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Murr A enim in mods rei, & e nova ſunt quae, in 
genere, nova non ſunt. Qui autem ad 2 ervandum adjicet 
animum, ei etiam, in rebus quae vulgares videntur, multa obſer- 


vatu digna occurrunt. Baco de Augment. Scientiar. 
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| Knight of the moſt noble Ox DER of the GARTER, 

Lotdk-Lioutenanc of the KiNGDoM of IRELAND, 
Loxp of the BED-CœHñAMBER to his MA err, 


Lord- Lieutenant of the County of Middleſex, 


| My Tits 5 


ROM a ſurvey of the works of nature, Ingreve- 
{ as well as from that harmony which ſub- mens ne- 
fiſts between its parts, we may rational- Nr = 
ly conclude, Nihil Deus fruſtra. The antients, „% Sho : 
who believed that they ſaw all the ſtars, believ- wy; 
ed alſo that they had fixed their number. Aſ- 
tronomers believe the ſtars to be innumerable: 
The planet of Saturn is four thouſand times big- 
ger than the Earth. Jupiter eight thouſand; 
and the Sun bigger, by a million. Imagination 
is loſt in that immenſe ſpace which contains 
theſe great bodies. It is an immenſe ſpace (ſays 
Paſcbal) of which the centre is every where, 
and the circumference no where. The author 
of nature not only concerns himſelf about our 
+ creation, but about our preſervation alſo. Thoſe 
| & ani- 


Nernoh· Every man of profeſſion is, in honour, bound 
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animals which ſerve for out food are thoſe which 


multiply faſteſt, Were the ſavage creatures to 


breed as faſt as the domeſtic, man would not 
long continue Lord of the univerſe. The idea 
of finite ſuppoſes infinite. In ſpite of pride, 


we feel a dependance in our hearts. That lit- 
tleneſs, in animals, which we diſcover by mi- 


croſcopes, is equally inconceivable with that 
magnitude which aſtronomers diſcover by te- 
leſcopes; ſo that we ſeem to be placed between 


two infinitudes, one in greatneſs, the other in 
littleneſs. Men are, by nature, formed for 


ſociety. Mutual neceſſities prove the text. 
Princes grant protection to mechanics; mecha- 
nics adminiſter to the wants of princes. The 


author of nature has amply provided for our 
happineſs. The lot of every man is ſo caſt, that, 


to ſociety or poſterity, every man has it in his 
power, in ſome meaſure, to be uſeful. The di- 


vine happineſs ſtands in no need of our ſervices. 


By adminiſtering to the wants of one another, 
every man has it in his power to pleaſe the Al- 
mighty. In this, intereft and duty coincide. 


gy cultiva- to cultivate thoſe web's which his ſitua- 
ted by the tion affords. For 'the ſake of poſterity, the 


antients, 


juvantia et laedentia of thoſe inſtruments with 
'which we labour, ought faithfully to-be record- 
ed. This was the practice of the divine Hip- 


pocrates. Had this copy been but duly pur- 


ſued, the practice of phyſic might not have 
been ſo uncertain as at this hour. To no branch 
of the healing art is this doctrine fo applicabie 


as to that wi ich concerns mineral waters. In no 
branch may obſervation be truly ſaid to be ſo 
deficient. Among the antients, Thermology was 


' a rational ſcientific doctrine. Purſuing the ex- 


7 Am- 
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ample of the Aſiatics, the Romans prepared 


Baths for recreation, cleanlineſs, and health; 
pro veteri iuſtituto, ac ſtudio virium, pro mun- 
ditia, pro ſanitate, atque ommi cura corperum. AS 
the Majefty of the Roman Empire increaſed, ſo 


did ArchiteFure; more Graccorum, Palęſtras cum 
Tbermis conjuntfiae. Imperial pride was, in no 
inſtance, ſo 17, PE as in the ſtately ſtruc- 


| tures of Baths. ero, Alexander Severus, Com- 


modus, Aurelius, Diocleſian, Conſtantius, Ap- 


| pius Claudius, and almoſt all the Emperors, raiſ- 
ed ſumptuous Baths, which bore the names of 


| their reſpective founders. Baths were erected | 
ö in every province that ſubmitted to the Roman 


ke. Calabria, Sicily, Aſcalon, Damaſcus, Pto- 

mais, Germany, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, had 
Baths now venerable in their ruins. For the 
{pace of fix hundred years, Rome hardly knew 
any other medical aids than that of Baths, and 
ſome few empirical noſtrums. By the rational 
uſe of Baths, the wiſe antients prevented, and 
$ cured diſeaſes. Even, in times of general licen- 
S tiouſneſs, women mixed not with men. There 
were not only private, but public.Baths for wo- 


VDivum, the ſacred themes of poets, and hiſtorians. 


of that aphoriſm, extremis morbis extrema reme- 
dia. Baccius accuſes his cotemporary Phyſici- 
ans of negligence and ignorance. The king- 


bath worthy ſo to be called. To the rational 
doctrine of bathing, practice ſtill pronounces 


men, the Agrippinae, Olympiades, Ampelides, Priſ- 
cillanae, &c. Baths were free to all, the munerg 


| In the Pontificate of Sixtus Quintus, and long . 
before, the Italian Baths fell under the cenſure gy ncglect- 


dom of Great-Britain boaſts not of one public 


us ſtrangers; inſomuch, that, to ourſelves we 
may apply that charge which Baccius honeſtly - 
| ” a 3 lays 


/ 


Healtb a 
common 
concern. 


the powers of both. 


ſo truly may we of ours. The aedifice 


little weight to philoſophic diſquiſitions. From 
feaders poſſeſſed of your Lordſhip's learning, 
| | taſte, | 
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lays againſt the phyſicians of his days, Quam 
rtem miror noſtros ſeu negligentia, ſeu ignorantia 
omiſiſſe. Leland, Jones, Venner, and almoſt. 


every Bath-writer has expoſed the imperfecti- 
ons, and abuſes. of our Baths. As Pliny the 
younger complained of the Baths of pom as 

ms 
« rather ſunk into the earth, than raifed above 


e the ground.” That picture which Baccius 


draws of the Italian Baths of his days ſerves 
exactly for ours. Anguſtae ac tenebroſae, 


« carent omni commoditate, et delicia, ac 


* noxiae idcirco, inviſae potius quam gratae et 
6% utiles... | | . 1 


Animated by Baccius's bright example, T | 
have employed my leiſure hours in inquiring in- | 


to the antiquity, conſtruction, operation, ule, 
and abuſe of Baths antient and modern. 


Hal is a ſubject that has employed the 
pens of philoſophers, as well as phyficians. Plu- 
tarch, Porphyry, Cornaro, Leſſius, Bacon, Boyle, 
and Addiſon have wrote on the ſubject of health. 
Every part of my book tends tothe improvement 
of health. Your Lordſhip was pleaſed to peruſe, 
and approve the experimental part of my ma- 
nuſcript. In your own perlon you have experi- 
enced the inconveniencies of Bathing. - Briſtcl- 
Waters, and the doctrine of Sea-air, and Exer- 
ciſe are parts alſo of my ſubject. Your ſon, 
Lord Warkworth, is an illuſtrious example of 


Names, patronages, and authorities add bur 


— — tae a. ws. os TOE Wn I. AO MI SO SET OS Þ 
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heritances, 
ternal rule, we ſpurn at the hand which pro- 
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dread. Critics who read only to find fault, 
may be compared to crows who faſten on 
carrion, while they avoid ſound fleſn. For my 


errors and imperfections I crave no particu- 


lar exemption; vith the beſt intentions, I 
have pried into authors antient and modern; 
quires have I committed to the flames. If 


my book ſuffers a ſecond impreſſion, I think 


I can already diſcover faults which may eſcape 


critical cenſure. 


England and Scotland have long loſt their uſu- Britons 
al acceptation: Theſe are terms which ſerve negleful 
now only to denote the diſtant corners of a king- 3 
dom mighty in its union. NY gen. 


950 0 The Hotſpur and the Douglas joĩned together, 
Are confident againſt the world in arms.“ 


Never perha s did nature pour forth her gifts 
more abundantly than on this little iſland. Ne- 


ver perhaps was there a people ſo deaf to the 
calls which concern their own intereſts. While 


neighbouring: nations mourn over raviſhed in- 
Palking under the fun-ſhine of pa- 


tects us. Nature has not only bleſt us with the 


means of defiance, but ſhe has cheriſhed us al- 
fo with the implements of health, eaſe, and 


luxury. Waters long diſcovered, and once 


richly adorned, lie now rude, neglected, and 


incultivated. For the purpoſe of health, men 


of all ranks reſort to Bath. Bathers have long 


lamented and continue to lament the dangers 
of bathing. Reaſon and argument may, in 


leſſer matters, avail, But there are inveterate 


a 4 e 


F 


taſte; and politeneſs, authors have nothing to 


ee eee 

errors, norances, and imperfe&ions, - ſuch as 
exceed the force of reaſon, ſuch as require-the 
force of ſpirit, and addreſs, fuch as call or the 

 Interpoſition of dignity, i and Gee. 


Abuſes. How, or it what time, theſe Baths were 4 

| ſtroyed, is neither material nor clear. By the 
rfection of the ground- plot, we may reaſona- 
ly pronounce, that they fell rather by the hand 
of violence, than that of time. Long lay they 
neglected, receptacles of carrion, ordure and 
rubbiſh. By conſecratin the . c to 2 


St. David cleared them of paganiſm, and t 
the main ſptings with rude rd wall a 
now appear. 


Abuſes multiplied ſo faſt that a 6 FI was 
preſented to James I. for power to reform. The 
Corporation joined in the petition which was ac- 
tually lodged, but the King's death unfortu- 
nately intervening, the deſign was dropped. Old 
abuſes continued, and new ones increaſed; in- 
ſornuch that we find Dr. Jorden (in his Diſcourſe 
of natural Baths) complaining to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, «That the waters could not 
do that good which providence had deſigned, 
«« for want of that police which foreign Baths 
enjoyed, many being driven, on theſe ac- 
« counts, to the foreign Baths of adenoma 
„ cheriſhed by public nenne Rm 


Attempts to Tus late At. Word was an architect form- 
reftoe the ed by genius, inclination, and intereſt to make 
Barbi. Bath the Baias of the world. F inding it a Her- 
| culean labour to raiſe minds centred in intereſt 
to objects of common utility, and following Dr. 
Jeremy advice, * formed a deſign of render- 


ing 
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ing the King's and Queen's Baths more com- 


modious. While he meditated this partial refor- 
mation, he was i qa by men of diſtinc- 


tion to extend his The intereſt of the 
Great was frankly a - red, Thus encouraged, 
he inlarged his ſcheme. He detached his in- 


tended ſtructure from private property, The 


avenues to the ſprings were to be free and open. 
His work is ſtill — the plans remain. 


The promiſes of the Great are promiſes ſill. 


| Influericed by public humanity; M. Dingley 


has propoſed a — for raiſing a ſum of about 


30, 000 f. on life annuities payable out of the 
fees ariſing from the —— teaſe. This ſum 
is to be laid out in t 

encumbering the main for On the ground- 
floor he — — to build 5 public and private 
baths, dry pumps, ſudatories, with other medi- 
cal conveniencies. Over theſe, Lodging-houſes 
are to be built, ſuch as might bring in an an- 


mal rent of 600 /. a part of the fund for 


diſcharging the annuities. - On the demiſe of 


the annuitants, the property of the  build- 


ing is to devolve to the Corporation. At his 
own ex eee he has e elegant 255 of 


In clearing du the benden of the old 
| Nia, hot mineral waters guſhed forth, and in- 
terrupted the workmen. Proprietor of that pat- 


ticular ſpot on which the left wing of the Ro- 
man Bath was built, His Grace the Duke of 
' Kingfton has improved the waters, as fat as 
that ſpace of ground admits of, by erecting ſix 
Private Bagnio s, with correſponding dreffing-rooms. 


To theſe he 3 added two 40 bu. all ſo 


Com- 


urchaſe of tenements 
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commodious that patients may reſort to them 
any hour of the day. eee 


From this ſhort ſketch, your Lordſhip may 
form an idea of the Baths in their primitive 
ſplendor. To theſe I have oppoſed them in 
their preſent rude conſtruction. I have hinted 
at thoſe abuſes which endanger the ſprings, I 
ointed out thoſe feeble attempts which have 
en made towards the reſtoration of the Baths. 
For full ſatisfaction, I beg leave to refer to the 
firſt part of this work, A Comparative View' of 
Baths Antient and Modern. A e e ea 


Regarati- | TE reparation of ſimple artificial Baths was 


on e Baths a ſubject not unworthy of the attention of Tra- 


2 jan. How beautiful that epiſtolary correſpon- 
2112tion, dence between that Emperor and his Miniſter. ! 


In one letter we find Pliny applying to his ma- 
ſter for leave to rebuild the Bath at Claudiopolis. 
Granted. In another, the ſame Miniſter writes 
thus. The Pruſenſes (Sir) have a Bath that 
is old and ruinous. With your permiſſion 
they are deſirous to repair it.“ Anſwered, 
« Tf the public funds be not overburdened by 
building a Bath, I am willing to indulge 
their requeſt.” On the ſubje& of the ſame 
Bath, we find the Miniſter. again ſoliciting. 
While I was ſearching for a ſituation to build 
„the Bath which you have permitted, I was 
«« particularly pleaſed with a ſpot of ground 
where once there was an intention to build 
a temple to the deified Claudius. The Pruſen- 
„ ſes, Sir, will acknowlege it as a particular 
« favour if you will grant them this piece of 
ground; or allow them, as it is ſo convenient 
to purchaſe n.” Trajan anſwers immediate- 


ly 
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| 1 66; T—_— that . 


« the court and 
« mention, ſhould be applied to the uſe of the 


ouſe at Pruſa, which you 


<« Bath, provided the 1 has not — 


< been conſecrated. * 


Revolutions may, in 1 general, bs compared Political 
to cauſtics; while they deſtroy luxuriant rotten , of 


| fleſh, they ſometimes injure the found. Diſ- 
| joined and united, Britons have ever been fond 
of foreign connections. In quarrels unnatural, 
blood and treaſure have in all ages, been ex- 
. pended. In the perſon of the reigning Prince, 
the coriſtitution may be ſaid to have ſuffered a 
happy change. George is attached to his 5M 
ple by ties natural and political, | 


cc Jam * et Virgo, redevnt Sen regna, 


Britain 


improved, 


Jam nova, Progerues edel demittitut al- | 


$6 to, 29 


wy His "i has early been tnc tured 3 vir- 
tues which nothing can obliterate. In the bloom 
of youth, vigor, and imperial power, George 
_ preſents himſelf a pattern of religion, oecono- 
my, temperance, and virtue. For the ſake of 
freedom, he has freely parted with preroga- 
tive, and reyenue. Had Hampden, Ruſſel, or 

_ Sydney been bleſt with but e ot theſe 
our happy days, with good old Simeon, they 

. muſt have exclaimed, Now Jletteſt thou thy ſer- 
wants depart in peace; for our eyes have ſeen thy 


falvation. With what rapture would they have 


exchanged the rampant lawleſs. adminiſtration 


of a Buckingham, tor the conſtitu opal; coun- 
ſels of a Bute | / ; =: 5 } 


Were 
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Were fimple artificial Baths objects worth 
of a Trajan; why ſhould not natural hot me- 
dicated ſprings be thought worthy of George? 
Trajan had long been verſed in the ſchools of po- 
litics, and warfare. The virtues of his heart 
were not inferior to his other qualities. 


In goodneſs of heart, George is ſecond nei- 
ther to Trajan, Titus, or any other royal ſaint. 

At their acceſſions, Trajan, and Titus found 
empty coffers, heavy debts, and grievous taxes. 

What cannot virtue ſurmount ! oO. Ho] 


Public  Parſimonia magnum eſt vectigal. Veſpaſian was 

oeconomy a ſpecial pattern of temperance. By his own fru- 
capable of gality, he made all men frugal. The people 
x the had a veneration for their prince, a tie ſtronger _ 


far than the dread of penal laws. 


When Henry quatre came to the throne, the  - 
people groaned under loads of taxes, while the 
exchequer was empty. To ſerve the purpoſes. 
of the vileſt of times, uſeleſs offices had been cre- 

1 ated. With ſupernumerary commifſaries, and 

| clerks, Henry recruited his army. While he 
. eaſed his people, he filled his coffers. Night 

and day did he labour with his truſty Sully for 
the public good. He would have ſecured the 
happineſs of every peaſant; but he was too 
virtuous for his people. Like the Romans of 
p old, the Gauls had degenerated from their an- 
] ; tient virtue; they had been ſo long corrupted, 
i that the virtues of a patriot king and miniſter, 
dazzled their conſciences, as well as their eyes. 
In Livy, we find the Romans brave, tempe- 

rate, and juſt. Tacitus repreſents them falſe, - 

ſpiritleſs, and debauched. At noon loud — 
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behalf of Galla, vehement in calling for the 
blood of Otho. Before night they were as loud 
in the applauſes of Otho, as vehement in tra- 
ducing Galba, whom they murdered, and whoſe 
carcaſs became the ſport of a rabble heated by 
the factious trumpets of men diſappointed and 
deſperate. 8 . f 


Henry VII. was a political prince, he left 
full Exchequer.— To the luſt of Henry his 
ſon, and to the ambition of his Miniſter Ful. 
Fey, millions of millions were ſacrificed.Reli- 
_ gious lawleſs fury was the characteriſtic of Ma- 
ry's reign. —— When Elizabeth mounted the 
throne, the public finances hardly ſupplied the 
expences of the court. OQeconomy made Eli- 
zabeth Arbitreſs of Europe. Elizabeth and 
Burleigh are names ſacred and inſeparable.— 
The High and Mighty States are ſtupendous mo- 
numents of induſtry, oeconomy, and neceſſity. 


Public wotks ought to do honour to the Rub. Publie 


lic. Wood's, Dingley's, and his Grace of 


ng- works 


ſton's deſigns challenge public attention. But, 7 mifie 


” * 


why ſhould modern plans be preferred to real — 


Roman? Partial ſtructures require conſtant al- 
terations. Why ſhould Imperial Britain be de- 
nied what Imperial Rome once beſtowed on 
two of her legions only ? 


Around our ſprings, and under our feet lie, 
this day, ruins of Baths truly Roman. In 
the ſpace of one wing, we have fairly traced 
veſtiges of antient Apodyteria, Hypocauſta, Cal- 
daria, Tepidaria, Frigidaria, Sudatoria, Vapora- 
ria, Balnea-penſilia, Praefurnia, Tubuli, XC. 


The 
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The Praefurnium, Hypocauſtum, and Vapora- 
ria of the eaſtern wing were violated -to' make 
way for modern ſimple conveniencies. The 

avements of the ſquare and ſemicircular Baths . 
eee to this wing are left unhurt. The 
walls, and baſes of the pilaſters are again co- 
vered over with Jodging-houſes, as are all the 
reſt of the Roman ruins, the identical ground- 
plot of Solinus's Britiſh Baths, his fonteſque cali- 
di opiparo exculpti apparatu, ad uſus mortalium. 
The Parliament needs only to grant a ſum for 
the purchaſe of thoſe houſes. The pavements 
and walls are now ſtronger than any modern. 
The pilaſters need only to be raiſed, and vaulted 
roofs thrown over. Then may Britons again 
behold Baths preferable far to modern devices. 
In the firſt volume of this work, the reader 
will find a complete drawing of the ruins. Your 
Lordſhip did me the favour of examining theſe 


ruins; you confeſſed them Roman, you pre- 


ſerved ſome of the flues and bricks belonging 
to the Balnea pen/ilia. 1 2 


Mieſtminſter-bridge does honour to the Parlia- 
ment that paſſed the law. Shall ſuperannu- 
ated ſeamen gap at Attic elegance, while princes 
| orſe ponds? ſhall the general Inſir- 
mary of the nation be ſtinted while Chelſea pen- 
ſioners baſk at their eaſe? why ſhould the boun- 

ties of heaven be reſtrained? in the ſecurity 
of the Springs, in the reſtoration of the Baths, 
Prince and People are equally concerned. 


By the munificence of the Moſt Chriſtian King 
the Baths of Bourbon have been repaired. — 
By the munificence of the preſent Emperor, the 


Piſan Paths have been not only reſtored, but 
| accom- 


„„ WE. 99. wang OR i. 


. 


or fortune were vain and unacceptable. 
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accommodated to every purpoſe of utility and 
inſtruction. Every Bath in Europe diſgraces 
Gars. | | 


* 


Bath is the Baiae of the Imperial Family, 
Quality, and Commoners of the three king- 
doms. Foreign connections now ſubſide. Un- 


der the auſpices of the reigning Prince, the na- 


tion may look for the completion of domeſtic 


concerns. The reſtoration of the Baths ſeems, 
by heaven, to be reſerved for the happy days 
of George. | | N 


M.oynitor for the public, I take the liberty of 


imploring your Lordſhip's interceſſion. His Ma- 


Jeſty is the avowed 2 of painting, ſculpture, 


and architecture. Like Trajan, ſuperior in dignity, 


He deſcends to all the offices of familiarity. There 


are few members of the legiſlative power ſtrang- 
ers to the. dangers of our Baths. Their re- 


paration is the common wiſh. Will wiſhes build 
* Baths? Your knowen candour, humanity, and po- 


liteneſs, cannot failof endearing you tothat king- 


dom over which you now preſide. Dublin-Caſtle 


will receive no ſmall addition of ſplendor from 
that hoſpitable eaſe, and openneſs of heart, which 
diſtinguiſhes the heireſs of the moſt noble, and 


moſt-1lluſtrious Piercy-lins. The inconvenien- 
cies of our Baths are knowen to the inhabitants 


of all his Majeſty's dominions. By accompliſh- * 
ing this domeſtic purpoſe, your Lordſhip has an 
opportunity of endearing yourſelf to the nati- 


on in general. Poſterity will revere the re- 


ſtorer of their Baths. 
To wiſh your Lordſhip increaſe of honours, 


As 


DEDICATION. 
| - Dii tibi divitias dederiut, artemque fruendi.. 
Health, and tranquillity give true reliſh to 
all enjoymeats. Virtuous and generous acti- 
ons command the latter. May the former at- 


tend you to your journeys end! This is the 
hearty wiſh, and prayer of, . 


(ah Lord) 
Your Lordſhip's, moſt obliged, : 


Humble Servant, 


A. Sutherland. 


Bath, May 12. 1763. 
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THE 1 
INTRODUCTION: 


WEALTH and Liberty are the greateſt 
N bleſſings. Fo the well-being of the in- 
1 1 dividual health is as neceſſary as liberty 
to the public. Never, perhaps, was there 4 
people that could boaſt more of liberty: never, 

perhaps, was the ſtate of phyſic more confuſed. 
There are faſhionable prejudices, arts, and 
abuſes juſt as fatal as errors experimental or 
practical. The principles of waters may be ex- 
plored, their virtues may be aſcertained; theſe 
principles and” theſe virtues may, nevertheleſs, 
be rendered of none effect: curable diſorders 
may be converted into incurable. The crafty 
few impoſe on the credulous many: patients and 
practitioners mutually conſpire in deceiving each 
other, and in bringing diſgrace on waters moſt 
ſalutiferous. To prevent deluſion, I think it, 
therefore, my duty to prefix a general Chart, in 
which unwary ſtrangers may view thoſe ſhallows, 
rocks, or quickſands, on which others have ſuf- 
fered ſhipwreck. Truth is my purſuit; truth 
ſuperſedes connections of every kind: © Non 
«.vanum me ſeribendi cacoethes poſſidet, non 
vulgi acclamationes ambio, nec contemptus 
< metuo.” Sola mihi placet veritas.“ | 
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1. Tres celebrated Frederick Hoffman ſpent 
twenty years in examining mineral waters. From 
experience he ventures to pronounce, * That 
„certain ſprings, at particular ſeaſons, are fre- 
«© quented by men who have written in an in- 
* elegant manner, without the leaſt tincture of 
chemical knowledge. That they have given 
us ſtrange dreams of waters impregnated with 


gold, ſilver, bitumen, and a thouſand other 


ingredients, in direct contradiction to obſer- 


<« vation and experience. That their manner of 


« preſcribing has been no leſs prepoſterous. So 
te that water-drinking places may be ſaid to be 
the principal ſeats of guackery. 

_ « Phyſicians have acquired fortunes by di- 
&« recting waters of whoſe principles they were 
« 1gnorant: deſtitute of fure foundation, and 
„ fluctuating in uncertainty, they have robbed 
„ waters of their ſalutary virtues, by mixtures 
« of oppoſite natures. They have ordered com- 
pounds on compounds, inſomuch that, if the 
„ patient had the good luck to eſcape, they 


* knew not themſelves (in ſuch variety) to what 


the cure was owing, nor how to employ the 
« ſame in ſimilar. caſes.” Hence it was, that 
Bacon juſtly called multiplicity of medicines the 
child of ignorance. Hence the meaning of Sanc- 
torius's Aphoriſm, Plebeios magis liberari a peſte 


gſuam divites qui multis medicamentis utuntur. 


. If we truſt thoſe who have practiſed at Bath 


and Briſtol, there are hardly any ailments, which 
imbitter the life of man, but what may be cured 
at either. From Cambden's days to the pre- 
tent, Bath-waters have been accounted alkaline 
and nitrous. Guidot calls Mayow a Novel writer, 
for preſuming to affirm the contrary. To uſe 
his own words: I judge him the wiſeſt man 


ho takes things for granted, and who does 
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INTRODUCTION. 
u not pragmatically contradict the unanimous 
« conſent of judicious writers,” Guidot, Tur- 
ner, Jones, Jorden, Venner, Fuller, Randolph, 


Shebeare, and other pretended inquirers, aſcribe 


principles to Bath and Briſtol waters, which ana- 
lyſis cannot diſcover. 


ut 


2. CHRONICAL DISORDERS are the province Patienct 
of natural or mineral waters. Men labouring nec. 


under chronical diforders may judge whether-or 
not ſudden cures are to be expected. Thoſe 


cauſes which are derived from the faults of the 


fluids, inſenſibly creep in, increaſe inſenſibly, 
and ſeldom can be cured in a hurry. Sydenham 
(De Podagra, p. 576.) ſays, “ No man in his 


« ſenſes can expect, that momentary alterations 


« wrought on the blood by medicine or diet, 
can perfect the cure. The whole habit muſt 
« be changed, the body muſt be hammered 
« out, as 1t were, anew.” Suppoſe a young 
maid, e. g. labouring of the green-/ickneſs; how 
faccid and inert are all her ſolids, how poor her 
blood ! Can poor blood be changed into rich in 
a day, can ſtrength be given to the ſolids? 
Months are neceſſary. Hence it is, that Phyſi- 
cians (in curing chronic diſorders) change. the 
whole manner of living. Hippocrates (in his 


Epidemics, p. 529.) propoſes changing the hu- 


mors only, In longis morbis ſolum vertere convenit. 
In the cure of chronic diforders, new manner 
of living, new air, new faces, new amuſements, 
and new objects, are neceſſary. ? 8 
In chronic diſorders regimens are not wanton 
ly to be changed, even tho? they do not imme- 


diately give relief. In longis morbis (ſays Celſus 


in his third book, p. 112.) non condemnetur, ſi 
quid non ſtatim profuit. In chronical illneſſes, the 
ſick are not to be flattered with ſpeedy cures. 


Forewarned, they more chearfully bear the tcck- 
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dium of both diſeaſe and cure; they put more 
confidence in Phyſicians, who never deceive 
them with vain promiſes. 

Hence the reaſon * why chronic diſorders 
are incurable. If, e. g. purulent ulcers conſume 
the lungs, or the liver, who can promiſe cure? 
We lee external ſchirrus's reſiſt the moſt effectual 
remedies immediately applied to the part, ſuch 
are we obliged to doom to the knife, to prevent 
When ſuch 
hardneſſes poſſeſs the viſcera, who can promiſe a 
cure? 

3. In his Eſſay on Bathing in the gout, Dr. Oli- 
ver ſays, „Sick people take it into their heads, 
that they come to Bath for the uſe of the wa- 
ters only. A bleeding, a vomit, or a purge, 
6k they think ſufficient preparation. They count 
cen theſe loſs of time. If other methods are 
% propoſed, they grow 1mpatient. They have 
e taken phyſic enough at home ;. they come for the 
« waters only. Their affairs will not permit them 
* vo. ſtay. Begin they will. Men of groſs habits, 
and unſound viſcera, ſtuffed with full meals, 
and inflamed by ſpirituous liquors ; others 
<< emaciated, weak, and diſpirited, worn down 
« by diſtempers, and hectic, plunge into hot 
« baths. By their officious acquaintances they 
<« are told, that the ſhort ſtay preſcribed by 
« the Doctor can do no good, and that the 
<< temperate part can never cure them in the 
e ſhort time that they have to ſtay. Tor- 
«© mented with doubts, they glve up ther 
< own opinions. - Inſtead of doing what they 


< ought, they trifle away their rime in fruitleſs 
They {it 


„over boiling ſprings till their humours are fo 
<« rarified, as to bring on faintneſs, ſickneſs, ver- 


<«< tigo's, and palpitations. Taught to believe 
<6 that 
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« that theſe are the uſual ſymptoms only of firſt 
e bathing, they repeat the ſame. The humors, 
« jn general come to be reſolved, the morbid 
« matter is ſet afloat in greater quantities than 


s nature can diſcharge. High burning fever, 


« pleuriſy, perineumony, or apoplexy, enſue. 
« The patient dies of improper bathing. Or, if 
« they eſcape with their lives, finding themſelves 
« worſe, they curſe the waters, and quit them 
« in diſguſt.” For farther proofs of danger, I 
beg leave to refer the reader to Chapter x11. 
Part I. ; 

4. From theoretical notions, and ill-grounded 
analogy, ſome cenſure mineral waters, declaring 
them noxious in the very diſeaſes which they ſpe- 
cifically cure. | 

Dr. Mead, who was the patron as well as or- 
nament of that art which he profeſſed, argu- 
ing from the relaxing property of ſimple water, 
roundly affirms (in his Monita & Præcepta Me- 
dica) Immerſiones calidæ paralyticis omnibus nocent. 

Dreading that influence which the opinion of 
lo great a man might have on diſtant practition- 
ers, as well as on deſpairing criples, the Bath 
phyſicians were ſomewhat alarmed, Dr. Sum- 
mers, one of their number, confuted the aſſer- 
tion, and received the Doctor's humble acknow- 
legements. So far was warm bathing from be- 
ing prejudicial, that out of 310 patients admitted 
into the Bath Infirmary, in the firſt nine years, 
there were 57 cured, much better 151. Of the 
310 there were 43 Haemiplegia's, a ſpecies ſeldom 
cured. Four of theſe were cured, much better 
13, better 14. Dreading apoplexies, he ſays, I 
knew ſome who, after bathing, died apoplectic. Of 
the whole number 310, there died only 12 in 
the aforeſaid ſpace of nine years. Not one of 
this number became apoplectic, tho they tarry 
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INTRODUCTION. 
often a whole hour in a very hot bath, and bathe 
thrice a week, for a whole year, and, generally, 
are diſcharged as incurables from other hoſpi- 
tals. 

In his Bath Motors Dr. Pierce "ON recorded 
three Caſes, manifeſt proofs of the rex poſition. 
1. Lady Aſh brought her ſon to Bath in a 
* Ricketty Caſe. Happening to meet with Dr. 
« Highmore, an eminent phyſician of Shirborne, 


cc who happened to come to the place with a 


< patient of his own, ſhe conſulted him. He 
“ roundly adviſed her ladyſhip to take away the 
e child, pronouncing the very air of Bath fatal. 
« She hearkened to the advice; and as ſhe was 
« diſcharging her apothecary, Chapman, ſhe ac- 
<« quainted him with the cauſe of her ſudden 


« departure. The apothecary allowed that Dr. 
„ Highmore was a man very eminent in his pro- 


e feſſion; but it was impoſſible that he ſhould 


cc doin the waters ſo well as thoſe who 


“ practiſed long on the ſpot. Hearkening to 
« this advice, ſhe ſent for Dr. Pierce, who fur- 
te veying the little patient, armed with iron-bod- 
c ice, balf- boots, &c. undertook, and perfected, 
ce the cure. 

2. Lady-dowager Brooke was ſeized with a 
* Lumbago, or Double Sciatica, inſomuch that her 
*© honour not only ſuffered violent pain, but 


vas contracted, and drawn together by it. 


&« She had the autos of the moſt eminent phy- 


e ficians about town, Michaelthwaite, Weather- 


* by, Willis, Stubbs, &c. who all, by joint or 
© jy pron advice, had held her in ſeveral courſes 
ce of phyſic, without conſiderable amendment. 
« A Salivation. was at length propoſed, which 
* her Ladyſhip utterly refuſed ; herſelf firſt 
mentioned Bath. Her propoſal was diſap- 


* proved by all but the laſt, and fiercely —— 
: ks * 


INTERN ODU S TIOQN - 
* ed againſt by Willis, inſomuch, that he told 
« her plainly it would kill her: he came to 
« take a ſolemn leave, declaring, that ſhe 
_ « muſt blame herſelf if his prognoſtic came to 
« paſs, but withal, packed up a peck of drugs 
« which ſhe never taſted, nor hardly any at 
Bath. She ſtood upright in the bath the firſt 
« week; in a month's time ſhe walked about 
« her chamber, and lived many years after in 
* perfect health. | 
3. Mr. Comin, of Chelmsford, was highly 
„ ſcorbutical, aſthmatical, and hydropical. He 
« was fo very ill, that he was forced to ſtop at 
« London, where he conſulted Dr. Browne ; at 
* Braynford, where he conſulted Dr. Bedding- 
field, and at Reading, where he conſulted 
« Dr. Mearde, who all told him that Bath-wa- 
£ ter would kill him. 
% Maugre all he proceeded, and, with great 
_ « difficulty, reached the place. Beyond ex- 
“ pectation, he recovered to a miracle, by bath- 
« ing and drinking.” | | | 
Were bathing dangerous, what muſt become Batb- 
of our Guides? Pierce mentions the two Newn- guides. 
ams, man and wife, who were nineſcore between 
them ; they were in the King's Bath three hours 
every morning, and as long at night Mary 
Baker, aged 74, has been a guide to the Hot and 
it. Croſs baths ſix and twenty years, and continues 
ſtill to go in every morning, and on particular 


LV - 

5 occaſions, at night. Anne Brewer, aged 80, 

or has been a guide thirty years, but has left off 

ſes Chriſtmas laſt only. — Anne Taylor, fourſcore 

nt. and upwards, was a guide forty years. 
ch 5. UninrormeD by hiſtories of cures, and Dian 
rſt alarmed by deaths unexpected, diſtant practiti- gra#ition- 
p- | oners ſuſpect mineral waters as dangerous, or e 
ar- inſignificant, Patients headſtrong follow the 4e. 
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dictates of their own imaginations, or the unſea- 


ſonable ſuggeſtions of officious goſſips. Such 


patients have ſuffered. Mal-practice and igno- 


rance have been imputed to waters. In ſimilar 


diſorders, diſtant phyſicians put the waters down 
as noxious. They condemn phyſicians who had 


the nominal care only of the patients. In fu- 
ture caſes, they arm them with general directions, 
and cure them by epiſtolary correſpondence, 


Without experiment or experience, they order 
draughts of waters Males = with daggers, or 
quantities ſo unavailing that death anticipates 
the cure. Patients who have experienced the 
judgment of family phyſicians, naturally believe 


them complete in eyery branch of the medical 


art; they truſt them in the direction of waters 


which they never ſaw, in waters whoſe uſes can 


only be learned fromaccurate analyſis, confirmed 
by long experience. 

Patients labouring under the ſame maladies 
generally compare notes. In that chapter which 
treats of the diſorders of the Firſt Paſſages, I have 


deſcribed Mzifs Menzies's Caſe. She told me, 
that ſhe often converſed in the bath with a lady 


who laboured alſo under the ſame Dry belly-ach. 
e Inquiring who her phyſician was, ſhe told 
« her, the beſt man 1n the world ; he writes by 


every packet. There are three now an 1 
have a letter in every one, and ſo, ſure enough, 


&« ſhe had; but, unluckily, ſhe died before the 
« wind chopped about.” Nor is this attach- 
ment to family-phyſicians always founded on 
confidence. Sometimes it appears deeply ting- 


ed with avarice. For the ſaving of a fee, pa- 


tients often throw away - the whole expence, 
and, ſometimes, their lives to the bargain. If 
they can but ſhake off the Doctor, they care not 
how much ſtuff —_ fallow. When they find 

them- 
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themſelves worſe, i. e. when medicines impru- | 
dently continued, and waters improperly uſed, 
have produced ſymptoms which cannot be re- 
lieved, he has a freſh ſummons. What benefit 
can patients expect from phyſicians in whom 
they place ſo little confidence? 

6. MEepicated WarTERs are the workman- Cures or 
ſhip of nature. We may trace her ſteps to a Caſes be 
certain length; but there are many of her pro-. 
ductions which bewilder our ſhallow concepti- 
ons. The invention of Compounds ſeems to have 
taken its riſe from ignorance of Simples, as ſportſ- 
men charge their fowling- rr. with ſmall ſhot, 
in hopes chat, if many miſs, one may hit. 

Medicinal waters differ ſo much, — (even in 
the genus of Chalybeates ) it is hardly poſſible to 
find out two ſprings alike in taſte, weight, falts, 
ſpirits, quantity &c. There are, e. g. Saks Cha- 
lybeates which are come to that ſtate of maturity 
to bear exportation, ſuch as the Pyrmont, and the 
Poubon. There are Chalybeates which loſe their 
texture, become feculent, ſuch as thoſe of Cleve, 
the Geronſter &c. There are Chalybeates highly 
ſaturated with an iron earth and ill provided in 
purging ſalts, ſuch as thoſe of Tunbridge, Ning- 
ron, & c. There are Chalybeates which contain a 
bitter purging ſalt, ſuch as thoſe of Scarborough, 

Epſom, Cheltenham &c. As are their ingredients, 
to are their virtues. e. g. Thoſe which plentifully 
imbibe Iron Earth act as a Crocus Martis aſtrin- 
gens; internally they are beneficial in relaxed 
ſtomachs. Thoſe which imbibe plenty of bitter 
purging falts are ſerviceable in cachexies, jaun- 
dices, dropſies, &c. Hot-waters differ from 
one another conſiderably. Theſe differences 
ariſe from the different quantity of Phlogiſton | 
with which your are 2 pur 
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INTRODUCTION. 
IxcircLeD by error, prejudice, and uncertain- 
ty, how are we rationally to judge of the virtues 
of Bath and Briſtol waters ? Sw are we to 


eſtimate the Onz GREAT WHoLE ? By their ef- 


feds. : 0 
That Opium eaſes pain, that the Bark cures 


- Intermittents, that Mineral-waters make cripples 
take up their beds and walk, bee, doubts. 
Facts are evidences which neither craft nor ma- 


lice can invalidate. Hiſtories of diſeaſes, obſer- 
vations, or cures, have been the ladders by which 
medical knowledge has climbed to its preſent 
perfection. | 5 

In the primitive ages of innocence and ſim - 
plicity, external an accidental diſeaſes were 
only regarded. Internal and ſpontaneous were 


rare, and looked upon as judgments from the 


Almighty. At the time of the Trojan war, ul- 
cers and wounds were the employments of Ap- 
pollo, Chiron, and ÆEſculapius. So little was 
the art of phyſic knowen, that the ſame Æſcula- 
pius is ſaid to have died of a Pleuropneumony; 
after his death, his ſide looked black, his carcaſe 
was therefore avoided. . 5 

In after ages, the deſcendants of this ſame fa- 
ther of phyſic extended their views. They diſ- 
perſed and erected themſelves into ſocieties and 
ſchools. There they keeped Regiſters of Diſeaſes, 
of their antecedent cauſes, ſymptoms, periods, 
and conſequences, of what had been Rat 
and what had been uſeful. They collated their 
obſervations, and (from various experiments) 


determined thoſe things and methods which had 


been found uſeful in practice. Thus it was that 
phyſic became a utes art. To Tables of health 
hung up in the Temple of Aſculapius, Hippocrates 
is ſaid to have owed that amazing ſkill which 
moderns, with all their improvements, can hard- 


ly 


IN-EROPUECFLON. 
2 In his books of Epidemics, he 
has ſet down every obſervation that occurred in 
his practice, with this view E that ſuc- 
ceeding phyſicians imitating hi 


| . | is example in par- 
ticular diſeaſes, might bring the medical art to 
ſome degrees of ER | 

To this collection of Epidemics, Galen added 
much by memorable Oh ſervations, partly remain- 
ing, partly loſt, PR 

Of the Arabians we find Rhaſis a religious 
admirer of the Greeks. With him we may join 
Avenzoar. The reſt, contenting themſelves with 
the invention of the antients, added nothing to 
the improvement of the art, if we except a few 
Naſtrums. By their religion they were forbidden 
to diſſect human bodies. Thus they were pre- 


yented from inveſtigating the latent cauſes of 


eas. . | 
After theſe the ſtudy of Obſervation was bu- 
ried in an age of barbariſm. Gentilis, Gradius, 
Placentinus, Valeſcus, and Gattinaria, have 
tranſmitted a few rare examples, in a horrid fa- 
miliar ſtyle, ſmothered under the rubbiſh of ob- 
ſcure commentary. | 
In this third and laſt age we have ſeen the art 
of phyſic reſtored to its primitive ſimplicity and 
ſplendor. Schenckius has collected the works 
of Benivenius, Cardanus, Amatus, Luſitanus, 
Veſalius, Wierius, Coiterius, Hollerius, Valleri- 
ola, Dodonæus, Gemma, Petronius, Salius Di- 
verſus, Donatus, Foreſtus, Rulandus, and many 
more who diligently purſued the road of O2/er-- 
vation. He has digeſted their remarks under 
particular diſeaſes in his O&/ervationes Medicæ 
raricres. 5 
Galen (in his Met hodus-medendi) ſays, Multi- 
fudine exemplorum ſtupidigrum animi veluti e ſomno 


Albucas 


erxcitantur. 


INTRODUCTION | 
Albacus (in his ſecond book) ſays, Plurimum 
urbitror prudenti medico prodeſſe, ſi quamplurima no- 
tet exempla que ſequatur. 1 8 
Bacon (De augmentis ſcientiarum) complains 
heavily of the intermiſſion of that Hippocratical 
induſtry ſo accurate and uſeful in compoſing 
hiſtories of diſeaſes. Primum eſt intermiſſio dili- 
gentiæ illius Hippocratis utilis admodum & accu- 
rate cui moris erat narrativam componere Caſuum 
circa ægrotos ſpecialium. He does not propoſe 
that the narrative ſhould be ſo full as to take in 
every occurrence, nor ſo particular as to relate 
wonders only; for there are many things in the 
manner and circumſtance of a thing new, which 
are not ſo in the genus. He who ſeriouſly ap- 
plies his mind to obſervation, may find many 
things worthy of notice in things which ſeem to 
be common. Multa enim in modo rei & circum- 
ſtantiis nova ſunt que in genere ipſo nova non ſunt. 
Dui autem ad obſervandum adjicet animum, ei etiam 
in rebus que vulgares videntur multa obſervatu digna 
occurrunt. | . 
Tulpius, Aretæus, Heiſter, Sydenham, Hoff- 
man &c. have (by their obſervations) improved 
the art. | 2 
By ſweeping away ſcholaſtic rubbiſh, Boer- 
taave has reconciled reaſon and experience. 
Stahl (in his Chemical Lectures) uſed to charge 
his pupils not to ſuffer their fancies to be led 
away by the ſubtle reaſonings of the Carteſian 
philoſophy. He demonſtrated that phyſic could 
not be rendered demonſtrative, ſcientific, or be- 
neficial, unleſs theory was confirmed by obſer- 
vation or experiment. 8 
Royal Societies are noble inſtitutions. Such 
was the Edinburgh Medical- Society. Such is that 
of London, and ſuch are all the reſt. Every prac- 
titioner has it in his power to add a mite to me- 


dical 
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dical knowledge. Every practitioner has not 
matter for a book. _ | 


Bath-waters are neither ſaponaceous nor nitrous: 


Remarkable cures have, nevertheleſs, been per- 
formed by the concurrence of Soap and Mitre. 
Who would be fo hardy as to preſcribe mineral 

waters in Afthma's or Drop/ies ? The reader will 
ſoon be convinced of the utility of Bath-waters in 
Aſthma's and Dropfes. 


When wonderful cures are duly aſcertained, 


we are bound to purſue the road of obſervation, 
even in contradiction to hypotheſis. Matters 
of fact ate preferable to experiments. Truth is 
not the leſs truth becauſe our dull ſenſes cannot 
comprehend the modus operandi. Obſtinacy pro- 
ceeds from a vain opinion that the chemiſtry of 
nature ought to bend to our imperfect diſcove- 
ries. The acid of Bath- water may be aſſiſted by 
the natural acidity of the ſtomach, ſo as to neu- 
tralize alkaline medicines. This water mani- 
feſtly decompoſes ſoap, yet (in Mrs. Elliot's 
caſe) ſoap was adminiſtered to two or three 
ounces a day. The cure proceeded much bet- 
ter with ſoap than without. —In Mr. Lyon's 
caſe, Nitre was adminiſtered to ſix drachms a 
day, together with ſoap. In bilious diſorders, 
I have almoſt conſtantly preſcribed both theſe 
medicines with ſucceſs. 
Bath -water, drank at a diſtance, has perform- 
ed cures. Thus encouraged, patients have leap- 
ed with joy to the fountain- head. There they 
have produced untoward ſymptoms. The ſame 
patients have again drank them cold, and have 
found their cure. 15 
Dr. Nugent communicated a Caſe which un- 
queſtionably proves the poſition. This gentle- 
man practiſed many years at Bath, now in Lon- 
don. Of the propriety and impropriety of Bath- 
waters, there lives not, perhaps, a better judge. 
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« MRS. Col BOR NVE, aged 53, of a ſcorbutie 
e groſs habit, was ſubject to eryſepelatous erup- 
<« tions, with a periodical hæmorrhoidal flux, on 
<« the ceſſation of which, ſhe gradually loſt her 
e appetite, complained of rheumatic complaints, 


& with an indolent tumour on the right ſide of 


ce the belly, by the gradual increaſe of which, 
te ſhe was reduced to a great degree of weak- 
% neſs; ſhe threw up every thing. N 
She had tried variety of medicines. Bath- 
« water was at laſt propoſed. She drank it in 
« London, and with conſiderable benefit. This 
“ induced her to try it at the fountain, which 
« ſhe did: She was ſoon convinced of her er- 
e ror. Bath water aggravated every complaint, 
cc ſhe was obliged to deſiſt. Little diſcouraged 
« by this firſt attempt, ſhe waited till the Bath- 
<« water ſymptoms had abated. She made a ſe- 
% cond attempt, with the fame fucceſs. She 
“ contented herſelf with cold Bath water. She 
« was cured.” | 


The volatile principle, which (in pulmonic 


caſes) may be prejudicial, fljes off, or precipi- 
tates. The fixed parts retain their ſtrengthening 


qualities, may, and are uſed with great benefit. 


There is no medicine that is capable of doing 


miſchief, but what may be made to do good, 


rudently adminiſtered. - Witneſs James's Po- 
der, Ward's Drop, Van Swieten's Hemlock, Solu- 
tion of Sublimate, c. | 

Dr. Jones publiſhed his Baths Ade in the year 
1572. ] wiſh (fays he) that patients would 


<« leave a note of the commodity received, with 


&« an account of their calling and condition, al- 
* ways remembering the day of their entering 
* the bath, and the day of their departure, with 
« the name of the infirmity, paying four-pence 
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& to the poors-box for regiſtering the benefit re- 
« ceived, until a phyſician be appointed.” 

Dr. Jorden (in his book of Hot-bathing) ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus. I will not pretend to 
« reckon up all the benefits which our baths 
« produce; but if we had a Regiſter kept of the 
« manifold cures which have been wrought by 
« the uſe of our baths, it would appear of 
« great uſe they are.“ . | 

Dr. Pierce (in his preface) ſpeaks thus. © It 
“ hath been very often defired (and, by many 


«© wondered that it was not done, if for no other 
« benefit than that of the city) that a catalogue 


<« of eminent cures ſhould every year be print- 
<« ed.” After aſſigning reaſons for this omiſſi- 


on, he proceeds thus. Now, if inſtead of that, 


« there be a Manuel of every one's price and 
© pocket (which is the chief end of this under- 
« taking) that ſhall, under the head of every 
&« diſeaſe, give examples of remarkable cures, it 
« may attain all the ends propoſed. Succeſs 


ce good or bad, let it honeſtly be declared; that 
as the one may ſupply the place of a Land- 


e mark, the other may do the office of a Buoy.” 


In Dr. Swinhow's moſt ingenious Inaugural 


Diſſertation, De Thermarum Antiquitate, Contentis, 
& Uſu, printed at Edinburgh, 1752, we find one 
caution highly appoſite to our ſubje&t. © Czte- 
« rum optime arti medicæ conſultum foret, fi 


e hiftoriz quædam ægrorum, qui fontibus me- 


« dicatis uſi ſunt, fideli calamo conſcriptæ fue- 


« rint, in quibus notentur tum ſingulares horum 


- caſus, tum methodus bibendi unicuique ma- 

„ gis accommoda, cæteraque omnia que ad 

« pleniorem hujus præſtantiſſimi medicine ge- 

* neris cognitionem utcunque facere poſſint.“ 
Thus, 1 

we have ſeen that, in all ages, Hiſtories of Diſ- 


eaſes 


what | 


rom teſtimonies the moſt venerable, 
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eaſes were looked upon as the very ſoul of prac- 

' tice. . Obſervations are, in no particular, ſo ne- 
ceſſary, as in that of Mineral Waters. Some 
diſeaſes are cured by bathing, ſome by drinking, 2A 
ſome require the united efforts of both. On this 
ſubject, hypothetic reaſonings are, at beſt, pre- 
carious; experience can alone determine. With 4 
Baccius (p. 127.) we may truly ſay, < Sedulo 
<« ergo fatebimur humani ingenii conjecturam 
non eee in certas rerum proprietates 
«© quz ſunt occultæ & multæ in Aguis. Phy- 

ſicians who have practiſed at Bath thirty or forty 

years ago, have left us hiſtorical cures faithfully 
and accurately related. We their ſucceſſors, 
ſcorning the bright example, ſeem to content 
ourſelves with implicit belief; we neither im- 
prove ourſelves, nor inform poſterity. | 

Io the happy addreſs of Nasn, Solicitor-ge- 
neral of public charities, to the ſignal munifi- 
cence of ALLEN, whoſe ſecret bounties gladden 
the hearts of many, as well as to the general be- 
nefactions of the three kingdoms, are we indebt- 
ed for that engine wiſely contrived for the aſ- 
certainment of the nature and qualities of the 
Waters, the Bath General-Infirmary. 

In its economical adminiſtration, this charity 
is unexceptionable. Diſeaſes which defy the ut- 
molt ſtretch of diſtant art, find a Betheſda here. 
The lame take up their beds and walk. The Baths 
are loaded with crutches, while the public was 
held in ſuch ignorance, that the great Mead af- 
firmed, Immerſiones calidae paralylicis omnibus no- 


cent. Dr. Summers (as we have ſeen) undertook 40 
to vindicate the waters. In his vindication he cc 
roundly tells the Preſident and Governors of the 7 
charity, to whom he addreſſes his ſhort treatiſe, 4 
« The Public, as it has a right, fo it expects 0 
4 to be informed, how far their noble intentions 0 


ce have 
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d have anſwered, that they may thereby be en 
& couraged to partake of a blefling, the ſtreams 


„of which may flow upon themſelves.” This 
challenge has not yet anſwered its full intention. 


To remedy this evil, we are naturally led to in- 
quire into cauſes of indolence aſſigned by former- 


wntets. 


When Dr. J. Henrick Schutte was employed 
in the diſcovery of the mineral waters at Cleves, 
he loudly complains of the impertinence, male- 
volence, and ſcandalous reflections of men who 


did their utmoſt to diſappoint a diſcovery ſo pub- | 


licly. beneficial ; in particular, he complains of 
Doctors and Apothecaries who took pains to 
obſtruct his deſign, looking.upon it as an ob- 


ſtruction to their fees, and ſale of drugs. The 
Doctor laboured under the protection of his 


Pruſſian Majeſty, a Prince who could not be 


ſtaggered. Thus lupperted whom had he to 
fear? 

Underhill's Short account of Hot-well-awater 
Cures is the only collection that ever was pub- 
liſhed on that ſubject. It was printed in the year 
1703. In his time, patients who reaped benefit 


at the Wells were wont to leave certificates of 


the benefit received, ſigned by their own hands. 

From this Autography, and from the teſtimonies _ 
of people reſidenters in Briſtol, then ' cured and 
alive, has this facetious author compiled his ſhort 
account. On our preſent ſubject he expreſſes 
himſelf thus. The great and good God, who 
formed mankind all of the ſame clay, afflicts 
« all with like diſeaſes. To ſhow forth his mer- 
cy, he freely beſtows medicated waters, and 
« puts it in the hearts of Princes, and many of 
<« the firſt Quality, to order their names and 
« diſeaſes, for the fake of the public, to be ex- 
Gs * PR! in print, as we _ Guidot's Syſtem 
e De 
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& De Thermis Britannicis, and Pierce's Bath Ale. 


moirs. The like is performed by other Mi- 


Uſeful 


caulion. 


Confuſed 


ate of 


Phyſic, its 
cauje and 
effects. 


« neral-Water-Writers. There are ſome not- 


« withſtanding who are ſcrupulous in having 


„their Caſes publiſhed, miſtaking their honour 
<« fortheir humour. The good man, quantum in 
« /e, will not let his fellow-creatures languiſh for 
« want of putting to his helpful hand, he will 


< rather benefit all, he loves his neighbour as 


&« himſelf.” | 
 Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera ſanat. 


PaTIENTS never ought to' come to water- 


drinking places without hiſtorical deductions of 


their Caſes, Family Phyſicians are beſt judges 
of particular idioſyncraſies and conſtitutions. 
One bears evacuations of all ſorts, another is 
injured by the leaſt. Opiates are cordials to 
ſome, they deſtroy others. The ſame may be 


ſaid of mercurials, and every other active medi- 
cine. The whiſper of a family-nurſe is preferable . 


to the firſt thoughts of a Frewen. Phyſic is a 
rational, deliberate, uncertain art. Ars longa, 
vita brevis. | 

7. So much for medical abuſes. There are fa- 
ſhionable arts no leſs fatal. In countries regulat- 
ed by Police, the practice of Phyſic is duly admi- 
niſtered. Phyſicians fees are regulated by the 


ſtate; the meaneſt tradeſman begins and ends 


with the Doctor. The neareſt is generally em- 
ployed, becauſe he naturally is ſuppoſed to give 


the beſt attendance. In Amſterdam there are, 


perhaps, one hundred Phyſicians, every one of 
which gets a competent maintenance. | 
While national honour was the charactereſtic 
of this country, while country gentlemen lived 
at their country-ſeats, cuſtom acted as powerfully 


here, as the laws of police do in other countries. 
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Family Phyſicians read and thought for their 


patients; they were well acquainted with the 
conſtitutions even of children and ſervants. Our 


grandſires knew noother diſeaſes but thoſe which 


proceeded from exerciſe, jollity, or old-age ; 
they lived hke men; death, to them, had no 
terrors. England was then no leſs noted for 
able Lawyers, Phyſicians, and Divines. The 


nation was, perhaps, no leſs honeſt, healthy, or 


religious. 
While marriage was more faſhionable, while 


| domeſtic happineſs was the lot of almoſt wes þ 


pair, huſbands and wives preſided in their dif- 
ferent” ſpheres. In ceconomical concerns huſ- 
bands yielded to their ſpouſes. - In matters of 


judgment, — and ſcience, they took the 


liberty to direct. 

With their manners the ſeven ſeem to have 
changed their natures. Succeſſion of amuſements 
ſeems now to be the reigning phrenſy. Manly 
ſports, and ſocial joys are ill exchanged for 
tainted air, tedan-chairs, card-tables, and tea- 
drinking. Young men, happy in their conſti- 
tutions, conſume their preſent ſtock of health in 
Quacking, and preventing diſeaſes, In ſecunda va- 


letudine adverſe Pr f. idia conſumunt, as Celſus ele- 


gantly expreſſes it. Evacuations give riſe to 
cachexies; the beſt conſtitutions become ſuſcep- 
tible of trifling liberties. Nature thus miſled, 


the body forgets the calls of nature. Loſs of 


appetite, drowſineſs, pains, laſſitude, indigeſtion, 
flatulence, profuſe ſweats, and all the other 


ſymptoms of gradual repletion appear. Soul 
and body become enervated; men complain of 


diforders which their grandmothers never knew. 


In matters of judgment, literature, and ſci- 


ence, women influence the men. 


„ At 


Xx . INTRODUCTION; 
| At public places the world is all maſquerade; 
Every diſeaſe, every member of the body, has 
its particular profeſſor. The city ſwarms with 
Oculiſts, Aurariſts, Dentiſts, Venerialiſts, Naſtrum- 
ites, Sc. Fellows who drew teeth in Paris, 
ride, with us, in their chariots, and are paid by 
purſes, while regulars run in debt to their tay- 
lors. In country ſettlements, every man's me- 
rit is ſtamped on his works. Phyſicians are ho- 
noured in their dirty boots. Strangers are pre- 
ferred to relations. Praiſe or obloquy are una- 
vailing, and therefore unpractiſed. In a conſtant 
flux and reflux, characters are knowen only 
by retail. Learning, modeſty, and, parts are 
of very little uſe. Ignorants are, in an in- 
ſtant, transformed into Eminents; dulneſs is im- 
puted to thinking; imperfections are converted 
into topics of praiſe. Let the favourite but 
brew pleaſantly, no matter for the intention; 
let him but cringe, or learn the art of ruling pa- 
tients by their fears, he cannot miſs of ſucceſs. 
Every calling has its ſtated returns of reſt and 
duty; the faſhiondble Phyſician is the ſlave of 
faſhion, caprice, hurry, and avarice. Men ham- 
pered with engagements, call for pen and ink, 
and boldly decree in caſes which would have 
puzzled Boerhaave for a month. 'Thou- 
ſands have died by believing in Radcliff, who 
might have been ſaved in a country village. 
I never hear of Doctors tiring two ſets of horſes, 
but it puts me in mind of an anecdote applicable 
to the purpoſe : | 4 e 
Following the Phyſician of the Charité Hoſpital 
at Paris, one day, in his rounds, he ſtopped at the 
foot of a couch. In one breath he rapped out 
the -uſual queſtions, Tirez votre langue, Tuſſez 
vous ? Allez vous a la ſelle? Without looking ce 
into the bed, or waiting for an anſwer, over his | 
Soha ] mhoulder in 


"no, heat A Lo 
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Sh ſhoulder he calls to the friar who trotted after 


him with the preſcription- book, Purgez le. Loud 
enough to be over-heard, the good father whil- 
red him in the ear, Monſieur, il eft mort. The 
or, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, trotted on, 
with a Diable] Paſſons ! 
In this country Apothecaries are often forced 
to uſurp the province of Phyſicians. On many 


_ occaſions:chave I knowen them lament the cruel 


neceſſity; on many occaſions have I knowen them 
pr reſs the attendance of Phyſicians, and in vain. 

hyſicians are rarely called until nature is ex- 
hauſted. For doing nothing they are ſometimes 
paid profuſely, At other times they are diſ- 


charged juſt when they have it in their power to 


ſave. The very manner of feeing has an elemoi- 
ſenary air. Every man verſant in practice can 
furniſh himſelf with inſtances of Phyſicians loſ- 
ing their patients, and of patients loſing their 


lives by the change. Was I not afraid of re- 


newing ſorrow, I could produce not a few. 

At. water-drinking places, Phyſicians, Sur- 
geons, and Apothecaries are ſerved at the ex- 
pence of their brethren. So are people of every 
art and calling. While the two play-houſes ſub- 
ſiſted at Bath, people of faſhion A: about 
fellows void of merit. 

Nothing ſo common as to puff away 3 
caries for keeping the beſt drugs. This, too 
often, is an inſidious pretence. The truth is, 
Apothecaries are under no ſort of temptation to 
ſophiſticate. Their uncommon profits are ſecu- 
rity ſufficient for their honeſty. Thoſe who 
have much buſineſs, and thoſe who have leſs, 
keep drugs equally freſh ; they commiſſion ac- 
cording to their conſumption. 

To corruption, the parent of 1 ignorance, and 
inattention, are we indebted for the preſent con- 
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fuſion of Phyſic, with many other Vulgar Errors, 


Perſons who live in continual dread of death, 
confide in men who. (by their education) can 


neither foreſee danger, nor avert it. Our very 


underſtandings ſeem to be corrupted, as well as 
our manners. Names, forms, and appearances 
uſurp the place of realities. - 

As Pliny. faid of the ſtate of Phyſic in his 
days, ſo may we truly ſay of ours. «-Nulla lex 


quae puniat inſcitiam, capitale nullum exem- 


plum vindiCtae, diſcunt periculis noſtris, ex- 
« perimenta per mortes agunt.“ 

Nor are theſe abuſes mere creatures of fancy. 
Baccius, Hoffman, Pierce, Baynard, Oliver, and 
almoſt every other mineral-water writer, ſeem 


to have been ſenſible of abuſes peculiar to water- 


drinking places. To facts I appeal. 
Where (as Baynard 5 Phyſicians 
<« gallop over patients, and ride poſt to be rich, 
< there haſte admits not obſervation. The 
« ſick man is loſt through precipitation. But 


this is no detriment to the Doctor; for, while 


«+ they die, new game ſprings up; whileſt there 
<« js intemperance in the world, there will be 
< diſeaſe. — Where Phyſicians, by policy or 
party, have gained their point, and ſet up 
<« their ſtandards in the opinions of fools; where 
„ ſpaniels range through the city to ſpring 
„game, and Tray is rewarded with the offals 
of the quarry, there the welfare of the patient 
<« js but the collateral of their care. Fools are 


more dangerous than knaves. Doctor Wax 


« takes any impreſſion, ſays always as dame or 
« nurſe ſays, and becomes all things to all, that 
„ he may gain many. Such fellows reſemble 
„ Hudibras's dagger, good for 1 k 
« they ſtick at nothing to amaſs — * 


In 
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In the Conclufion to his Bath Memoirs, Dr. 


Pierce exprefles himſelf thus. Secondly, As 


e the Spaniard ſays, Ragio de Stado, reaſon of 


© ſtate is a very great knave; ſo may every-one 


„ fay that intereſt and ſelf-endedneſs is not very 


„ honeſt, Every lodging-houſe ſtands in the 
beſt air, and neareſt the beſt bath, by the re- 


port of him that keeps it. The beſt Phyſi- 


“ clan is he who gives advice for nothing, or 


helps to lodgers. If you aſk an Apothecary, 
* he certainly is the beſt who orders moſt Phyſic. 
« Therefore it would be prudent to be directed 
„to your Phyſician before you come, and not 
to heed what is ſaid againſt him, or for ano- 
„ ther. Perſons who offer advice may appear 


_ * diſintereſted when they are not always ſo.” 


Placebo never ſaw a profeſſor in his chair, 


„ nor never made up a Doctor's preſcription. 


Without knowledge chemical or practical, 
„% he was ſaid to underſtand the waters better 
« than them all. Without medical education 


e of any ſort, he had the ſole care of three-fourths + 
of the people of faſhion. | The Doctors had 


« time for their airings. Peſtles lay filent in 
„their mortars. He pretended not to call for 


pen and ink, as ſome folks do. He boiled 


his noſtrums over the patient's chamber-fire ; 
« with his own hand, he carefully divided the 
«* doſes. The family Apothecary had the ſelling 
<« of the phials and corks, bladders and pipes. 
« He carried thumb-bottles in his pocket; his 


drops and his lancet were ready on all occa- 


<« ſions. He viſited any-body's patient; he 


« was welcome every-where ; he delivered the 


* mothers, and inoculated the children. Calling 


* one morning to viſit a Lady, I found him loll- 


ing on the bed-ſtead. Aſking her how ſhe 
did, ſhe anſwered, Pure and «well, my old friend 
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& the Doctor has been juſt treating me with ſome of | 
« His good drops. I did not think © progins | 
« juſt then to thank him; that might have look- 
« ed like dividing; the credit of the cure, for ſhe 
« was out of danger; nor do I now care to 
« mention his name, that might renew his con- 
“ fuſion; His wig was deeper than mine by 
& two curls, he correſponded with the moſt 
<« eminent, as he reported they preſcribed, 
« Was it any wonder that' Placebo grew in 
eee 

Tnus having cleared away the rubbiſh, I pro- 
ceed to unfold my Plan. 

8. In a former rude - Eſſay, 1 analyſed the 
Briſtol Waters, I interiperied' ſome obſervations 
on thoſe of Bath. Literally to reprint the fame 
crudities on ſubjects improveable favours of in; 
dolence, nat to ſay worſe, I have therefore en- 
larged my plan. 1 have divided my work into 
ſeven parts. | 


I. The firſt preſents a Comparative View of 
Baths antient and modern, their antiquity, con- 
ſtruction, apurtenances, manner of operation, 


uſe and abuſe, origin of ſprings, and cauſe of 


heat. 


II. The ſecond contains the Natural Hiſtories 


and Analyſis of Bath and Briſtol Waters, with 


their general virtues. 
IH. The third contains Rational Deductions 


of thoſe diſeaſes which fall under the Power of 


Bath-waters, with remarkable Cures. 


IV. The fourth contains Rational Deductions N 
of thoſe Diſeaſes which fall under the power of 
Briftol-waters, with remarkable Cures. | 

V. The fifth endeayours to revive the antient 
practice of ſea vayages in Medicine, with re- 
markable Cures. 


VI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
V. The ſixth contains a Rational Inquiry into 


the nature of Drains, Iſſues, or Setons, with re- 
markable Cures, 


VII. The ſeyenth and laſt lays down Rules of 
Der Exerciſe, Sleep, Paſſions, Preparation, &c. 

The Appendix contains an Abſtract of a pam-- 
phler formerly publiſhed on the ſubject of Plaiſ- 
tering in the Small Pox. 


To conclude; In the Ll of a I ins Author's 
- weighed the opinions of former Inquirers. The Ahle. 


knowledge of Mineral Waters can never be ac- 
quired by any other method than that of analyſis 


confirmed by experience. This is the opinion 
of the great Boyle, I have raiſed the frame of a 


fabric which future experience may imbelliſh. 
That apology which the Marquis de Santa Cruz 


makes for his Maximes militaires et politiques, may - 


very well ſerve for mine. Je ſuis un archi- 
e tecte qui ai ramaſsẽ des materiaux de divers 
“ endroits ; j'ai pris dautrui la pierre, et le bois 
* mais Ia 1 de Vedifice eſt toute de moi. 
« TL'ouvrage des Araignees n'eſt pas plus eſtima- 
ble, parce qu'elles produiſſent leur toile d'el- 
les memes, ni le mien n'eſt pas plus mepriſa- 
F< ble-parce qu' a example des Abeilles, je tire 


L le ſuc de fleurs etrangers.“ 
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e 
Of Baths in general. 


\ * 7E lightly eſteem the gifts of nature be- 
2 cauſe they are common. While we 
puzzle our brains about butter: flies, 
we know but little of the properties of Water. 
Water is an univerſal medicine, it anſwers every 
curatory indication in diſeaſes acute as well as 
chronical. To other medicines it ſerves as a 
vehicle; it dilutes viſcidities, not only in the 
firſt paſſages, but in the remoteſt capillary veſ- 
ſels, it diſſolyes acrid ſalts, ſoftens rigid fibres, 
relaxes thoſe which are contracted, alleviates 
pain, and quiets ſtimulus. 
Mineral-waters add a gentle 1 to the 
ſtomach and ee ; thus do they ſooner find 


admittance _ 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 
admittance into the innermoſt receſſes of the 
body. The veſſels acquire ſtrength, and thus 
diſburthen themſelves of their contents by the 
outlets of urine, ſweat, ſtool, &c.- 

Mineral-water ſalts are diſſolved by the hand 
of nature; they require not that large portion of 
the fluid which falts of the ſame genus call for, 
This may be the reaſon why natural purging- 
waters mix ſooner with the blood, and ſooner 
produce their effects, Thoſe calcarious earths 
which mix with ſome waters, no ſooner meet with 
acidities of the firſt paſſages, than they produce 
a ſort of Magne/ia, which cleanſes the body. 
| Bathing and drinking mutually conſpire in 
combating: diſeaſes the moſt ſtubborn, and re- 
ſtoring health — | 


— — — —d - = =- allerius ſic 
Altera poſſit opem res, et conſpirat amice. 


From neceſſity, the parent of art, we may 
deduce the firſt uſe of Water. In the days of pri- 
mitive ſimplicity men made uſe of thoſe things 
which nature poured forth, with little or no pre- 
paration. As communities and ſocieties came to 
be eſtabliſhed, nature's bounties were improved 
by art. Water was uſed at firſt, for allaying 
thirſt, or waſhing. away ſweat and dirt, In pro- 
ceſs of time, Water came to be uſed medici- 
nally. | 1580 


The Quirites and the Sabines inured their bo- 
dies to labour and exerciſe. Hunting and agri- 
culture were the ſtudies of theſe primitive heroes. 

Cincinatus, C. Fabricius, and C. Dentatus, 
were called from the plough to the Dictatorſhip. 
From public honours and warfare they natural- 
ly returned to rural exerciſes, running, jumping, 
eoreſtling, boxing, ſwimming, & c. This was the _ | 
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of the antient Latins before the building of thge 
city, as Virgil tells us in his ſeventh AZneid> 
Ante urbem pueri, & primævo flore juventus, 
Exercentur equis, domitantque in pulvere currus, 


. Aut acres tendunt arcus, aut lenta lacerti, 


SHP Spicula contorquent, curſuqu ei Suque larkffichy; * 


s Inured to ſuch exerciſes, their bodies were 4rrifcial 
looſely attired, their limbs were covered with Bar- ir- 
duſt and ſweat ; they neceſſarily required waſh- dc. 


ing. Noble citizens were, in time, aſhamed to 


waſh themſelves in the muddy river. Baths 


were prepared after the manner of the Afiatics 


and Greeks, not only for cleanlineſs, but for re- 
creation alſo. Luxury increaſing, waters and 


rivers were led to the city. The Aqua Appia 
was brought from the Tu/culanum in the year of 
the city 443- The Tyber water was neither 
uſed for drinking nor. bathing. Simple Baths 
were built. Till the days of Auguſtus architec- 
ture advanced but ſlowly. Content with rural 
exerciſes, or the Campus Martius, young men 


waſhed themſelves only in the Baths. Theſe 
Baths were chiefly built near ſome public place 


of exerciſe. - This was their primary intention. 


Agrippa built a Bath near the Campus Martius. 
The Neronian Baths were built near the Circus 


Agonalis. T. Veſpaſian, after he had dedicated 


f the Amphitheatre, ordered Baths to be built for 
the commodity of thoſe who exerciſed themſelves 
therein. As the majefly of the empire increaſed, 


fo did architecture, more Græcorum Paleſtre cum 


bermis fuere conjuncdtæ. Baths began to be mul- 


tiphed ; young men forſook their rural exerciſes ; 


old men, conſulars, tradeſmen, and matrons all 
_ frequented the Baths on ſtated days; pro veteri 


inſtituto, ac ſtudio virium, pro munditia, pro ſani- 
tate, atque omni cura corporum. 5 
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Among the Romans, the Baths were accom» 
modated with ſuch convenience and elegance; 
that health was not only preſerved, but, by that 
pleaſure which attended bathing, the youth were 
allured to the Cymnaſia or ſchools, where, by 
daily exerciſe, they hardened and prepared their 
bodies for the toils of war. Nor were there any 


other colleges, or ſeminaries of learning. Hence 
we read Cymnaſia pro Balneis, ami Tv tyupratur, i. C. 
exercere, quæ Latinis Ludi dicti, Ludus Pile, 


Ludus Paleſtræ, Ludus literarum. At the time 


of the Roman Luſtra, competitors aſſembled 


from all parts. Another advantage accrued alſo 


to the public. Thoſe who began to be luke- 
warm in the cauſe of virtue, were (by conſtant 


employment) weaned from their vices. Thus 


idleneſs, the parent of all evils, was baniſhed, as 
were ſeditions and popular commotions. 73 


Even in the times of general licentiouſneſs, 
female modeſty continued. Women mixed not 


then in the public baths with the men. Hence 


that number of private baths. Nay, there were 


public baths for women, viz. the Agrippinæ, the 


Olympiades, the Ampelides, and the Priſcillane. 
Plutarch, to the praiſe of Cato the Cenlor, ſays, 


he never could be prevailed on to enter the ſame 


bath with his own ſon. Valerius Max. tells us, 


that, according to the venerable inſtitutions of 


antiquity, the father never bathed with the ſon 
when he came to be advanced to the age of pu- 
berty, nor the father-in-law with the ſon-in-law; 
becauſe, between ſuch connections, it was ac- 


counted indecent to ſtrip in any ſacred place. 


Public Baths were the property of the public, 
free to all. Princes accounted it a common 
pleaſure that they could go into the baths gratis. 
Patricians and plebeians mingled together, the 


firſt comer choſe his place. There were bells 


which 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN: 
which called the people to the baths : at ſtated : 
hours, according to Martial. 


Redde pilam, ſonates. Thermarum, ludere pergis: ? 
Virgine vis ſola lotus abire domum. 


Of Phyſicians, Hippocrates may be d to be Baths aſed 
the firſt who applied the baths to medical uſe. eicinai- 


After the death of this our moſt rational founder, 2 
Greece came to be daily ſtored with the writings 
of wiſe men. In the days of M. Pompeius, when 
Aſclepiades ſagaciouſſy expunged the whole Ro- 
man Pharmacopceaa, he left the Baths. To the 


great joy of the people he improved them by in- 
troducing the Balnea 22 After him Baths 


were more or leſs in faſhion. Like every other 
human inſtitution, they had their partizans; 
they alſo had their enemies. Univerſally, how- 
ever, they were reckoned among the cardinal re- 
medies. In the days of Auguſtus, Corn. Celſus 
made a collection of the writings of Cleophantus 


on bathing in Fevers. Muſa, Andromachus, 


Archigenes,. Rufus and Eraſiſtratus improved 
the uſe of bathing. Galen, who may be ſaid to 
have brought the art of Phyſic to perfection, not 

ho e purpoſes of 
elegance, but he proved it to be the only oy 


in certain fort of fevers. 
While the ſenate remained the Therme were Bath: per- 
uſeful inſtitutions. When liberty came to be vt. 


ſwallowed up in tyranny, Baths increaſed in 


number and ſize. The Emperors made uſe of 
Baths as implements of tyranny. While they 


cajoled a deluded people, they did them the ho- 


nour to mix with them in the Baths. The temples 
were, at this time, but ſmall; every man contented 
himſelf with his own Lares, or houſhold gods. 
The people aſſembled in the Baths, hence called 
8 * was, in no inſtance, 


ſa 
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/ fo conſpicugus as in the ſtately ſtructure of their 


Baths. Agrippa adorned his Baths with teſſelat- 
ed pavements and enamel; the floors were made 
of glaſs. Nero, Alexander Severus, Commodus, 
Antonius; Aurelius, Dioclefian, Conſtantius, 


Appius Claudius, and almoſt all the emperors, 
riaiſed moſt ſumptuous Baths, which bore the 
names of their ſeyeral founders: Nor was this 


fury for Baths confined to Rome only. Baths 
were erected in every province that ſubmitted to 
the Roman yoke, Calabria, : Sicily, Aſcalon, Da- 
maſcus, Ptolamnuis, Germany, Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain had Baths venerable even in their ruins. 
Multe occurrum apud audtores Thermarum memo 
riæ in Germania, Gallia, & Britannia, ac longe plu- 
ra igſarum veſtigia viſuntur in Italia, in quibus vidi 
ſapius per iuſcitiam etiam doctos viros obſtupeſcere, 
ſays Raccius, p. 969. 55 


Baths the While the Roman Empire ſubſiſted, Baths 
chief re- were the munera Divum, the themes of Hiſtori- 


ans and Poets, the ſacred care of the republic, 
and the Emperors. For ſix hundred years there 
were hardly any other medical aids knowen at 
Rome but Baths, and ſome few empirical no- 
ſtrums, as we learn from Pliny, lib. xxix. cap. i. 


The uſe of drugs was, at firſt, but fimple, and 


rare. With tools which every farm produced, 


Hippocrates performed cures which diſgrace the 
- Pharmacopceas of this day. By the rational uſe 


of Baths, the Antients anticipated and prevented 
_ diſeaſes. Their belebore, elaterium, ſcammony, and 


_ cotacynth were conjured up in inveterate diſeaſes 


only. Ring-worms, ſcurvy, leproſy, itch, and 
thoſe other foul eruptions ſo common among us, 


were then hardly knowen. Pliny tells us, that 


the Lichen or Ring- worm was not knowen at Rome 
till the days of Tiberius, and then introduced 
by the converſation of filthy foreigners, ab alieni- 

e „ genis 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN: 
penis incultioris vitæ adlata. That there were 
but few of the-antients who knew the Gout we 


have Pliny's word. For driving ſuperfluous 


humours from the center to the circumference, 
for. prevention and cure of diſeaſes, Bathing was 


the ſpecific. By temperance, exerciſe, and bath- 


ing, the very ſeeds of diſeaſes were eliminated, 
Ceterum rari ſunt morbi, five communes toto cor- 


Dori, ſive particulas ipſas privatim occupantes, quos 


opportuna earundem adminiſtratio non perſanet ſays 
Baccius, p. 407. In the ſame page he ſums up 
the general opinion of Antiquity. Hæ enim ſunt 
Balnei in univerſum operationes. Humedtat impri- 
ms, et calefacit, blandiſſime; mox aperit, lenit, al- 
tenuat, digerit, revellit, maxime callidius. Urinas 
ac alvum ciet , ſudores, ac halitus inſonibiles excitat. 
Dolores mitigat, ſomnum conciliat, bonas coctiones 
molitur, ac vires corroborat. Penes has eperationes 
Hoc balne genus ad ſingulares multas egritudines ejt 
utile, ut ex veterum auttoritate, at eorum quos inii- 
tamur precipue Galenum, Paulum  atque Aetium 
plane conſtabit. 


The Roman Baths were conſtructed on ** | 


madel of the Grecian, as we learn from Vitruvius, 
and alſo from Varro, in his book De * 
nominibis. 


7 


Natural Baths are very antient in Italy. Lib. Artificial 


xxxi. cap. 6. Pliny obſerves, that hot natural Backs. 


Baths were in frequent uſe. The moſt cele- 
brated were the Baiana, Puteoleana, Albulana, Pi- 
ſana. There were memorable hot Baths in 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. While artificial Baths 


continued to be decorated with all the 1 7 
of art, medicated waters were ſeldom mentioned x | 


unleſs (as at Baie, Viterbo, &c.) they happene 
to ſpring up at places accommodated with every 


implement of voluptuouſneſs. When, by the 
D 
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irruption of barbarians, the imperial Baths were 
demoliſhed, neceſſity drove men to natural hot 
ſprings. Out of the aſhes of Roman ſcience, me- 
dical knowledge came at laſt to raiſe up its head. 
Natural Baths came to be explored. Galen 
(Comp. Med. cap. I.) ſays, In medicatarum aqua- 
rum balneis, vel ad voluptatem lavari, vel auxilii 
gratia, que commumſſima eſt. Quippe nos ceſſata 
illa lautitia T hermarum, auxilii gratia duntaxat his 
balneis utimur. In his book De ſamtate tuenda, 
this venerable author commends them for the 
purpoſes of warming, drying, and evacuating, 
Ad calfaciendum imprimis, atque exſiccandum, omnes 
enim aquæ medicamentoſæ plane ſiccant. Ad evacu-' 
andum, nam digerendo, univerſum vacuant corpus, 
præcipue vero fi balneum qualitate ſulphurea ſit. 
For the purpoſe of ſftening, Paulus and Ætius 
commend bituminous waters, in nervo/is partibus 
Jrigefactis, ac induratis. Et quædam ad comfortan- 
dum non ſolum extrinſecas partes, ſed & viſcera im- 
Becilia, quod ſerrate præſtant pre ceteris. 

At the declenſion of the Roman empire, eve- 
ty uſeful art fell to the ground; amongſt other 
calamities, the knowledge of natural baths was 
loſt ; they were uſed only as momentary refuges, 
and that in a confuſed unſkilful manner. Some 
hundred years after, this happy reformation be- 
gan to dawn in the writings of the Arabians, in 
Bats re. thoſe of their chief Avicenna particularly. Nor 
vive. were there wanting men in /taly who conſulted 

the doctrine of Bathing, then almoſt obliterated. 
Of authors who ſtudied the reparation of the Baths, 


cli ne. 


there are not a few Phyſicians and men of other 


profeſſions, whoſe writings ought not to be ne- 
glected, Montagnana, Guianerus, Savonarola, 


Ugulinus, Gentilis, Franciottus, Dondius, Nic. 


Maſſa, &c. Of __ na improved the devices 


ot 


Hot 
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of their predeceſſors, Savonarola and Montag- 


nana are the firſt. | | 


About the time of the pontificate of Sextus 7ralian ig- 
Quintus, the Italian Baths fell under the cen- norance. 


ſure of that aphoriſm, Extremis morbis, extrema 
remedia. Arouſed by national ſhame, Andreas 
Baccius, Phyſician 7% His Holineſs, thought it not 


only injurious to the health of individuals, but 


moſt unworthy alſo of the faculty to abandon fo 
ſalutary and ſo copious a field- of medical help 
to the ignorant. He nobly reſolves to reſtore 
the practice of Bathing, Cum ergo, in tanta 
« {cientiarum claritate, impium ſane mihi viſum 
« eft pro communi ſalute, indigniſſimum vero 
e tantz facultati, ſalubrem adeo partem, ac ve- 
« luti ampliſſimam remediorum provinciam oc- 
« cupandam ignaris, ac deripiendam impune. 
Hoc itaque conſilio profeſſus equidem penes 


« Peripateticorum & Galeni integram tradere 


« Balneorum docttinam.” 
In the year 1622, Baccius publiſhed his maſ- 


ter- piece De Thermis, In other countries this 


book has produced admirable effects. Baths na- 
tural and artificial are rationally appropriated to 
their proper uſes, not in extreme, but incipient 
affections. . 1 125 
; With us, Baths ſtill continue extrema reme- 
ia 


negligence or ignorance in the doctrine of Bath- 
ing. Quam partem miror noſtras ſeu negligentia, 
ſeu ignorantia omiſiſſe, p. 97. To the various ail- 
ments of mankind, Providence has appropriated 
particular waters. Simple warm water cools. 
Hot mineral waters brace. | 
Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, Rhaſis, Oribaſius, 
and many other Phyſicians, made it. their com- 


mon practice to cure fevers of all ſorts by arti- 
V! 2 ficial 


Baccius accuſes the Phyſicians of his day of 


* * 
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ficial- Baths. In chronic Diſeaſes, Paulus ÆEgi- 


neta recommends warm Bathing tanquam remedli. 
um optimum, tutiſſimum, et omnibus fere idoneum. 
Proſper Alpinus recommends Bathing, tum ad 


valetudinem tuendam, tum ad morbos ſunandos. Theſe 


are authorities which will be held in reverence 
when our very names come to be forgotten. There 


are numbers of diſeaſes which may "be cured by 
Water artificially heated. Thoſe who conſign their 


Britifo i g- 


AOT ANCE. 


in other things. In Dover's days, Quichilver 


Condition 
as by the ground's being conſiderably raiſed 


of the 
Baths at 
Bath. 


patients promiſcuouſly to Bath, ſeem to be ig- 
norant of the nature of diſeaſes, as well as to the 
properties of waters. 

The Kingdom of Great Britain contains not 
one artificial Bath worthy ſo to be called. In 
the metropolis there are Bagnio's, where people 
may cup, bathe, or ſweat. In Cholics and other 
diſorders patients are accidentally ſoaked in 
tubs. To the rational doctrine of Bathing prac- 
tice pronounces us ſtrangers; one would be apt 
to think that Baccius's book had never croſſed 


the ſeas. Faſhion prevails in Phyſic as it does 


was the panacœa. Tar-water had its run. In 
the dull beaten track of Saline-draughts, and 
Pearl-juleps, we jog on. If nature performs the 
cure, the Doctor has the credit. 

Britain once boaſted its Baths, What theſe 
were will be ſeen in the next chapter. | 

What our Baths now are may be gueſſed by 


the following ſketch. 
By encroachments and other abuſes.” as well 


above the level of the ſprings, the avenues 
which lead to the S/ips are dark narrow paſſages, 
leis conſpicuous far than the entrances to he 


meaneſt inns. The flips refemble rather cells 
for the dead, than dreſſing- rooms for the living. 
Their walls and floors are compoſed of the ſame 


3 materials, 


* 
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materials, cold ſtone, eternally ſweating with the 
ſteam of the baths, dark as dungeons, and, in 
their preſent condition, incapable of being 
warmed. From theſe drefſing-rooms we deſcend 
by narrow ſteps into open unſeemly ponds. As 
Pliny the younger ſaid of old of the bath at Clau- 


bk. A 


1d diopolis, ſo may we truly ſay of ours, The ædifice 
ſe « ſeems rather ſunk into the earth, than raiſed 
e above the ground.” Irregular walls incruſt- 
re ed with white-waſhing of lime, freeſtone-ſand, 
y and the ſteam of hot water, now bound our 
ir ciſterns, expoſed to wind and rain, as well as to 
— the gaping of every footman. The neighbour- 
de ing houſes not only bound their walls, but cover 
the ſlips, and hang over the baths. In as ma- 
ot ny words, our baths anſwer exactly that cha- 
In racter which Baccius gives of the ba baths of 
le his days, Tum ſtupharum ipſarum vitio que an- 
er guſtæ ac tenebroſe, carent omni commuititate, et om- 
in ni delicia, ac noxiæ id circo multis, inviſe potius quan 
_ grate et utiles. | 8 B's | 
pt As are our Baths ſo are our improvements, Modern 


ed Pierce, Baynard, and Guidot, practiſed at Bath nrw. 
es long ago. They have left behind them well 


xr authenticated cures of Dropſies, Aſthmas, and 
In other Diſeaſes, now almoſt unattempted, The 
nd Laedentia of mineral-waters are equally inſtruct- 
he ing with the Juvantia. Nor are failures conſtant 
objections. In the hands of ſome, mineral-wa- 
eſe ters (like other tools) are remedies divine; in 
| the hands of others they are edge-tools, 
by Animated by Baccius's bright example, it 1s 


my purpoſe to inquire into the origin, progreſs, 
ell ule, and practiſe of Bathing. Quamobrem 


ed « volentes ad noſtrarum lavationum regulam 
les « antiquum Thermarum uſum revocare, _ 
es, <« pretium erit Romanarum inſtituta proſequi. 
che In quibus quæ prima introducendarum ratio, 
JIE . „e * ordo, 
Ng. | | 

me 
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ec ordo, quis uſus, et quæ tandem in iis medici- 
« nz pars extiterit pars percurremus. Bacc. 


„ De Therm. p- 365. ”” Thus far of Bathing 1 in | 
| general, \ we now proceed to particulars, 25 


0 H A P. be © 
Of the Antiquity of . Baths. 


M ONG the Syrians, Medes, Perſians, and 


other inhabitants of the Eaſt, addicted 
to Rye a wee certain it is that Baths were in 


uſe. Xenophon deſcribing the effeminate man- 


ners of the Aſiatics, forgets not their Cup-bearers, 
Bathers, and Gamymedes; he hints that this effe- 
minacy deſcended from the Medes to the Per- 
ſians, Qropaed. lib. viii. 55, 50. Plutarch tells 
us that Alexander the Great was aſtoniſhed at 
the ſight of Darius's Baths, Vit. Alex. Magn. 

2. Bochartus thinks the Arabic word hhernin 
denotes hot water, Geogr. ſacr. part. poſter. lib. 
cap. 16. The hbamei de Tiberia is tranſlated T7 2 


berias's hot water, ſo the hhamath de Gadar is call- 
ed the calidum or bath of Gadar, Ibid. et Reland. 


Palæſtin. p. 301, 302. Joſephus makes mention 
of the baths of 7. berias and Callirboe, Antiq. Ju- 
daic. lib. xvi. cap. 3. & de Bell. Judaic. cap. 2 1. 6. 
Ammianus Marcellinus ſpeaks plainly of the 
Baths of Palæſtine, lib. xiv. 

3. The antiquity of baths appears an the 
moſt antient Greek writers. Homer mentions 


hot baths in various places. Andromache or- 


ders hot water to be got ready for Hector againſt 
his return from battle, Liad xxii. 444. Neſtor's 


maid ſervant prepares hot water, ibid. xiv. 16. 
Alcinous's wife prepares warm water for Ulyſſes, 


Odyf/. viii. 451. Pindar mentions the ®epus 
Nv{429v Avrpe, Olymp. Xii. 27, ſo does Diodorus 


I's 


es, 


b 
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4. That baths were in uſe in the days of Hip- 
pocrates we learn from his writings, or from 


writings which paſs by his name. Lib. ii. De 


Dieta, F. 35. Their effects are mentioned in 
his book De Affectionibus, T3 AsTpoy T3 Yeppuby, To 
per epo, MANGLIOEL TO CO X) aver, Corpus mollit 
et anget. In his Epidemics, lib. v. F. 4. we have 


the caſe of a perſon cured of an univerſal itch 


ing by the hot waters of Melus. [7-30 
5. In the days of Plato and Ariſtotle baths 
were in uſe. Plato commends hot bathing for 
the cure of diſeaſes, .as well as for refreſhing the 
body after labour, De legibus lib. vi. mans. Frcs 
of the Atlantic iſland, now under water, he 
mentions baths open as well as covered, ſome 
for men, others for women, others for beaſts. 
In Crit. Ariſtotle mentions baths in Magneſia. 


He mentions the heavy fines which were impoſed 


on thieves who ſtole the cloaths of the bathers, 
Problemat. F. xxiv. Quaeſt. 16, 17. Bid. §. xxix. 
Quaeſt. 14. | 


6. Strabo mentions the Phazemonitan baths, 


in Pontus, Gecgr. lib. xii, He ſpeaks of the Sex- 
tian baths near Maſſilia, lib. iv. He ſays Ther- 
mopylæ took its name from the neighbouring 


baths. He mentions hot baths at Naples, Sen- 


ueſſa, Chalcis, and other places, not inferior in 
virtue to thoſe of Baiæ, lib. v. Athenaeus men- 


tions ſeveral hot baths in Cilicia, Troas, Aſia, 


Phrygia, and other countries, Deipnoſeph. lib. ii. 
& lib. xii, Dionyſius Halicarn. mentions ſome 
Italian baths which ſerved for pleaſure, others 
for the cure of chronic Diſeaſes. Antiq. Romanar. 
lib. i. | | 
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7. As riches, arts, and luxury naturally fol- Romans. 


low empire, ſo doubtleſs the cuſtom of bathing 
came from the Greeks to the Romans. The 


terms are all Greek as Baccius informs us in 


D 4 has 
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his book De Thermis, lib. vii. cap. 1. Therme, 
Laconica, Hypocauſia, &c. The Agrippan baths 
are mentioned by Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxvi. cap. 
25. Thoſe of Trajan and Severus, Lamprid. 
cap. 17, Diocleſian's by Aurel. Victor, cap. 40. 
n. 27. and Conſtantine's Spartian, cap. 19, Theſe 


and other principal Baths are particularly men- 


tioned in Pitiſcus's Lexicon Antiquitat. Romanar, 
vol. ii. p. 951—955- Seneca and Ammianus 


Marcellinus mention public baths built for the 
people at great expence not only at Rome, but 
in thoſe provinces which were ſubject to Rome, 
as appears from their ruins, and from inſcripti- 
ons recorded by Gruterus, [»/cript. operum et lo- 


cor. publicor. et Alibi paſim. The Baiæ were cele- 
brated by Horace, Juvenal, Martial, &c. 


Nullus in orbe þ mus Baiis prælucet amænis. 


Janua Baiarum of, & gratum littus amen 


Seceſſus 


8. Pliny mentions many baths with their vir- 


tues, lib. xxi. cap. 2. The Therme Calirhoenſes 


Tiberienſeſque in Palæſtine, were famous, King 


Herod uſed them in great danger, Joſeph. Autig. | 


446. xvlii. cap. 6. 

9. That the Buxton Baths were knowen to the 
Romans, we may gueſs by the leaden pipes found 
under ground, and by the Roman cauſeway. 

10. Celſus commends hot and cold bathing, 
lib. i. cap. 3. He expatiates on the manner of 
uſing hot baths after exerciſe, ibid. cap. 3. Plu- 


rh commends hot baths ; he ſeems no friend 


to cold baths, Lib. de precept. ſalubr. | 


11. Aretæus preſcribes the manner of uſing 


hot baths, Wigan Difſertat. de Aretæi ætate. 


12. Galen's practice abounds with the good 
eſiects of , Vid. Comment. in s Apberiſms Hip- 


' PECT CE. 
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pocrat. lib. iv. Aphor. 2. Vid. De uſu partium, lib. 
i. cap. 3. Vide De ſanitate tuenda, lib. iii. cap. 5. 
' Linacro interpret. Vide etiam lib. De T ne 
2 2. Cc. 

Galen's ſucceſſors Cælius Avrelianus, 
Oribaſivs, Alexander Trallianus, and Paulus 
Zgineta recommend baths, languam remedia of 
tima, tutiſjima, et omnibus fere idonea. 
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14. That hot baths were known to the Ara- Arabians, 


bians, we learn from Avicenna, Canon. lib. iii. 
ſen. xvi. tract. iv. cap. 10. & lib. 1. ſen. ii. doctrin. 
11. cap. 19. Actuarius dwells much on the uſe 
and _— of hot baths, Method. med. lib. iii. 


cap. . Proſper Alpinus tells us that the 


Hin made uſe of hot baths for cleanlineſs, 
and health, De medicin. Aigyptior. lib. iii. cap. 14, 
15, 17, 19. When Alexandria was ſacked by 
Amron, A. D. 640, there were ſaid to have been 
4000 baths found, Friend. Hiſt. med. 


Rus diſcovered at Bath. 


15. To ſearch deeper into antient Amiquinþ Roman 
were needleſs. Ocular demonſtration affords ruins at 


proofs ſufficient of Roman magnificence and Bath. 


contrivance. 
Ptolomy mentions hot mineral waters by the 


appellation of T ©:pue ; and, by determin- 


ing the very latitude, can mean none other than 
thoſe of Bath. 
Solinus (in his Poly-hiftoria, deſcribing Bri- 


tain) ſays Fonteſque callidi, opiparo exculpti 2 


ratu, ad uſus mortalium. 


Cambden thinks it unqueſtionable, That 


« the ſprings thus accommodated were thoſe of 
0 * Bath,” . 


| 
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The fame of our baths was ſuch, that (by the 


Molmutiue Laws), the very roads which led to 
them were places of refuge. | | 
To Dunwallo King of Cornwall we may 
aſcribe that road which leads through Devon- 
hire and Somerſetſhire to Bath, improved by 
Belinus, the ſon of that monarch. | 
Divers public roads were afterwards made by 


| ſucceeding Princes, an inconteſtible proof of 


which is that called Ackman-ftreet, or Oakmen- 


fireet, leading from Buckinghamſhire through 


Oxfordſhire to the Foſſe, and fo on to Bath. 
By Antoninus's [tinerarinum, it appears that 
there was a road which led from the Aguæ ſolis, 
or Waters of Apollo, to Venta Silurum, the port 
of the Silures. 05 A b 
Bath was the reſidence of a conſular army for 
ten years, and upwards; and that, moſt likely, 
on account of the ſprings. Coins, ſtatues, altars, 


and inſcriptions, give evident marks of Roman 


refidence. The Baths were certainly built by 


the Romans themſelves, or by the Britons un- 
der Roman influence; ſo that, in either ſenſe, 


they may ſtrictly be called Roman : for, till then, 


the Britons were ignorant of the art of building 


with ſtone and mortar. 


Baccius (De Thermis) makes frequent menti- 


on of the Aquas Bathonias in Anglia. Thus, by 


conſent univerſal, the exiſtence of Roman Baths 


has been credited. 


Acciden- . In the year of our Lord 1755, the old Priory, 
rally diſco- ox Abbey-houſe, was pulled down. In clearing 


wered. 


away the foundation, ſtone coffins, bones of va- 
rious animals, and other things were found. 
This moved curioſity to ſearch ſtill deeper. Hot 


mineral waters guſhed forth, and interrupted 
the work. The old Roman Sewer was at laſt 


found; 
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found; the water was drained off. Foundations 
of regular buildings were fairly traced. 


Aſſiſted by Mr. Wood, Architect, Dr Lucas 


examined the ruins as they then appeared. In 
his Efſay on Mineral-waters, p. 228. Part iii. he 


gives the following deſcription.—< Under the Zfern 
foundation of the ſaid Abbey-houſe, full ten v · 
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feet deep, appear traces of a bath, whoſe di- 
menſions are 43 feet by 34. Within, and ad- 
joining to the walls, are the remains of twelve 
pilaſters, each meaſuring three feet ſix inches 
on the front of the plinth, by a projection of 
two feet three inches. Theſe pillars ſeem to 
have ſupported a roof. This bath ſtood north 
and ſouth. | 15 5 5 

« Tothe northward of this room, parted only 
by a ſlender wall, with an opening of about 


ten inches in the middle, adjoined a femi- 


circular bath, meaſuring from eaſt to weſt 
14 feet 4 inches, and from the crown of the 
ſemi- circle to the partition wall, which divides 
it from the ſquare bath, 18 feet 10 inches. 
The roof of this ſeems to have been ſuſtained 
by four pilaſters, one in each angle, and two 
at the ſpringing of the circle. This bath 


ſeems to have undergone ſome alteration, the 
60 
"hy 


baſe of the ſemi-circle 1s filled up to about the 
height of five feet, upon which two ſmall 
pilaſters were ſet on either ſide from the area, 


the ſemi-circular part, which ſeems to be all 
that wes reſerved for a bath. In this was 
placed a ſtone chair 18 inches high and 16 
broad. The two flights of ſteps were of 
different dimenſions. Thoſe to the weſt were 
three feet nine inches broad; thoſe to the eaſt 


four feet two inches. Each flight conſiſts of 
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ſteps ſix inches thick, and ſeem to have been 
worn by uſe three inches and a half out of the 
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ſquare. Theſe flights are divided by a ſtone 
partition, on a level with the floor. Along 
this diviſion, and along the weſt ſide of the 


area, a rude channel, of about three inches 


depth, was cut in the ſtone. The floor of this 
Bath ſeems to be on a level with that of the 


ſquare bath. 
&« Faſtward from the area and ſtairs of this 


ſemi-circular bath, ſtood an elegant room on 


each fide, ſuſtained by four pilaſters. 


„ Separated by a wall ſtood the Hypocaufta 


Laconica, or Stoves to the eaſtward. Theſe con- 
ſiſted of two large rooms, each meaſuring 39 
feet by 22, Each had a double floor, one 
of which lay one foot nine inches lower than 
the area round the ſquare: bath. On this 
lower floor ſtand rows of pillars, compoled 


of. ſquare bricks, of about an inch and three 


quarters thick, and nine inches ſquare. Theſe 


pillars ſuſtain aſecond floor compoſed of tiles 


two feet ſquare, and two inches thick, over 
which are laid two layers of firm cement mor- 


tar, each about two inches thick, which com- 


poſe the upper floor. 

% To the northward, ſeparated by a wall of 
three feet eleven inches, ſtood the other Hy- 

auſtum, with a door of communication. 

The floor of this is about eighteen inches 
higher than the other, 

« Theſe two rooms are ſet round with ſquare 
brick tubes of different lengths, from 16 to 
20 inches in length, and fix and three quarters 
wide. Theſe flues have two lateral openings 
of about two inches ſquare, five inches aſun- 
der. Theſe open into the vacuum between 


the two floors, and riſe through the walls. 
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c The north wall of the laſt ſtove was filled 


_ «with tubes of a leſſer ſize, placed horizontally 


* and perendicularly. The ſtones and bricks 
e between the pillars bear evident marks of fire, 
« while the flues are ſtrongly charged with ſoot, 
„ which plainly point out their uſes. 

„Heat was communicated to theſe flues by 
c means of Prefurnia. In the middle of the 
e northern wall of the ſecond ſtove, the ruins 


of one of theſe furnaces appeatrs.. It conſiſts 
<« of ſtrong walls of about 16 feet ſquare, with 


% an opening in the center of about three feet 
«. wide, which terminates conically in the north 


wall of the ſtove, two feet wide, where part 


« of the broken arch bears evident marks of fire. 
„ About the mouth of the furnace there were 


'<« ſcattered pieces of burned wood, charcoal, 


& &c evident proofs of their uſe. 


On each ſide of the furnace, adjoining to 


cc the wall of the northermoſt ſtove, is a ſemi- 
c“ Eircular chamber, of about ten feet four inches 
« by nine feet fix. Their floors are nearly two 
<« feet {ix inches lower than that of the next 
&« ſtove, into which they both open. The pave- 
e ments are teſſelated with variegated rows of 
“ pebbles and red bricks. | 
To the northward of theſe there appear 
<« ruins of two other ſquare chambers, of more 
e ordinary work.” Thus far Lucas. 

Since the time of his publication, the ground 
has been farther cleared away. There now ap- 
pears another ſemi-circular bath to the ſouth- 
ward, of the ſame dimenſions exactly with the 
firſt. What he calls the Great Bath, with his 


Semi-circular, Hypocauſta, Laconica 6c forms 

only one wing of a ſpacious regular building. 
From a ſurvey of theſe our ruins we may with 

Hme certainty determine the nature of theſe 


Balnea 
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Balnea penſilia, firſt invented by Sergius Orata; 
and afterwards adopted by Aſclepiades, according 
to Pliny, lib. xxi. c. 3. Mercurialis (De Art. 
Gymnaſt. lib. iii. cap. 12. ) ingeniouſly ſuppoſes 
' *Balua © | thele Balnea penſilia to be ſwung like modern 
pexfilia. hammocks, adding pleaſure to the power of the 
| waters. Nor does Baccius ſeem to diſſent from 
this opinion, lib. vii. c. 33. Dr. Glaſs of Exeter 
differs with the two laſt ; he ſuppoſes them 
terraſs floors, ſupported by pillars, which allow 
ſpace for the ſublambent fire, Account of the an- 
tient Baths, and their uſes in Phyſic, p. 11—16. 
Dr. Swinhow confirms this opinion in his Diſſer- 
ratio Inauguralis de Thermarum antiquitate, &c p. P 
20. His words are Quod quidem magis veriſimile vi- n 
detur, et haud leviter ab ipſo Plinio confirmari. The tl 
terraſs floors ſupported by brick - pillars, and K 
ar 
m 
EX 


yay i fy 3 Y 


ſurrounded with flues charged with ſoot, now 
convince me of the juſtneſs of Glaſs's and Swin- 
how's opinion. The Eaſtern Vapour Baths are 


now demoliſhing in order to make way for ruder B. 
modern improvements. Whenever the rubbiſh || #: 

which covers the eaſtern wing of the Roman | 
ruins comes to be removed, ſimilar Baines pen- ha 
lia will doubtleſs be found. 0 
Great From each corner of the weſtermoſt fide — the 
La. Lucas's bath, a baſe of 68 feet, there iſſues a pie 
| wall of ſtone and mortar. Theſe walls J have at 
traced ſix or eight feet weſtward, under that ſta, 
cauſeway which leads from the church-yard to rw 
the Abbey- green. When, as we may ſuppoſe, wa 
they have run a length proportionable to the and 
wideth, they compole a bath which may indeed out 
be called Great, 96 by 68. F {mc 
Adjoining to the inſide walls of this central deſc 
bath, there are baſes of pilaſters, as in Lucas'ss imp 
Between the wall and the bath, there is a corri- gros 
n. paved with a hard blue ſtone, eight inches, far: 


thick. 
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thick. From the weſtermoſt ſide of Lucas's 
bath a ſubterraneous paſſage has been traced 24 


feet, at the end of which was found a leaden 


ciſtern, raiſed about three feet above the pave- 
ment, conſtantly overflowing with hot water. 
From this a channel is viſible in the pavement, 
in a line of direction eaſtward, conveying the 


water to Lucas's bath. In this chanaek within | 


four or five feet of the eaſtern bath, bubbles up 
a ſtrong ſpring, which raiſes the mercury in the 
Thermometer almoſt to the ſame heighth with the 
main ſpring of the King's bath. 

If the ſize of Hercules may be gueſſed by the 
print of his foot, if proportion obtained in Ro- 


man architecture, we may venture to pronounce 


that the great ſpring which now riſes in the 
| King” s bath, once roſe in the weſtern wing of the 


antient Roman ſtructure. Aſſiſted by Mr. Pal- 


mer, an ingenious builder, I have ventured to 
exhibit a complete ground plot of the Roman 


Baths; a diſcovery of no leſs curioſity than in- 
ſtruction. 


The floor of the eaſtern bath is paved with a 


hard blue ſlate, in the Semerſetſhire idiom called 
Pennant flag. The walls of the baths, as far as 
the ground 1s cleared away, are built of ſmall 
pieces of ſtone and greyiſh mortar, or run-lime, 
at this day almoſt impenetrable. Theſe walls 
ſtand now five or fix feet high, plaiſtered with 
two or three coats of cement. That next the 
wall ſeems to be coarſe, intermixed with white 


and red, hardly ſeparable from the ſtone. The- 
outermoſt coat is of a deep brick-duſt red, 
ſmooth, hard, without a crack; the very mortar 


deſcribed by Vitruvius, which we, with all our 
improvements, know not how to imitate. This 


ground plot is exhibited in the plate annexed, as 


tar as the earth is Ga away. The remainder 
18 


21 
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Ruin of. FR 


- Baths, 
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is ſuppoſed, and drawen out in dotted lines. The 
—— exhibits alſo an elevation of the ſection of 


the wing diſcovered, with references. 
IAE time and manner of the ruin of the . 


man baths are uncertain. By the perfection of 


the ground plot now before our eyes, we may 


rationally pronounce that the Roman baths were 
deſtroyed rather by the hand of violence than 
that of time. | 
The Romans abandoned their conqueſts about 
the year of our Lord 420. Probably they left 


the baths ſtanding. | 
In the year 574, the Saxons carried fire and 


ſword to the heads of the fountains ; they laid 


the city of Bath, then Achmancheſter in aſhes, ſo 
that if the Baths were ſpared by the Britons, 


they were doubtleſs deſtroyed by the Saxons, 


Ther ex- 
tent. 


The Baths lay neglected as a waſte place, 
doomed to receive carrion, ordure, and rubbiſh 
of every ſort. Their walls were incruſted with 
a hard white petrification, a proof of the waters 
being confined by the choaking up of the ſewer. 
What they now are we have already ſeen. 


CHAP: III. N 
Of the Conftrufion of Baths. 


HE TERM covered an almoſt Rs 


ble extent of ground, adeo ut queſdam un- 


- decies millies pedum tata area continere conſtat z; auc- 


tore Bap. Alberto in libris de Architefura.. The 


Dioclęſian Therme contained one hundred parti- | 
tions moſt nobly and variouſly. finiſhed, beſides # 


ſpacious ſtreets, and appendicles belonging) 8 


the ſervices of the baths. 4 
The Antonian and Diocleſian baths differed |} 
in form and diſpoſition of parts; in both, thge 


area was ſpacious and ſquare, or rather a ſquare 
| compoſed 
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compoſed of three ſquares. In the firſt, or ex- 
ernal, which incloſed the other two like a ram- 


br middle, ſpacious ſtreets extended themſelves 
on all hands, galleries, and plantations, where 
company exerciſed themſelves in the open 
Wir, /ub divo. In the third, or central, were the 
Baths, with their apurtenances, halls, galleries, 
nd portico's, where (according to Vitruvius) 
the Atbletz, or champions performed their ex- 
erciſes under cover in the winter time, and 
2 which they paſs immediately into the 


as a large pond appropriated. Sometimes 
they paſſed into the warm baths, and from 
thence they inſtantly leaped into the cold. By 
wonderful art, and, at immenſe expence, wa- 
ters warm, hot, and cold were continually re- 
eived into reſervoirs accommodated for all pur- 
pe ſes. Nec mirum, fi confideretur publici ædiſicii 
nagnitudo, in quo communis fuerit ratio maxime ci- 
tatis ad exercitia, ad balnea, ad diſciplinas, & 
ad delicias. The anterior front of the inner 


other on the left. Each order was divided into 
Four chambers conforming on both ſides, and ſo 
built, that there was a paſſage from each into 
the other. 


one appropriated for the men, the. other for the 
omen. From this branched out fues through 


reſſes it, TR 
. 


PETTY) 


part, were the Gymna/ia covered. In the ſecond, 


— was divided into two orders of Bagnio's, 
one on the right of the Scove, or Hypocauſtum, the 


he walls of the baths, as Statius erg ex- 


23 


The firong and healthy, after exerciſe, prac- Sꝛoin- 
tifed ſwimming only. For this purpoſe there *. 


In the middle was the Hypocauſtum, or fur- Ani 
nace, common to the Caldaria on both ſides, /u. 


24 


Cameræ. 
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i languidus ignis inerrat  _ 
Aadibus, & tenuem volvunt hypocauſta vaporen. 


Over this furnace there were placed thre: 
Boilers, or caldrons, named Caldarium, Tepidarim, 
and Frigidarium, by the Latins, and Manta by 
the Greeks, from their immenſe capacity. Theſ: 


were placed ſo that as faſt as the Tepidarium 


emptied itſelf into the Caldarium, fo faſt ſhould 
the Frigidarium empty itſelf into the Tepidz 
rium. : | "= 

The Camera, or chambers were four, Lac. 
cum, Calidarium, Frigidarium, and Tepidarium. 
Sometimes they were but three. Sub eſte pri. 
mum paululum in T epidario ſudare ſolitos, tum tranjr 


2 Calidarium, ubi ſudabatur largius, deinde in fri 


gidam, ſays Celſus lib. i. cap. 4. Primum enim i. 
gredientes in aere verſantur calido; hinc, in aquan 
calidam deſcendunt. Ab bac in frigidam, & tai- 
dem in quarta ſudorem detergebant, quod erat Tepidi- 
rium, lays Galen, lib. x. Method. The term La 
conicum was taken from the Lacones, who were 
the authors of this ſpecies of bathing, as we learn 
from Plutarch, in his Life of Alcibiades. Thi 
Greeks ſometimes gave it the name of Ilvprvnpm, 
or vzoz4v5e, from its firey dry vapor. The La. 
tins gave it the name of Calidarium quali Cel! 
calidua. Seneca calls it Sudatorium. The inten. 
tion of this bath was, that the patient mig: 
{weat profuſely here, and then, anointed, go in. 
to the cold bath. Martial, ſpeaking of tt: 
Etrurian baths, ſays, 

Ritus fi tibi placeant Laconiui 

Contentus potes arido Vapore 

Cruda Virgine, Martiaque mergi. 


Celſus calls this manner of bathing A i. 


_ dationes, In another place he orders the bod! 
| | | 50 


00e 
1 
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the patient tarried lon 
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| to be dried, exficcari corpora. Oribaſius calls 


the air of the Laconicum hot and moiſt, which 
ſeems rational; for the floors of theſe Vapor- 
baths were compoſed of terraſſe, ſupported by 
bricks of about 20 inches diameter. Theſe 
bricks were ſupported by rows of ſhort pillars 
of bricks of about eight inches ſquare. Be- 
tween the interſtices — thoſe pillars Wenn of 
flame iſſued from the common ſtove. Water 
was alſo admitted from adjoining baths. Proofs 


of both which any body may now ſee in the 


ruins of our Roman baths, ſome of which I 
have ſaved. Partim agqueis per ſuos tubos, ac 
ſpiracula, vapores mixti ad haemiſpherium Laconici 
petentes, ſub curvatura magni clypei, in tenuiſſimas 
convertantur aſpergines, que imbrium modo, ſupra 
capita eorum qui morabantur in Laconico deplue- 
bont. Galen (Method. x.) ſays, Poteſt autem hec 
prima pars ſuo tenui calore, reſeratis undique meati- 
bus, liguatiſque per totum ſuperfiuis, ſudores, utileſque 
madores elicere, inequalia æquare, cutim laxare, & 
multa hac ſub detenta evaciare. 

From the Laconicum, or Vapor-bath, the bather 
went into the Calidarium, which properly was 
called Au , 1. e. Lavacrum, or Warm- water- 
bath. This bath was larger than any of the reſt, 

ger in it, and uſed it of- 
tener, eſpecially the weak. In private baths, it 
was tempered to any degree of heat. 

From the Calidarium the bather went diredtly | 
into the Frigidarium. 


25 


From the Frigidarium, there was a paſſage back Frigida- 
1nto the Tepidarium, Vapor- bath, or Apodyterium, 774 


or Dreſſing- room; here began and ended the Bath.. 
Till che days of Aſclepiades, the Romans pro- 


bably heated their water in a boiler, and then 


poured it into a tub. Theſe warriors cured 
themſelves by ſweating in the ſame rude man- 
| z E 2 - - 
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ner as the Indians do at this day. Aſclepiadmm 


adjuvare multa, quorum cura nims anxia & rudi, 
ut obruendi ægros veſte, ſudoreſque omni-modb ciendi, 
nunc corpora ad ignes torrendi; imo vero toti Italie 
imperatrici tum primum penſilium balneareum uſu, 
ad infinitum blandiente, ſays Pliny Hiſt. lib. xxvi. 


cap. 3. Quædam noſtra demum memoria prodiiſ 


feimus----ut ſuſpenſuras Balnearum, & impreſſos pa. 
rietibus tubos, per quos circumfunderetur calor, qui 
ima ſemel & ſumma foveret equaliter, ſays Seneca, 
The ſſpenſuræ balnearum and the flues in the walls 
which Seneca expreſsly mentions were undoubt- 
edly contrived to heat the ſtoves under and over. 
Vitruvius orders the hearth or furnace to riſe 
gradually from the Præfurnium, quo facilius flan- 
ma pervagaretur ſub ſuſpenſura. 

In the three, the manner of bathing was the 


manner of fame. The bather ſat down on a joint-ſtool call. 


bathing. 


ed Solium, the legs and thighs immerſed only in 
water. | Os | 

The water was taken up and poured on his 
head, and particular parts, from pitchers and 
urns, from greater or leſſer heights. In ſome 
caſes, - the bathers came out of the hot water, 


were anointed, and returned. In others, they 


did not go into the water, but ſat down by the 
ſide of the bath, and had the water poured on 
them. ED 

After bathing in the cooler water, they were 
rubbed commonly, and detained in a temperate 
air till the ſweat ceaſed. Then they were wiped 


dry, anointed, dreſſed, and diſmiſſed. In difor- 


ders of the head, Celſus mentions the manner of 
uſing the different baths, lib. i. c. 4. © Sub 


s veſte primum paululum in Tepidario inſudare, 
l ibi ungi, tum tranſire in Caldarium; ubi ſudz- 


<« rit, in ſolium non deſcendere, ſed multa aqua 


| « calida per caput ſe totum perfundere, tum 


tepida 
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« tepida uti, deinde frigida, diutiuſque ea ca- 
« put quam cæteras partes perfundere; deinde 
« 1d aliquandiu perfricare, noviſſime detergere, 
« & ungere.” „ 

Modern practice immerges the body in warm dern 
water, mento tenus, up to the chin. The head, practice. 
mean- while, is expoſed to the external air. As the 
preſſure of water is 885 times more than that of 
the atmoſphere, and as the juices are greatly ra- 
| rified by heat, need we be ſurprized if the blood 


ui 
1 forcibly driven up ſhould occaſion head-aches, | 
ls vertigos, apoplexies, &c.? 
bt- The water contained in the Frigidarium was 
er. cold, in private baths deſigned for the healthy, 
iſe as Pliny the younger obſerves in his Ep. vi. 
- lib. v. | 
The Frigidaria uſed for invalids were not quite 
he cold; for, the kiln or oven was open under the 
Ald Frigidarium, as well as the Tepidarium and Cal- 
in darium. This appears from the direction for 


building baths given by Vitruvius, 4b. v. cap. 10. 
his Supra hypocauſtum tria ahena ſunt componenda, Cal- 


nd darium, Tepidarium, & Frigidarium, ita collocata 
me uti ex Tepidario, in Caldarium quantum aquæ callidæ 
er, exiſſet, influeret de I'rigidario, in Tepidarium eadem 
ey ratione. Theſe bathing veſſels rariged one after 
he another in the ſame direction ſo that the water 


on fell from the one into the other. The hearth 
was loweſt at the præſurnium or kiln's mouth, 


ere and gradually aſcended as it went back under the 
ate Caldarium, Tepidarium, and Frigidarium. From 
ed this ſituation of the Frigidarium, and from the 
or- WW continuance of the ſweat which was expected after 


of bathing in the cooler water (as Galen relates, 
ub Method. Med. lib. x. cap. 10.) we may conclude 
re, that the chill of the water in the Frigidarium | 
4a. was taken off. | 
ua | : = 9 | The 
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The Arabian Phyſicians (as we learn fron an, 
Avicenna, lib. i. Canon. Fen. 3. Dot. 2. cap. 6. } trahen 


ordered the water of the cold bath to be ſoften. AS 
ed when it was uſed after the hot. Oportet 2 Wl "©'<* 
aqua multum fit frigida, imo ut fit temperata. and C 


can o. Tux Cella Olearia was to be ſeen (ſays Bac. Wil s t 
%, cis, p. 384.) in Diocleſian's baths, before the below 


7. — There the oils, ointments, and per- warm: 
fumes were keeped. The practice of anointing por t 
was common. 'Ointments were ſometimes the Dreſſ1 


Turury. common gift of the Emperors, whoſe" luxury was Bi peoph 
incredible, eſpecially at the dedication of baths. Firlt, 
Lampridius tells, us that Heliogabalus never Tepic 


bathed till the waters were perfumed with pre- undre 
cious ointments. Pliny informs us that Nero bers, 
not only perfumed the baths with hot ointments, with 
but he waſhed alſo with cold ointments. The te 2 
names of theſe precious ointments are pre- mor 

rom 


ſerved in antient ſtory, the Oenantbium, Eriti- 
num, Rhodium, Cyprinum, Nardinum, Spicatun, the J 
Jaſminum. This luxury deſcended at laſt even the ot 


to Whores, as Juvenal obſerves, : out fv 
camer 
Machis foliata parantur. jacent 
| ter. 
CHAP. IV. ite] 
„ : Galen 
| of the-Thermul.e or Sinphe. Celſu: 
Sinpbæ. 41 TIMUR quidem in Italia, & frequen- _ 
| 6 tius in Germania, duplici Stupharum ge. = 


ee nere, arctiſſimæ concamerationes pro ſervan- 4. 
% do calore,” ſays Baccius, p. 393. Some of alid; 


theſe were private, of hot air, which the Ger a 
mans make particular uſe of in winter. The eke 
ſame which the Dutch women uſe at this day. with 
Others there are public, or rather mercenary, _ 

7 


where people bathe, ſweat, and cup, ub lavantii, 
| ſadart, coid \ 


} 
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ſudant, & cornua quedam ſcabigſis applicantur, ad 


om 
6.) Vabendum e Suprema cute ſanguinem. 
en- As in private baths, ſo in the Stupbæ, there Apodyte- 


were three diſtinct parts, Apodyterium, Lacenicum, rium. 
and Calidarium. As the temperature of theſe 
was to be different, the furnace was ſo placed 
the below, that it ſerved the common purpoſe of 
Voarming the water, as well as diffuſing the va- 
por to different parts. In the Veſtibulum, or 


he Drefling-Room, there was a porch, in which 
12; people walked till they could be admitted. 
hs, Firlt, they went into this Apodyterium, or 


Tepidarium, of a temperate heat, where they 
undreſſed. Compared with the other cham- 

bers, this was double, chearful, and adorned 

with pleaſant pictures. In a part of this was 

the Tonſtrina, with its Aleothęſia, or Ambry, 

ſtored with perfumes, oils, and ointments. 

From this there were two doors, one into 

the Laconicum, for the purpoſe of ſweating, 

the other into the Calidarium, for bathing, with- 

out ſweating. The Laconicum was round con- Laconi- 
camerated, filled with hot vapor, from the ſub-©#: 
Jacent furnace, as well as the ſteam of hot wa- 

ter. Here perſons ſweated profyſely. Here 

little horns were applied for the purpoſe of Ciping. Cutting. 
Galen mentions theſe Corniculi; fo does Corn. 
Celſus, who ſays there were two forts, one of 

horn with a little hole filled with wax; the other 

of braſs, applied with hot ointment. 

From the Laconicum, they paſſed into the Calida- 
Calidarium, in which the temperature of the! 
ar was equal to that of the Apodyterium, 
where they waſhed, and thence ſprung forth- 
with into cold water, or luke-warm. "Thoſe 
who, from ſweating, and the uſe of the Laconi- 
cum, do not (ſays Galen) immediately go into 
cold water, keel their whole body chilled; nor 
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are they out of danger, by expoſing their open 
pores to the external air. Which danger is pre. 
vented by the perfuſion of cold water, by which 
the ſkin is condenſated, and the parts before 
heated are here ſafely cooled. Eodem Galen tejts, 
Laconicum & cetera calidaria præparatoria ſint ad 


frigidam. Thoſe who want not to ſweat, may 
paſs directly from the Dreſſing- room into the 


warm water or Calidarium. Thoſe who wiſh to 
reap every benefit of bathing, and cure infirmi. 
ties, intrent balncum, cubent, taceant, laventur, & 
in Apodyterium : odeant, ubi commode exficcentur, 
wveſtirique incipianc, ac ita in priſtinum nature bali. 
tum belle reſtituti, abeantque. Atque hic eſſe debet 
Stupharum ritus, ſays Baccius, p. 394, 395: 
The Roman Stuphæ, were none other than the 
Greek Hypocauſta, ſtipatum conclave, accenſis, a tergo 
vel ſub camino ignibus concaleſcens, Aobunas Ozpuas, 
Cellas Calidarias in quibus ſedentes calefierent, 
From this Hypocauſtum,Stupha, or Camera which 
contained hot air, there were Vaporariæ feneſtræ, 
or Tubes, which conveyed hot air under the 
floors, over the ceilings, and through the walls. 
The principal hot room and the tubes were indi- 
criminately called Hypocauſta, or Stoves. 
Pliny explains the manner in his letter to 
Gallus. Applicitum eſt cubiculo Hypocauſtum pe. 
rexiguum, quod, anguſta feneſtra, ſuppoſitum calorem 
Seneca, 
writing to Lucullus, mentions this contrivance 
as one of the deliciæ of the age. Impreſſos paricli- 
bus tubos a Prefurnio, per quos circumfuſus calor, 
ima ſemel & ſumma calfaceret æqualiter. Paulus, a 
Lawyer, defines them Tubulos per quos paries calore 
torretar. The ſame Pliny, in another letter to 
Gallus, calls them Zete, and Zeteculæ, propria 


 ealorum tonclavia, ubi leftuli eſſent ad delicias & 


Zetæ, or 


amores. Heliogabalus ordered theſe : 
| | Bagnios 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
Bagnio's to be vapored with the coſtly perfumes 


5 


of India. That there were veſtiges of ſuch tubes 


then to be ſeen in the ſacrarium of the churches 
Saint Helena, and that of the Holy Croſs in Jeruſa- 
lem, qui ſub opere tectorio quadrata forma, quatuor 
digitorum lata, ac triplici conjuncta ordine, ab imo 
(ut mibi videtur) hypocauſto calores in ſupernas 
dium partes deferre debent, ſays Baccius, p. 396. 
The very ſame are now to be ſeen in the Roman 
Ruins at Bath. | . 


Taz Greeks, and their imitators the firſt Ro- Autient 


mans, beſtowed not a little labour and expence manner of 
| airing 


in airing their houſes. Abroad they ſpent the}, 


whole day in liberal exerciſes; content with a 
ſpare breakfaſt, about ſun-ſet they had their 
public baths. Reſpecting the difference of ſea- 
ſons, they diffuſed heat over all the houſe, in 
cameras, in triclinia, in aulas, in zetas, in muſæa. 
Thus they preſerved their houſes, pictures, books, 
cloaths, and coſtly furniture. | 


0u/es. 


Ix the days of primitive virtue, the ſtructure Antiexe 
of houſes was ſimple, the windows were but 4% 


mall; there were then no Portici penſiles for 
ſhow. The Romans (like our Highlanders ) 
adapted their dreſs to neceſſity. Cloathed in 
imple looſe Tunic's, they dared the dangers of 
warfare and exerciſe. Their brawny limbs 
were non indecoro pulvere ſordidi. Speaking of 
the Italians his countrymen, Baccius ſays, 
From rude northern cuſtom, ſinking under 
* the preſſure of cloaths, and funddlec in ban 
* dages, we lounge away whole days over coal 
* fires. By idleneſs and preſſure, we grow in- 
* active. By ſmoak we injure our eyes. Our 
* bodies and our ſenſes forget their offices. An- 
tient Rome. cloathed her ſons ſoluto ſago, aut 


* femplici tunica, Modern Rome cloathes her 


* ſons in ſtreight garments. Dreſſed like ſlaves, 
| cc their 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


„ their ſkirts dangle down to their heels.” In 


their antient natural dreſs, the Highlanders ford- 
ed rivers, and ſkipped over mountains. Oppreſied 
with ſleep, they wrapped themſelves up in their 
late toge, or plaids, laid themſelves down on the 
heath, and defied nocturnal damps. Blind poli- 
cy (in its fright) ſaw treaſon even in dreſs. In 
German plains, Highlanders are gratified with 
their antient habit, while thoſe who ſeek their 


| bread amidſt faſtneſſes and woods, mourn the 


ſeverity of being /egally pinioned with breeches, 
and doomed to dangle unnatural ſkirts. 

In antient opulent houſes, from one common 
ſtove divers uſes were obtained. In the lower 
Prefurnium, where the ſervants lived, was the do- 
meſtic kitchen. Above, and on all ſides of the 
Hypocauſtum, where the Vaſa Balnearia were 
fixed, were diſtributed the Baths. Thro? tubes 
and under the floors, and within the walls, firey 
vapor exhaled through every part of the build. 
ing. Quod artificium (ſays Baccius) animadver- 
ti olim ex ruinis in Tuſculo Luculli, ubi, in fronte 
ſitum erat Hypocauſtum, rotunda forma, centum pe- 
dum ambitu, diſtinctum æquis ſpatiis per foculos arc- 
tos, ex quibus tubi occulti & fifti deducebant colorem 
per tria ſtadia, ſub ſolo, ſub viridarits, ad capita 
villa, ubi ades omnes, & cubicula communem fil 
ciperent colorem apertis vel flipatis feneftris, quantum 
vellent. | 5 

The antient Germans uſed to build a conc: 
merated furnace behind the Su , from this, 
heat was carried through tubes. Vapors com- 
monly tranſpired through little openings in the 
pavement, or ſometimes there were placed orna 
ments, figures, or ſtatues, which poured fort 
hot air, inſenſibly, through their noſtrils, cars, 


eyes, ſpears, &c. 5 > _ 
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BATHS AN TIENT and MODERN. 
On the ſubject of Bathing, Baccius exceeds all 
who went before him. To this ſtudy he ſeems 


to have applied himſelf with a ſpirit truly philo- 


| ſophic. His book De Thermis is a treaſure in 
| which every antient gem may be viewed. He 
has not only reſtored the art of Bathing, but he 
has fully proved that Bathing, why as applied, 


exceeds the power of every other medicine. 


He deſcribes the form of the natural Baths of Baccius's 
his day. Our Baths uſed to be convenient .. 
cc 


enough ; for, beſides the common tanks 
« which receive the common influx of different 


„ veins, there are particular Baths on all ſides, 
divided by ſingle walls, ſome for men, others 


7 


* 


« for women, ſome for thoſe who labour under 
« infe&tious diſorders; ſome more, fome leſs 
temperate. Thefe are all covered and paved. Et 
tefto operta, & contabulata. It may not be amiſs 
to obſerve that the inner cloſer, or conclave, 
« js contrived ſo as not to be quite cloſe.. In it 
« there are placed windows, feneſtre volubiles, 
« by which thoſe vapors which putrify in cloſe 
« places, and contaminate the viſcera, may 
« tranſpire. Better it were to place pipes of 
« hot and cold water near, that the heat of the 
« water might be duly tempered.” Satius erit 
canaliculos calidarum & frigidarum juxta collocaſſe, 
ut quotieſcunque expedierit, aquarum varie poſſint 
fert Temperature. 

Let the bather likewiſe, before his going 
ein, get rid of all other excrements , let him 
„ bathe on an empty ſtomach, early in the 
* morning, and an hour before ſupper ; for, 
++ at thoſe times concoction is completed. Let 
him put on drawers, or trowſers, /ubligaculis, 
and a thick ruſſet cap, #irreto, leſt his head 
* ſhould be filled with vapors; let him gradu- 
ally immerge his naked body up to the ſhoul- 
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BATHS AN TIENT and MODERN, 


« ders, ſenſum deſcendat, non ſemel, ut in frigidis. 
Let the temperament of the water be ſuch as 


« the affection requires, and as the patient 
« thinks grateful ; acribus vero, & que carent 


<« alterius aquæ temperamento, reſerare & claudere 


« venarum emiſſaria tantiſper eſt opus. Let the 


c bather ſit ſtill ; if the heat is like to overcome 


& him, he may put his hands or feet above wa- 


e ter, taceat, & mihil agat, ſed, per miniſtros ter- 
* gtatur, ne commoto corpore muſculi extendantur. 
Let him ſtay longer than in the artificial Bath 


«-an hour, or more, & in ſumma pro tolerantia, 


quam potiſſime, in omni Thermarum uſu, regulam 


« Preſcripſimus. Or, according to ſome, till the 
« fingers and toes begin to purſe, donec digito- 


rum extremitates rugas contrahere cæperint. Or, 


<« better, till the ſweat begins to bedew the 


«. brow, qui jam deductas efſe ad cutim ſuperfluita- 


« fes erit indicium, ac feſtinare eas ad exitum per 


« ſudorem. Then let him come out, be rubbed 


dry, go to his chamber, and lay down without 
« ſleeping. There let him ſweat, and be dried 
« with towels, till he returns to his former ſtate. 
« Then let him riſe, and eat moderately. If, 
< by over hot bathing, the ſkin feels dry, and as 
<« jt were inflamed, qua/i incenſa, I would adviſe 
<« the body to be ſprinkled with common cold 
« water, according to Pliny, laudo quam Plinius 
% ponit antiquorum conſuetudinem, ut frigida dui 
e /altem conſpergatur.” . 

In this caſe he only adviſes cold aſperſion to 
thoſe who have been uſed to it. He perempto- 
rily forbids it after bathing in hot natural Baths, 


- becauſe the advantages procured by cold water 


may be as well obtained by the mineral princt- 
ples of the natural bath ; theſe cloſe the pores, 
condenſate the ſkin, and defend the body from 


external injuries. Cæterum id longe a ratione alie- 
| num 


„ Hurd, 
* voca 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
zum in Balneis naturalibus, quia fic per frigidam co- 
hibita perſpiratione ( ſudoribus jam per balneum exci- 


| tatis) ad intima viderim lethales inflammationes in 


35 


viſcera. Quo nomine ſatius exiſtimo, ut durante bal- - 


neo ab omni frigidæ conſpenſione abſtineant. Nam ff 
quas utilitates præſtaret frigida, cutim denſando, po- 
ros claudendo, eaſdem fimul operantur Balnea natura- 
lia, que actuali caliditate, & terrea minerarum ſic- 


| citate valenter conſtipare cutim poſſunt. He allows 
| patients to be anointed according to the common 


cuſtom in artificial Baths. Sin autem communem 


in boc approbamus uſum de Unctionibus ad Balnea na- 


turalia, Fc. page 73, 74, 96. 
CHAT V. - 
Of Aſperfon, or Pumping. 


A to Aſperfion, Among the antients, Aſ- 
« perfion was common in their luxurious artifi- 
« cial baths. The cuſtom was to deſcend from 
« the Caldarium into the Frigidarium, as we have 
« already explained, or to receive the water 


| © ſprinkled on the body from a height. By rea- 


« {on of the ſcantineſs of the Bath, or, for ſome 
particular reaſon, total immerſion was often 
« forbidden, the water was received on ſome 
particular member. Porro nobis uſurpanda vo- 


| © nit aſperſio, interdum ob balnei penuriam, interdum 


« data opera, ubi, ob aliquam cauſam prohibemur a 
** balneo, quod per ſpeciales quoſdam- caſus breviter 
« percurremus. Aſperſion was uſed for head- 
e aches, in ardent fevers, faintings, baimorages, de- 
« liriums,. phrenſies, ulcers, &c. The uſe of Aſ- 
perſion in natural baths was rare among the 
* antients. Aſperfionum vero uſus, ad balnea na- 
' turalia, rarior videtur fuiſſe aitiquis, Its proper 
vocabule is neither to be found among the 


Lay 


* 


c 


% Greeks, . 


6 ROM Bathing Baccius proceeds (p. 74.) Pumping. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


“ Greeks, nor among the Latins. The common 


c term is impluvium, impluere, infundere, conſper. 
ec gere. Pliny, of all men the moſt obſervant 
« of antient rites, makes no mention of it. Ho- 
e race writing from Baie, ſeems to take notice 
« of the cuſtom. 11 55 


« Oui caput & flomachum ſupponere fontibus 
ce audent 
* Cluinis ; Gabioſque petant, & frigida rura, 


« Toexpreſs this operation, Baccius uſurps 
«© more modern vulgar term Duccia. This word 


_ « Duccia is ſometimes applied to Stillicidiun, 
e ſometimes to Aſperfion, and is no more nor 


<« leſs than what we now uſe every day, and im. 
properly name Dry-pumping. . 


“ There are one, two, or more pipes ſtopped 


by a voluble cock, ſpiggot, or Epiſtomion, which 
Cc pour forth the water from the common foun- 


% tain. From this the water falls at the diſtance 
« of a hand-breadth, or cubit. The method 1; 
<« two-fold, He who wants the aſperſion only, 
« fits on a ſeat, or reclines, in ſuch a poſture; 
+ that the water may bedew any particular part. 
The other is ſo contrived, that i immerging the 
body in the bath, the patient may receive the 
vater from the cock, in form of a ſtillicidium, 
* qui modus in robuſtiore corpore, ac veteri affect 
e utilior eft, attrahente ſimul infra a balneo, « 
aqua ipſa Ducciæ ex ictu vebementor diſcutientt 


8 chi anſwers the purpoſes of heating, drying, 


* refetving, ſoftening, and ſtrengthening. If there 
are particular affections in the upper part 0! 
ce the body, Galen commends this perfuſion 452 
« powerful penetrant and diſcutient. Hot {ui 
bs phureous waters thus act powerfully as diſcu- 


* tients. Aluminous, 8 and ful- 
5 « pliureou 


| 
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of « phureous waters act powerfully as diſcutients, k 
V and ſtrengthners. Galen (De ſan. tuenda) ob- 1 
nt « ſerves that natural hot baths are hurtful, capi- 
0- « tibus natura calidis, frigido aliequt exiftente affec- 


ce « tu,  Aﬀettibus, naturis, & membris frigidis, 
« Duccia eſt optimum remedium. Aſfectibus hepatis, 
« liens, & ventriculi, que minus ſunt frigida, 
us « Duccia non concedenda, niſi in deſperatis. In in- 
« yeterate head-aches, the hair is to be razed 
« for the breadth of four fingers, and the length 
« of two, from the coronal to the ſagittal ſuture. 
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be received on the occiput, nape of the neck, 
ſhoulders, and down the whole ſpine. If the 


nce , 


d 18 c 


A 


$7 « The head is to be bound with a coronal cap, 
Id « and the patient is to fit on a ſtool. The firſt 
day he 1 iſe the tepid ſtillicidi 7 ſ: 
im, « day he is to uſe the tepid ſtillicidium, increaſ- 4; 
nor « ing the heat by degrees. Thoſe who are aſ- . 
im. « tected with a cold moiſt catarrh, or deafneſs, ol 
are to receive the Duccia on the Bregma, be- 5 
ped „ing the thinneſt part.----For relaxations, re- KY 
lich « ſolutions, detenſions, ſpaſms, contractions, or 7 
un- « infirmities of the nerves, the impluvium is to 9 
5. 


. 
4 * — 
ay 


nly, « detluxion has ceaſed, the parts affected are to 
ure; WI © be bedewed, and that for a long time.----In 
art, WI © inveterate hæmicrania's the part is to be 


the Wl © pumped, morning and evening, on an empty 
the Wl © ſtomach. He recommends pumping in ca- 
um, « carrhs, loſs of memory, epilepſy, deafneſs, 
feu © &c. | 

„ a WM © He orders the patient to continue this re- 
ente. © gimen for twenty days, one hour, or more, as 
yin, he can bear it, every day. The head is be 
her WW © rubbed, dried, and then covered. Sleep is 
rt ol © to be ayoided thro? the day. He is to live 
2520 on a regular diet for forty days, he is not 
ſul- © to waſh his head, nor remove the cruſt left 
liſcu- © by the water. Salem vitet, venta, atque veue- 
ſul-· © om,” | : | 
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33 BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
Modus ope- This operation does not hurt by its heat, cold, 


randi. or preſſure; but in regard to the nature of the 


fluids contained. Thoſe who have their humors 


ſet afloat from the lighteſt cauſe, viz. from an- 


ger, exerciſe, drinking, heat of the ſun, ſleeping 


in the day, or crapula, may be eaſily injured by 


bathing, or pumping. 

By its weight, preſſure, heat, and coldneſs, 
water has produced wonderful effects. Heat 
rarifies the juices, the diameters of the veſſels 

are enlarged, the obſtructing matter is reabſorb- 
ed, broken down, and excreted by the ſecretory 
organs. Cold rouſes the ſpirits, invigorates the 
heart, and forces the blood from the center to 
the circumference. Thus are obſtructions re- 
moved, thus are parts oedematous, phlegmatic, 
and relaxed, invigorated. Great Cures have 
been performed by Pumping, hot and cold. Wa- 
ter falling from a height, or forced through 4 
tube of a large diameter, has ſubdued inveterate 
ailments. Obſtinate pains have been relieved 
by heat, and completely cured by cold. Hot 
and cold pumping have rationally ſucceeded 
each other. In local inflammations, warmth re- 
laxes the fibres, opens the pores, and gives mor- 
bid particles room to eſcape. By the unſeaſon- 
able uſe of cold applications, gangrenes have 
been brought on, which might have been pre- 
vented by warm. Hence it is, that (in northern 
countries) obſervation and experience directs the 
inhabitants to rub their benumbed froſt- bitten 
limbs with ſnow, before they ſuffer them to ap- 
proach the fire. Perfundere caput calida ante Bal. 
neareum vaporationem, & poſtea frigida ſaluberri- 
mum, ſays Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxviii. cap. 4. 
—Cclius Aurelianus and Alexander Trallia- 
nus joined hot and cold Bathing. Of this prac- 
tice Fabricius Hildanus gives us many happy 
8 | 5 inſtances. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
inſtances. Similia ſimilibus curantur ; Contraria 
etiam contreriis. Maniacal ſymptoms have been 
exaſperated by heat, and cured by cold. Para- 
Itic ſymptoms have ſometimes been increaſed 
by warm wet baths, and cured by the fall of 
Caterafts, or Mill-ſpouts. 17 


Dr. Pierce (in his Bath- Memoirs, p. 238) ſays, 
This they uſually do in Sciatica s, Palſies, Cold 


withered Limbs, Stupors, Dulneſs of the bead, Deaf 
neſs, Sc. His Memoirs contain many inſtances 
of the joint effects of Pumping and Bathing. 


39 


1. Lady Stafford (for a moſt inveterate Ca/e: e 
« head-ach) ſat under the Dry-pump three or four Pumping. 


times a week, and thus was greatly advan- 


| 66 ed.” "$24 


2. Lady Roberts came hither for the ſame 
« complaint, She drank the water every morn- 
ing, and pumped her head at night, from 
« which ſhe had great alleviation.” | 


3. Mrs. Bowler, among many other co 


« plaints, had a violent pain in her head, in- 
« ſomuch that the leaſt noiſe ſeemed as if it 


rent it to pieces. She needed drinking, bath- 


ing, and pumping, but had not ſtrength to 
* comport with either. By gentle degrees ſhe 
vas put upon all, but ſtuck mainly to the 


latter, pumping firſt on her head in the Bath, 
* afterwards at the Dry-pump. She not only 
* bore it well, but received ſo much benefit, 
that ſhe came again a ſecond, and a third 
time, and was at length recovered to a great 
degree of eaſe; and health.“ 4420 
4. * William Warner, Eſquire, came hither 
for deafneſs. He ſtuck to the Pump, in and 
* out of the Bath, by which he manifeſtly re- 
covered.” 8 | 
5. Mrs. Hughs was ſo deaf, that her friends 
converſed wich her by ſigns. She uſed the 
8 Pump 
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Pump a great while before ſhe found ay 
benefit; but, at length (uſing inward mean, Wil © 


withal) ſhe got a competent hearing, but th WM ©. 
thought herſelf well too ſoon, and returned BW © 


with half her errand.” e 
Dr. Baynard (in his Appendix, p. 435) ſpeaks MF * | 


thus. To begin with Cures done by the fort = 


of heat from the Pump, where the hottet WF © t 
Baths will not reach the diſtemper, that it lis © 4 
deep among the muſcles, or is cold and chi- 
nic, I have often ſeen the effects of Pumpiꝝ 
to a miracle. OE 
6. A man of quality, who had for ſon: 
years an aching and gnawing pain in his arm, 
a little above the muſcle Biceps, who had tried 
ointments, plaiſters, fomentations, bliſters, purge, 
bleeding, and all the train of - Do-/ittles to m 
purpole, at laſt. he came to Bath, and bega 
with 200 pumps, and increaſed every day: 
hundred, till he came to 1500, or near 2000 
When he found the pain abate, he abate 


the ſtrokes gradually. He recovered.” 10 
7. By Pumping (under good management i hi 
I have ſeen very great Cares performed (co © at! 
tinues the Doctor) as namely in the Sciatiu © an 
or Hip-ach, One memorable Caſe was ti 11 
of a Gentleman of Freland, who lived in mot © olc 
intolerable pain; and he yielding to that ſd © by 
in walking, it had drawn him crooked. H © let 
pumped at leaſt from 500, to 2 or 3000 ſtroke; ll © ma 
by which he had ſome eaſe. I adviſed him © 16: 
try Cupping, which he faid he had former © wit 
uſed to no purpoſe. I advifed him to try i © day 
again after warming the part at the Pump. aba 


two or three trials, he was perfectly cure © tell 


and I think two of theſe cuppings were with 12. 


v o \. 


out ſcarification.” 


8. Al © ride 
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3. 1 Ap Alderman of Bath complained of 
« great pain in his back, which ſeemed to lie 
« deep, ſo pungent that he could neither ſleep 
« nor eat, he went as if he was crooked. He 
had every ſort of advice, for he was an Apo- 


« thecary. Of his own head, proprio impulſu, 


« he tried the Pump. From zoo he proceeded 
« to 2000, and ſo on to 3000, with a continuan- 


d. To Pumping, and nothing but pump- 


« ing, he owed his cure. And doubtleſs, in 


« many chronical old aches and bruiſes, men. 


« might receive much more benefit than they 
« do, would they have patience, and perſever- 
« ance ; but ſuch is people's haite, that if they 
« have not a perfect cure in a week, two, or 
« three, they neglect, grow WCary, and totally 
e abandon Arche trials.“ 

9. William Day, Shipwright, received a 
„fall which lamed him for a year. After a 
« fortnight's bathing and pumping he hung up 
his crutches.” ... 

10. Sir Humphrey Loyd (by a fall from 
« his horſe at Milan) was troubled with the Sci- 
« atica twelve months. In ſix times bathing 
« and pumping, he recovered.” 

11. “ Sir Richard Crump, much grieved with 
* old aches occaſioned by a fall from his horſe, 
« by, which the head, ſhoulder, and arm of the 
« [cf ſide were ſore bruiſed, after the uſe of 
many remedies to no purpoſe, came to Bath in 
«* 1676, where uſing the. Bath three weeks, 
« with pumping, he . little benefit. Two 
« days after his return to Briſtol, his pains 
« abated, after three weeks they vaniſhed. He 
A teſtified the cure under his hand,” 

12. „ Daniel Elwell, of Sedgley, was s diſlocat- 
* ed in the back- bone, and lay three years bed- 


* ae By vathing, the reduction was faci- 


F 2 « litated, 
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Stoves, 


« ed, which 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
© litated, and he was cured. Witneſs his own 
hand, 25 September, 1695,” ' 


12. *“ Captain Riggs, coming down from the 
40 1 2 he fat as Juſtice of the Peace, the 
« ſteps ſlipped away, by which he fell down on 
« his back among the crowd, by whom he was 
„ trampled all over his body. The bone of 
« his left arm was broken, the muſcles were 
« very much bruiſed. The fracture was ſet 
well enough, but there remained great weak- 
cc neſs and pain. 
Some months after he had his arm pump- 
ve him ſevere pain at firſt, leſs 
« and leſs by degrees. For the firſt fix or ſeven 
c week he felt little amendment. He is now 
« perfectly recovered.” £ 


. | 
Of Sudatories and Vaporaries. 


| E have already explained the uſe of the 
Stuphe. Sudatories are the ſame in na- 


tural Baths, with this exception, that the Stu- 


phæ heated by the vapor of artificial water, wet 
more, and are therefore uſeful to the healthy, 


and the weak. Natural Sudatories, (by their 


igneous power) dry, heat, penetrate, diſculs, 
and provoke ſweat. Natural ſweats are there- 
fore proper in Dropſies, humoral, or windy 
diſtentions. In ſuch (ſays Celſus) ſweat is to be 
rovoked, non modo exercitatione, Laconico, & 
Clybano, ſed arena calida, & fitco vapore, quales 
maxime utiles ſuo tempore prodidit ſuper Batas in 
Myrthetis, que ad hanc ætatem manent. 
<« Theſe likewiſe cure cedematous ſwellings of 
4 the abdomen, feet, teſticles, &c.; for, ex ipſ 
« didicimus, hernias quacunque cauſa generatas, at 
in principits potiſſimum, hiſce ſudatoriis " 
a 8 cc ays 
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« ſays Baccius, p. 77. He proceeds. Faciunt 
« etiam ad induratos juncturarum ac ner vorum af- 
« feftus, ad Iſchiadem, Podagram, ad diſtenſſones 
« quaſcunque, præſertim ex reſolutione, interdum 
6 etiam ex vulner E. 


« There are ſome who receive the vapors of Manner of 
« hot mineral waters, by ſitting in a little cabbin g. 
| « built overthem. This method ſeems hardly 
| « powerfull enough, as the watery particles are 


« raiſed together with the mineral. In others, 
« there are natural cavities (as in thoſe of Pu- 
« teoli) where, by the vehemence of igneous 
« heat joined to art, the bathers fall into profuſe 
« ſweats, as in Stoves. This kind of Vapor- 
« bath raiſes ſharper ſweats than the Laconicum. 
« In vapor-baths there ought to be air-holes, 
« ſpiracula, by which the patients and their 
guides may be refreſhed, and through which 
« part of the vapory ſteams may occaſionally be 
« yented. There are others conſtructed with 
« holes fitted for receiving the particular mem- 
« bers intended to be ſweated, ſo contrived that 
« the patient may lay at his eaſe, keeping the 
« members over the ſteam for days and nights, 
« and in which ſtiff joints may be conveniently 
« anointed. He concludes his precepts on Va- 
« Por-baths with two wholeſome cautions. 1. 
« In ſudatories of the moſt wholeſome waters, 
« there are creviſes through which unwholeſome 
« blaſts ſometimes perſpire. The place ought 


* therefore firſt to be narrowly examined. 2. 


In general, natural ſweatings —_ all hot 
* dry temperaments, thoſe who have been long 


ill, and thoſe who fall into ſyncopes through . 


© heat.” _ 


Hot air not only warms, but it dries, diſſolves, Yirtze. 


and digeſts, It is uſeful in diſeaſes of children, 
women, old men, the weak, relaxed, fat, cold, 
| F 3 moiſt. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. if * 
moiſt, eſpecially if it is, at the ſame time, medi- WM 


cated with the vapors of ſalutary woods, reſins, ne! 
gums, &c.—The ſlender, choleric; and pulmo- nn 
nic ought to be well adviſed. In many caſes an 
it ſtops alvine and urinary diſcharges,” and ſtupi- | 
fies. From imprudent and ſudden changes of uy 
air, apoplexies, and other diſorders have fol- Ae 
lowed. Freſh air is to be admitted by degrees. wit 
Sweats were procured by the antients in their Th 
Vapor-baths. When the intention is to make len, 
a ſudden derivation from the center to the ſur- ON: 
face, to warm, dry, open and attenuate by the - : 


Canons. 


cuticular and pulmonary pores, this method is 
Wee. Pre 
When this operation is to be ſet about, there 


muſt be no ſign of a plethora, no excrement of then 
any fort lurking in the inteſtinal, or urinary paſ- Wl ''S 
ſages, digeſtion muſt be thoroughly completed. . 5 


Thy hypocauſtum muſt be cloſe, well-warmed, WF .. Ji 


Moiff S 


datories. 


chair the ſick is to ſtay, if he can bear it, for half 


the furnace muſt burn with a clear flame. In 


6 a | . cc 
one corner of the room there ought to be a little . © 
cabbin ſurrounded with blankets, into which . 2 


the patient is to enter naked. Sitting in a chair . 
under which there is placed a ſtove filled with . 
live coals beſprinkled with proper powders, the 
patient is to ſit as long as he can bear it, open- 
ing the curtain now and then for the admiſſion 
of freſh air. 5 Wy 
There are alſo moiſt ſudatories, after this 
manner. Herbs, ſeeds, or flowers are to be boi 
ed, and ſo put under the ſweating chair, ac- 


cording ta the nature of the diſeaſe. In this 


an hour, ſweat flowing from every pore. Then, 
covered with a blanket, he is to ſtep into the 
next bed, where he is to be covered, and then 
dry rubbed. Some uſe fumigations of Cinnaber, 


PFrankincenſe, &c, In reſolutions of the nerves, 
| = > 
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* in Elephantiaſies, dropſies, diabetes, colics, ve- 

8 nerial taints, and other diſeaſes, the antients ad- 

o. niniſtered ſweats procured by hot natural baths, 

[oe and ſucceſsfully. © _ | | 

. Fumigations of Cinnabar, frankincenſe, opi- Fumi gati- 
ler um, &c. were occaſionally uſed. Aretæus and 9. 

1. Aetius put hyprodics and diabetics in a barrel, 

5 with their heads out, and ſtoves underneath. 

25 Theſe Doliaria Vaporaria are mentioned by Ga- Doliaria. 
1 len, Aretæus, and Archigenes. Aetius menti- 

br. ons an Oven into which they made the poor fit Oven. 
the ona brick with their head out, having firſt ſweep- 

i edout the coals. This (Lam told) is a common 

* practice among the Indians, in intermittent fe- 

ere ers; they firſt ſwear heartily in ſuch a ſtove, 

or fence they run and plunge headlong into a 

„a. Wl neighbouring river. e | 

20 Nos vero (ſays Baccius, p. 399) in frequen- 

ed, M<© uſu, ſimplici tina contenti ſumus, vulgo 


6 dict. Semicupio. In cujus margine æger cir- 


cumpalliatus nudus aſſidet, ſuppoſitaque pa- 
tte . . To 

on tina æneis incoctis, vel aliquo ejus generis 
har . pulvere aſperſo. Vel quod paratu facilimum 
vit & utile, laminis ferreis igne candentibus ſup- 


jus remedii legimus uſum Alex. apud Tralli- 


2 anum, lib. i. c. 16. 
oil . 


nel G (in his book of Simples) ſays, Omnis 
| terra vim poſſidet dgſiccandi. Every Bath 


alt a , 
ho has a drying quality. In Alexandria, and Egypt, 
"the they uſe their common mould for this purpoſe 
hon of drying. I have ſeen (ſays he) hydropics, 
par, : and people affected with diſeaſes of the ſpleen, 
ves ho, by anointing their ankles, thighs, el- 


n 2 14 bows, 


ge poſitis, ac aceto conſperſis, ad ſudationes, cu- 
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. Firtaes. 


Manner, 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
«© bows, arms, back, ſides, and breaſt with 
« Egyptian mud, were much relieved.” 
clay cures thoſe lax tumors which the Greeks 
call oedemata. © I have knowen ſome growen 
c hydropic by exceſſive loſs of blood, receive 
« manifeſt benefit. I have knowen continual 
“ aches cured in this manner.” Thus far Ga- 
len. | | 

The Terra Egyptiaca (by the overflowing of 


the Nie) imbibes faline, nitrous particles, and 


may, therefore, be preferable to other earths ; fo 
may the Mud, throwen on the banks of rivers, 
The mud that is found at the bottom of mine- 
ral baths is alſo ſaturated with mineral particles, 
Lib. xxxi. Cap. 1. and 6, Pliny ſays, Utuntur cæ- 
no fontium balnearum naturalium; illitum ſole in- 
creſcat. In Galen's days the mud of St. Bartho- 
lomew in Patavinis was famous ad emolliendum 
duras partes, ad calefaciendum, ad ſiccandum, ad 


 diſcutiendum, ſolvendumque contumaces, in aliquo 


membro, impattas materias, infixo/que parti dolores. 
Page 78, Baccius ſays, Eft autem Lutationis uſus 
duplex, poſt Balnei uſum plures diet, & cum ipſo Bal- 


neo decem vel quindecem dies, & uterque eſt laudabi- 


lis. He adviſes thoſe who would confirm any 
part weakened by chronical diſeaſes, or who 
would diſcuſs tumors, or extend contracted 


members, firſt to prepare themſelves, then to 


bathe for ſome days, and then to beſmear the 
part affected with the mud au calido, & quale ex 
ipſo fonte ſumitur. He orders them to go into 
the Bath early, to uſe the mud when the ſun be- 
gins to grow powerful, ſole invaleſcente; as it 
dries to change it, defending the head and the 
reſt of the body, mean time, from the ſcorching 
heat. Or to put a new coat of mud over the old, 
till, after two or three hours, it falls off of its 
own accord, or is ſcraped off; then bathe, rub 


dry, 


This 
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dry, anoint, and breakfaſt. After four hours, he 
orders the fame proceſs, ad lutum redeat eodem 
tenore. In the evening he orders 9 
ſprinkling, ut una aqua, unaqua opera, & 

mentum abluant, & membra lutata confirment, mae 
inungant, & canent. For Anaſarca's Aetius or- , 
r mixed with diſcutients, and then ſins 
| bathing. Montagnana, for obſtinate contrac- 

tions, or contractions, orders illutaments, and af- 
terwards unguents. For ſwellings of the ſpleen, 

and other inflations from thick cold impacted 
phlegm, he orders illutation of cinereous or falt 
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le- clay. For burns, or ſcalds, ſuch illutations are 5 
es. commended. | N 
4 There are ſome who have made artificial illu- a} 
in- taments, ſuch we find in Aetius. Ad tu- 41ijcie!. 4 
10- “ mentes corporis partes, R Atramenti ſutorii 

m « partes quatuor, Alum. ſciſſi madefact. p. ſex, 

ad « luto fuſco ſubibigito, & ægro nudato, ac præ- 

140 « foro, corpus illinito, deinde lavato, ac rurſus 

'S « foveto, linito, obluito, quod cum ter feceris, 

(us cum rofaceo inungito, ægrumque per totam 

al- « noctem inungito, reperies ſamum.“ 

2 Among artificial illutaments we may reckon C- 


ny the Cæromata, a compoſition of 33 oil, and za. 
ho ſweat ſcraped off the bodies of the Athletz, and 
ed ſaved for uſe, according to Pliny and Suetonius in 

to Nerone. Wreſtlers anointed their bodies, that 

he they might the more eaſily evade the graplings 

ex of their antagoniſts. Theſe again threw dry 

to powder on their bodies, that they might the 

e- more eaſily lay hold, which cuſtom Statius de- 


it ſcribes, 

he ; 3 

1g Poſtquam oles gaviſa cuti, petet æquor uterque 
d, Procurſu medium, atque hauſtu veſtitur harena 
its Tum madidos artus alterno pulvere ficcant 


1b Collagus demerſere bumeris, & bracbia late. 
Theſe 


r OD ——— ß TIA 9 — —— 


gaburra- 


tion. 


Manner. 


_ adeſt, 
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| Theſe ſcrapings were, according to Pliny, ſold 
at a monſtrous price. Notum eſt oftogents ſexter- 
tis ſtrigmenta olei vendidiſſe. Dioſcorides fays, 
Quæ in Balneis colliguntur ſordes molliunt diſcutiunt. 
Cleſts and ſwellings of the fundament, utiliter iis 
inunguntur. The ſcrapings which were gather- 
ed in the Paleſtræ, he ſays, articulorum concre- 
tionibus impoſita proſunt. In hip-gouts theſe 
he put on by way of a poultice, Nec minus cal- 
ſaciunt quæ in Gymnaſiorum parietibus unguinis ſordes 
heſerunt. Panos difficile ſuppurantes diſſipant, deſ- 
quamatas preterea, & inveritatis ulceribus valde ac- 
as. 
[ 


CHAP. VIII. 
: Saburration, Inſolation, Sc. | 


ABURRATION was a ſpecies of Bathing in 
antient uſe. The body was buried in ſand 
and expoſed to the ſun. Saburration, or Arena- 
tion is of kin to Illutation, and uſeful in cold 
moiſt tumors. Solum enim ſulphuroſum natura eſt 
a-uminoſumgue & ferreum, callidum ſponte, & adlu 
Vcciſſimum, quo utiliſſime hodie ægrotantes, præſertim 
hydropici ſaburrantur, ſays Baccius, p. 79. El 
enim hoc falſiculum ſabulum ſiccæ pariter conſiſtentiæ, 
ul pole xy ſubterraneus calor in cavernis diutiſſime 
, ſays Vitruvius. This is a practice among 
the Africans at this day. 

The manner is this, A ſervant gathers ſand 
heated and dried by the ſun, with which he co- 
vers the body. If the ſea is near, its ſand 1s to 
be preferred, as it is lighter, drier, and hotter, 
by reaſon of the ſalts with which it is ſtored. If 
this cannot be had, river-ſand, or pit-gravel may 


be uſed. | | 8 
3 | Saburrations 
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Saburrations were uſed, by Avicenna, ad car- Virtues. 


diacos, cum ſciz. ob atram bilem in ventriculo ægri 
conflitantur. Ad Elephantiafim, bibitis antea aquis 


naturalibus. TFuvat quoque podagricos, præſertim ut 
ne tumores in tophos coaleſcant ; fic & ceteros junc- 


turarum dolores, modo ſudent. Quidam ex ſale, ni- 


tro, & oleo pultem conficiunt, eaque infricant hydro- 


picos ; nam modico prius humore edutto, ſaburratione, 


ſole, & ti, cibis deficcantibus eos maxime juvari 


comperimus, ſays Paulus. In Leucoplegmatia s 


Aetius 1 recommends rolling in ſand, eſpe- 


cially if Fullers earth is mixed. He adds, Qui- 
dam enim in hoc vaporationum genere ſe ad ſolem ex- 
ponebant, partim non unttis, & fine alio ſtudio, quod 
de Plinio ſecundo accepimus ; alii etiam unt#t, alit 
defidentes, aut decumbentes, alii ſtantes, & deambu- 


lantes, currentes. Ex decumbentibus aliqui in ftrato, 


aligui ſuper corio, aliqui in harena, aut ſale decum- 
bebant. | 


Pliny the younger tells us that the antients Sur-fur- _ 
made uſe of Helio-caminæ, or Sun-furnaces, for naces. 


private ſweating, Vaporaries contrived ſo as to 


concentrate the rays of the ſun. Baccius recom- 5% 
Als. 


mends rubbing with ſalt and water in the ſun, or, 
before the fire. This ſweats profuſely, and 
quickly, taking care to cover th 

recommends rolling in ſand, duſt, falt, and wheat 
toaſted. Si ſalis fit copia, laudatiſſimum pre ceteris 
Saburrationum generibus eſt, tenui ſale ſubſtrato bomi- 
nm cubare. Aetius orders the depth of the bed 
of ſalt to be not thinner than three hand-breadths, 
for if it is not deep, the heat ſoon diſſipates. 
Galen gives an example of a hydropic buried 
in a heap of dried wheat, who roſe without 


e head. He beat 


baths. 


« the leaſt ſwelling.” —< Pliny gives another, Cafes. 


of Sext. Pompeius, who, being taken with the 
** gout, buried his legs above the knees, and 
* was thus cured, uſing the ſame remedy af. 
| | « terwards 
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: Leather 


baths. 


Manner. 


Herb 
Baths. 


tile years, ſome peſtilences, ſome earthquakes, 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


&« terwards with ſucceſs.” —Baccius (p. 81.) ſays, 


Thoſe whoexpoſe their bodies to the ſun, lying on 
leather, receive no ſmall benefit, viz. hydropics, 
iſchiatics, nephritics, paralytics, elephantiacs, 
and thoſe ſwelled. Cæliacis quoque, & qui circa 
veficam veterem morbum patiuntur, ex frigidaque 
temperie convulſis convenit; & adhuc amplius fami- 
nis que ex uterinis affettibus ſtrangulantur, & que 
alba uteri fluxiape infeſtantur. E 

The leather muſt be large, anointed with oil, 


extended on ſand paſſed through a ſieve. When 


this has been well heated in the ſun, the patient 


muſt lay down, with his head covered with a 


ſheet. He is to turn himſelf now and then. 
The face is to be continually wiped. He ſays 
he has ſeen patients, in ſudden contractions, 
eſpecially from wounds, covered with bran out 
of a hot boiler, and ſucceſsfully. There are others 
who lay the ſick on beds of drying digeſting 
herbs, pennyroyal, ſage, ſouthernwood, worm- 
wood, chamomel, and the like, in cachectic, 


hydropic, relaxed, convulſed, trembling, cold, 


and moiſt affections. He concludes, Mirum eſt 


enim quantum hec ipſa per ſomnum reficcent (ut con- 


ſtat teſte Arcbigene, & apud me) quoſdam in his pro 
morbi condecentia obvolutos, a ſomno penitus ſurrex- 
iſe firmos. 
„ 
Of the Seaſons and Hours of Bathing. 


A few, who finding Bathing anſwer their 
expectations one year, and fail another, aſſigned 
various cauſes. Some had recourſe to occult 


cauſes, ſome blamed the ſtats, ſome the biſſex- 


and 


MONG antient Phyſicians there were not 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 8 
and others any cauſe that ſerved to ſerve for a 


Ct n 3 
, ö 4 * ” * * * p 
nr ets, core Bonny, x be nd CRANE ONES 2 21d © 


* retence or excuſe for ignorance. 
Ihe time of bathing was morning and even- in 
: ing in Galen's time. Mane an veſpere utilius ? and even- 
- Matutinum tempus omnes conditiones requiſitas com- ing- 
, prehendit, quietem corporis, ſomnum Pr egreſſee woftis, 
: ventrem inanem, ſtomachum jejunum. Ac utile id- 
circo eſt mane levari, ei maxime qui fimpliciter lava- 
ri intendit, cavendo ejus diei incommeda. Alioqui 3 

] (ſervatis, ut aiunt, ſervandis ) veſpertinas lavatiouer N | 
bs utiliores exiſtimo. Nempe qui ad inftituta illa anti- 0 
1 qua Thermarum, & ad munditiem corporis, & etiam bo 
4 ad ſanitatem, multis fuperfinis, per diurna negotia, al 1 
5 ſummam cutim excitatis, ac per baineum vacuatis, ar Y 

| deterfis. Simul atquæ ſeruris nobis ab incommodis 4 


» aeris, cum ſubinde domum redeundum fit, ac ceſſatio a 


Y balneo motu canandum, & de more quieſcendum. 

1 Among the Romans, the hours of bathing were 
ig ſettled by public conſent. Before the days of 
Beg Alexander Severus, the Baths were- never open 
ic before morning,, and always ſhut before ſun-ſer. 


d, The Romans divided the artificial day, in every Roman 

of ſeaſon, intotwelve hours; their night they divided Hour. 
into watches. Their hours were thus unequal, 

longer in the ſummer, becauſe the days were then 

longer, and ſnorter in the winter; and ſo proporti- 

onally for ſpring and autumn. We are not therefore 

to think that they bathed ſoon after meals; for 

ſuch bathings produced diſtenſions, flatus, hea- 

vineſs. Chyle incocted is hurried every- where 

by bathing. The morning therefore was the 

time of bathing, or about ſun- ſet before ſupper. 

The Romans made but two meals, breakfaſt - 
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\eir and ſupper. We find mention indeed of dinner, 
ned but it was only a, bit of bread ſoaked in wine, 
cult che fame which the French now uſe for break- 
ex- faſt, The old Roman having refreſhed khimfelf 
ces, Nvith a moderate breakfaſt, ſpent a great part of 


and 
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has partly divided the Roman day into its ſeveral 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
the day in buſineſs. That the eighth hour of 1 


the day was ſet aſide for bathing, we learn from e 


teſtimonies public and private. Tully, writing 


to Atticus, of Cæſar ſpeaks thus. Ambulavit in « 
littore, poſs horam octavam in balneum introivit, « 
unttus eſt, accubuit, edit, bibitque opipare, The 40 
Emperor Ant. Pius was ſaid to be, ad curam cor. 40 


poris promptiſſimus, ſub brevibus, ſole occidente in * 
palæſtram ingreſſus; ſubinde oleo perunctus lavari 60 
erat ſolitus; hora nona, aut, ad ſummum, decima. « 

Bathing was generally uſed after exerciſe, 
ſometimes to ſeven times a day; in which caſe 
there was no reſpect had to the hour. We read 
of Lavationes meridianæ, antemeridiane, & weſper- 
tina. We read alſo of Lavationes nocturnæ, for 
which purpoſe there were brazen lamps hung up, 
after the Greek manner, called monomixi, dimixi, 
trimixi, &c. according to Athenæus. Martial 


occupations. 


Prima ſalutantes atque altera continet hora, 
Exercet raucos tertia cauſidicos. 
In quintam varios extendit Roma labores 
 Sexta quies laſſis, ſeptima fints erat. 
Sufficit in nonam nitidis oftavo palæſtris, 
Imperat extruttos frangere nona toros. 


Hora libellorum decima eſt ( Eupheme ) meorum, have 

: Temperat ambraſias cum tua cura da pes; went 
Et bonus oethereo laxatur nectare Cæſar, ing h 
Ingentique tenet pocula parca manu. bathe 
Tunc admiſje jocos : greſſu timet ire licenti ter-bz 
Ad matutinum noſtra Thalia oem. WI 
virtue 


In Q. Elizabeth's days, Bath-water was uſed tered 
chiefly uſed for bathing. A month or fix weeks waters 
courſe, ſpring and. fall, was the cuſtom. Dr. never 

TE Jones WF heat, « 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 53 
of Jones publiſhed his Bathes de in * 1572. He 
m N himſelf thus. 


rr Ie 2 


nab? _ 
a” ena a+ 


for with us I hold the months of May, June, July, 


Fo For the time of ſtaying in the Bath, i it 1 
in « muſt be according to the quality of the Bath, 54 
1, and the toleration of the patient. In a hot f 
he « Bath, an hour or leſs may be ſufficient; in a * 
1 « temperate two hours. For the time of conti- i 
in « nuation there can be no certain rule, it muſt + 
an « be according to the patient's amendment, ne 
; « ſometimes twenty days, ſometimes thirty, and 11 
fe, jn difficult caſes much longer. | lt 
ale « For the time of the year, the Spaniſh and Ita- Szaſons. ; 4 
2ad lian authors prefer the Spring and Fall, and fo . by 
er- « 1t may do well enough in hot countries. But 9 

4 

44 


up, « and Auguſt to be beſt. I have perſuaded 


_ _ 
— 4 > 


1x1, many hereunto who have found benefit; for, 7 
tial in our Springs, and after September, our wea- 10 
eral « ther is commonly variable, and apt to offend 3 


« weak perſons, who finding it temperate at 
* noon, do not ſuſpect the coolneſs of the morn- 
« ings and evenings. Likewiſe, in the Bath itſelf, 
„the wind and rain makes the water much 
cooler at the ſurface than the bottom.” 
In the year 1668, Lord Stafford aſked Dr. 
Pierce, What do you make of your Baths in the 
winter ? To which he anſwered, We citizens then 
mM, bave leiſure to uſe them ourſelves. His Lordſhip 
went away that time, and recovered; but find- 
ing his pains return, came back in October, and 
bathed on till F ebruary. —T his introduced win- 
ter- bathing. 
Where ſprings riſe ſuperficially, the heat and Diſftin@i- 
virtues of the waters are, doubtleſs, greatly al- - 
uſed WW tered by moiſture, heat, or cold. But the Bath-/;\.7 
reeks WM waters ſpring up from ſuch a depth, that they 
Dr never were knowen to vary in their degree of 
Tones WI heat, 8 or quantity. As _ bubble up, 
| the 
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Caution. 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
the quickfilver riſes exactly to the ſame degree 


of heat, ſummer and winter. The Baths are liable 


to the influence of external injuries, and mult con- 
tinue ſo to be till they are covered. But (for the 
reaſons aſſigned) diſtinction of Seaſaus is a reli 
of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and prejudice. 
Jo the aged, cold, phlegmatic, and enervated, 
the ſummer ſeaſon is doubtleſs the propereſt for 
bathing. Such ought to go to bed early, fo as 
to bathe before ſix in the morning. The Bath 
ought to be temperate, and ſtay proportionable. 
In warm weather patients need not be put under 
that ſtrict confinement which is neceſſary in cold- 
er ſeaſons. 1 
Thoſe who are obliged to bathe in the win- 
ter, act irrationally if they expoſe their bodies 
to the external air for that day. Every bathing 
creates a fever of ſome ſort, which ought to be 
allowed time for perfecting its own criſis. Vo- 


lumes might be filled with examples of men who 
fool-hardily counteract reaſon. Some treſpaſs 


with impunity; others pay dearly for their folly. 
He who would copy after Lord Winchelſea, muſt 
be born with ſuch ſtamina, and count as many 
winters. The Guides bathe every day, dreſs im- 
mediately, go abroad, and rarely ſuffer. Con- 
ſtant bathing may be the reaſon. If they catch 
cold, their pores are opened again before the 
blood can acquire an inflammatory lentor. Add 


to this, they are born of ſound parents; nor 


have their conſtitutions been ruined by 'intem- 
rance, ſloth, or effeminacy. Dr. Oliver (in 
is Eſay on the uſe and abuſe of Warm-Bathing 
in the Gout) gives one inſtance of abuſe which 
may ſerve as a memento to the giddy and un- 
thinking. Governor Fitz-Williams, one of 


« the moſt robuſt, after having been in the 
« Bath, walked to Lincomb in a cold day. He 


returned 


in th 
linne 
pit of 
body 
In his 
exhib 
an in: 
the a 


| ſpring 


— 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
« returned, with a pain in his ſide; a pleuriſy 
« enflied ; that was eaſed by copious bleedings; 


« but, 4 peripneumony ſucceeded, which eluded 


« the power of art. He fell a martyr to fool- . 
« hardineſs.” MO | | 


33 


Ix Germany, artificial hot mineral Baths are Artificial 
common. Britain abounds with cold mineral ho: mine- 


ſprings, while warm artificial Baths are hardly Barbi. 


knowen. The common method of 122 
ſuck Baths is to put three pails of cold minera 


| water into a copper caldron cloſely covered, 


which, with a quick fire, is made boiling hot. 
This is poured into a bathing- tub, adding as 
much more of the ſame water cold as is ſuffici- 


ent to bring it to a heat as near as can be to 


that of the blood in a healthy ſtate, 96 degrees. 
in this tub, the patient fits on a ſeat made of 
linnen rags, ſo as that the water reaches to the 
pit of the ſtomach. The tub together with the 
body is covered up to the chin with blankets. 
in his book on Chalybeate Waters, Dr. Linden has 
exhibited a drawing, and given a deſcription of 
an ingenious apparatus of this ſort, worthy of 
the attention of thoſe who practiſe at cold 


| {prings. 


E 
Of Bathing in Acute Diſeaſes. 


ACCIUS laments the filence of writers on 
the ſubject of curing particular diſeaſes by 


Bathing ; he imputes it to negligence or igno- Neg/i- 


rance. Quam partem miror noſtros medicos ſeu ne- Cc ce. 


gligentia, ſeu inſcitia omiſſiſſe, cum, in tota re balne- 
aria, nulla fit pars magis neceſſaria quam iſta que de 
methodo curandi, ac de proprits ad quemque morbum 
balneis præcipit. Pag. 97. 
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Requiſites, 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
To the right application of Baths there are 
liſpenſably neceſſary. | 1. The Di- 


two things in | 
rector ought to have a phyſical and experimen- 
tal knowledge of the Bath. 2. He ought to be 
maſter alſo of the diſeaſe, its cauſe, and ſeat. Na- 
tural baths are uſeful ſix ways, by drinking, bath- 
ing, pumping, vaporation, illutation, and arenation, 


.as we have already ſeen. Theſe particular me- 


Tiitentions. 


thods are not all neceſſary towards the cure of 
every diſeaſe. Some yield to one, others to 
more.. | 4 
In bathing, the common intentions are, To 
alter, evacuate, or ſtrengthen. In diſorders of 
the firſt paſſages, drinking ſeems to be firſt indi- 
cated. Some mineral waters diſburthen nature 
of her ſuperfluities by vomit, ſtool, urine, and 


perſpiration. Bathing, ſweating, pumping, and | 


lutatation, as local applications, digeſt, diſſolve, 
and evacuate the relicts of the fomes. Drink- 
ink and bathing thus rationally conſpire in re- 
moving the cauſe, and reſtoring health. There 
are hardly any diſeaſes but what may be. relieved 


by certain waters. To the various ailments of 


Ht Baths 


cool. 


man, Providence has variouſly appropriated heal. 
ing fountains. In the choice of waters, regard 
muſt be had to the diſeaſe, and conſtitution. 
Some Baths ought to be of a relaxant quality 
only, moderately warm. In lax, cold, obſtinate 
diſorders, hotter are required. 

Whether Thermal waters cool cannot poſitive- 
ly be affirmed, nor denied; for, water naturally 
moiſt and cool may (by the mixture of minerals) 


be rendered heating and drying. Experience how- 


ever tells us that natural baths cool by diſcharg- 
ing the diſeaſed heat. There are certain waters 
which, by the nature of their contents, cool. 
Such is the nature of the Seltz-waters, and 0 

e many 
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many others. Natural hot baths cannot ſafely 
be adminiſtered in hot affections, fevers, inflam- 
mations, or hot tumors, in their inflammatory 
ſtate. But, theſe diſorders may be prevented by 


temperate baths. In fervors of the liver, or 


any particular viſcus, Baths prudently applied 
avert phlegmons, abſceſſes, and other dangerous 


conſequences, For internal hot affections of the 
liver, reins, uterus, bladder, certain temperate 
waters were uſed internally and externally by 
the antients, ſuch as the nitrous at Baie, Puteol:, 


the Aſculanæ, &c. Hot baths cool by diverting 


the humors from the center to the circumfer- 
ence, by diſcuſſion, and revulſion. 


57 


T. So naturally prone 1s the mind of man to Fever:: 


things new, that ſome have even dared to try 


poiſons on their own bodies. Nor are there 


wanting Phyſicians who affirm that Fevers have 


been cred by natural hot Baths. Contra vero 
horum audaciam, in univerſum, in omni febre, adver- 
ſaria ſunt naturalia balnea, unica hac ratione, quia 
omnia talia plane calefaciunt ac exſiccant, ſays Bac- 
cus, pi 903; 4 .-.. | 


In the cure of Fevers by Baths; we are al- Cantons. 


ways to think of ſimple water heated by art to 


the degree of the heat of the human blood. Tem- 
perate artificial baths moiſten and cool. Warm 
bathing draws the heat from the center to the 
ſurface; hence we ſee men make cold urine af- 


ter coming out of hot Baths. Temperatarum ita- 
zue vis calida & humida eſt, aperiens, penetrans, di- 


gerens, ſemper humectans; quare ubi quis ſicco cor- 
ports affetiu detenetur, ut in febribus, poteſt ipſarum 
uſu utilem madorem ſolidis partibus immittere, urinas 
alvumque laxare, ac fudores elicere, ſays Baccius, 
p. 404. He lays down one certain condition, 


viz. that thoſe effects are to be expected from 


bathing in ſimple fevers only. If eryſepilas, lo- 
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Simple 
fevers. 


Putrid 
fevers. 


(in bathing) always paid attention tot 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


cal inflammation, ſwelling or læſion of any par- 


ticular viſcus or bowel attend the fever, bathing 
may do more hurt than good. Rhaſis, from ex- 


perience, affirms that warm bathing did miſ- 


chief always in putrid fevers. From this prin- 
ciple it was that the antient phyſicians were cau- 
tious of baths in certain fevers. They always 
had reſpect to the concoction of the humors, to 
the habit of the ſick, and to the ſtrength.. Galen 
Cn things. 
1. He never ordered bathing to patients who 
had a dread of bathing. 2. He took care that 
none of. the principal viſcera were hurt ; and 
laſtly that there was no great quantity of crude 
humors in the firſt paſſages. For theſe reaſons 
therefore he never adviſed bathing in the be- 
ginning, or augment, but in the declenſion. 
2. Beſides the general precepts already menti- 
oned, the wiſe antients varied their baths Accord- 
ing to the nature of the particular fever. They 
made the water minus temperata, temperata, and 
temperatiſſima. In ſimple Diary fevers occaſion- 
ed by fatigue, heat, drowth &c. they rubbed the 


body with ointment, put it into the bath, not to 
ſweat. In ſimple diary fevers brought on by 


grief, anger, watching &c they were more care- 
ful in anointing than in bathing. In Diaries 
with heavineſs and catarrh, they proceeded nos 
to bathing before they ſaw ſigns of concoction. 
In Diary fevers which continued for ſome days, 
if, on the third day, there appeared no ſign of 
erudity in the urine, or otherwiſe, Galen ordered 
the patient to bathe firſt in warm water, and 


then immediately in cold. | 


3. In putrid fevers, Celſus tells us that they uſed 
the bath in the time of remiſſion, If they inter- 


mitted not, and were flow, they bathed, provid- 


ed no material ſymptom forbade. When the 
To. neg fever 


Tertianas excitat, ad exercitationem in promptu ex- 


| Quartanorins a frictionibus, ambulationibus & bal- 


ing agree with thoſe in which the belly is firſt - 
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fever keeped a certain period, they bathed any 
time of the intermiſſion, or before the ſhivering, 
or after the fever, or when the fever was allevi- 
ated moſt, when there was no intermiſſion. The 
moſt common indication for the Bath in Galen's 
ſchool, was when there een a concoction 1 in 
the urine. 

4. In Tertians, Galen ordered ſimple warm wa- 8 
ter, humectandi gratia. Quod vero Tertianarum 
pervigilium eſt, in his, non expectata concoctione, tuto 
balneum adbiberi poteſt, tum quia bilioſus humor qui 


* , Fs 


= - 
— 


— - . 
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—— 


iftit, tum quia corpus bumectatur, educto per balneum 
Bilis fervore. In baſtard Tertians he defers bath- 
ing till ſigns of concoction appear, «ipote quæ a 
crudjoribus humoribus pendent. 
5. In Quartans, Galen (writing to Glauco) ſays, 2uartans, 


neis non abſtinendos. Hippocrates (in his ſecond 
book De Morbis) ſays, In Quartanis, poſt aliquot 
medicationum agreſſus, fi videbitur adbuc N. Fe- 


bris, multa calida aqua lavandi. 
6. In Ardent fevers, which ariſe from the fune Ardent 


cauſe with Tertians, temperatarum lavacra cone vers. 
veniunt, dummodo moderata fit febris, vires ro- 
buſte, & ſigna concoctionis appareant, nec ulle ex 
principalibus membris inſigni aliquo vitio affectæ. 
Yerum fi eſtuoſa ejuſmodi febris qualis à Galeno (de 
ratione victus) notatur, ex ſalſa pituita putrefaita, 
adverſiſſimum Balneum. Neque enim pituitoſus Hu- 
mor, neque bilioſus per cutim vacuari eſt idoneus, prop- 
terea quod longa coctione egeat. In fevers ariſing 
from Eryſepilas, in totum, a balneo abjtinendum. 
Nor does the Bath agree with Semitertians, nor 
Syncopal fevers, immo his aer vel nimium calidus, vel 


frigidus, adverſiſſimus, teſte Paulo. Nor does bath- 
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| Mamer. 


mhil juvantur. 


inſtitutis probatis. 
lida, in frigidam totos confeſtim oe immer gendos; 
Frigida enim conſtringendo corpus, & 
impreſſam jam in membris aqua qualitatem, humidi. 


de tur. 
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tis, ad cutim coatus, magnum detrimentum adfert, 
In Continents, where the humors are equally pu- 


treſcent, gros non oportet, niſi ſoluta febre lavare. 


7. In true He#ics, Galen ſays, Omni tempore la- 
vacrum idoneum. But he ſays, If Hectics do not im- 
mediately ſtep from the hot water to the cold, 
He obſerves, uod tamen ohh 
Medicos non vulgares relinquere. He bitterly in- 
veighs againſt the raſhneſs of thoſe, who prefer 
their i ignorant fears, and crude opinions, veterum 
He boldly orders hectics a ca- 


conſtipando, 


tatemque, ex calido ſolio temperatarum, tutiſſime ad 
intima uſque viſcera propagat; cum alioqui ſalubre 


non ſit frigide ſulſtantiam, neque qualitatem integran 


ad ea uſque pertingere. Galen's method of bath- 
ing he#ics is particular, Method. Med. Lib. x. Cap. 
10. © Volo zger in Balneum ſuper lectulo de- 


portetur, in cujus prima e tribus nudetur, & 


<« transferatur in ſindonem calentem. Inde in 
e ſecundam portetur. Eft autem hæc media 
« domus non tantum ſitu media, ſed etiam tem- 
e perie, tanto ſciz. prima calidior, quanto eſt 
<< tertia frigidior. In hac domo oleum tepidum 
4 eſto, quo ger ſuper ſindone illatus perfunda- 
Hoc facto ducant hominem ubi lava- 
« crum eft, In ipſa vero aqua calida, ſindone 
« ſuſtentus, bis terve totus immergatur, nulla 
vero aquæ infuſio adhibenda, ut in alus. 


« Mox inde eductus, in frigidam ſemel totus 


e tingatur, at inde celerrime Tetrahatur, & alia 
te ſindone tegatur, tum in lectulum collocetur; 
e ibi ſpongiis detergatur, deinde mollibus lin- 
« teis blandiſſime contrectandus. 


tus & veſtibus amictus, ſuper lectulo in do- 


* mum : 


Poſtea unc- | 
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mum ſuam reducendus, & apto domum cibo ; 
« nutriendus.” fa, 

Baccius (pag. 306) propoſes that the air of 
the Baths ſhould be temperate, that the floor 
and walls ſhould be {ſprinkled with warm water. 
The ſick is to fit long in the warm water without 
perfuſion, or motion. From this he is immedi- 
ately to leap into the cold. There he is to be 
ſprinkled with cold water, and, coming gut 
quickly, he is to be rubbed dry, then he is to 
be put to bed, and anointed, oleo amygdalino, vel 
violaceo, maxime circa ſpinam, dorſum, & pectus, & 
quiefcat, This is the method which Galen fol- 
lowed in febre maraſmode. He mentions one Caf. 
caſe in particular. In ſummam venerat maciem, 
« longo tempore, tum decolor, tum viribus imbecillis, 
e ſqualidus, emnino confettus morilundus. Hoc 
„ more hunc preter ſpem reſtitui.” 

8. The good effects of Warm-Bathing in pleuri- Pleurijes, 
tic, peripueumonic, and parapbrenitic caſes are con- Feripneu- 
firmed by Oribaſius, Collect. med. lib. x. cap. 1. . 
Concottis jam affefttionibus, balneum citra periculum 
adbibetur, quum etiam ad expurgationem ſputorum, 
que pleuriticorum, & peripneumonicorum thorace & 
pulmone continentur, maxime conferat, In iis ergo 
qui fic affetti ſunt balneum iterari nihil prohibaerit. 

9. Dr. FisHER has convinced us of the ſucceſs 9%. bie. 
of bathing through all the ſtages of the Small- 

ox. EE | 
In hoc ftatu (i. e. in ſtatu ſuppuratorio) curan- 
dus puris ad extericra exitus, qued fit laxando cutim 
fomentis tepidis, lexantibus, duo S laborioſe reno- 
vatis, ſays Boerhaave. In fevers in general, he 
adds Emiſſaria aperiuniur ſolvendo impactim, lax- 
ando obſtruttum ; id fit balneo, fotu, frifiu, abraſi- 
one pilorum, mundatione cutis. | 
10. In Dr. Gilchriſt's Treatiſe on the C/ of Sea Cajes 
Voyages in Medicine, we find an Appendix concern- acute. 
G4 | 2H 2 a 
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ing Bathing in fevers, which contains Caſes ſuffici. - 
ne to recommend the practice. 
1. A young man, on the ſixth day of his 
e fever, was reſtleſs, delirious, pale, with his 
eyes ſunk and muddy, his features ſharp, ſkin 
« dry and hot, with a ſhrinking of the ſolids, 
His pulſe was low, his tongue was parched, 
<« he paſſed his urine inſenſibly, and threw up 
% every thing. I put him into a bath prepar- 
<< ed of garbage and bran, which he bore eaſily, 
« fell into a compoſed long ſleep. His ſkin 
became ſoft and cool, with a kind moiſture, 
% Six days n he was bathed and reco- 
66 yered.” 

2% gentleman ſixty and upwards, cor- 
e pulent, and a free liver, was ſeized with a 
fever. I ſaw him firſt on the eleventh day, 
when he was delirious, inſenſible, ſleepy, rav- 
ing, and muttering, with a conſtant hot fwezt, 
C and ſubſultus tendinum. His pulſe indeed 
<« ſeemed full and equal; but this, we know, is 
. not always to be truſted to, other bad ſymp- 
ce toms increaſing. I applied leeches to the 
<« temples, I cut a ſeton in the neck, and put 

[ <« him into a bath, after which he fleeped long 
« and ſound, his ſkin was cooler, with only a 
<« breathing ſweat, and, next morning he ap- 
cc peared a little ſenſible, ſtill more ſo after eve. 
e ry repetition for three or four times, when he 
e was out of danger.“ 

3. My advice was aſked for a woman who 
had been more than a month in a fever. For 
ce the firſt fortnight ſhe ſlept none, for the ſe- 
e cond ſhe was delirious with a diſpoſition to 

_ $* ſleep, out of which ſhe ſtarted frequently, 
« with a ſubſultus; at laſt ſhe became quite in- 
“ ſenfible. She was bathed for a quarter of an 
* hour only; after which ſhe lay FR, Faint, 


cc and 
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« and ſleepy for an hour or two. By a ſecond 


« bathing all the threatening ſymptoms vaniſh- 
« ed, She relapſed, and, by the Bath, recover- 


by . 


« ed, but very much reduced. She was al- 


« ways faint in and after the bath, owing to ex- 
« treme weakneſs, I changed the Bath with 
« herbs for one of broth, which cauſed an itch- 
« ed and reſtored.” 

4. A woman, the fifth day after lying-in, 
« fell into a continual fever, which increaſed to 
« the ninth or tenth, when I firſt ſaw her. She 
« was delirious, reſtleſs, catching at every thing, 


* 


« with profuſe ſweat, with one of the very worſt 


« of pulſes. Without the ſmalleſt hopes, I 
« bade them try the Bath, if they thought it 
« worth the labour, I could think of no other 


« means of relief. She was bathed, became 


« more ſenſible, and ſlept, but was ſtill deliri- 
« ous. The Bath was, every day, repeated, 
« ſhe recovered, but it was long before the af- 
« fection of her head went entirely off. In no 


caſe have I ever ſeen one fo evidently reſcu- 


« ed from imminent death.“? 
9. One complained for ſome days of a 
« cough, diſorder of his ſtomach, and oppreſſion, 
« with an obſcure delirium, which ſoon increaſ- 
« edtoa furious raving. He called inceſſantly 
« for drink, but, when it was offered, ſhowed 
„marks of horror, daſhing it from him with 
violence. When he taſted it, he ſpat it out, 
e threatening to bite thoſe who held him. No 
relief obtained from other trials, he was bath- 
ed. In an hour or two he fell aſleep, ſlept 
e for four hours; and awaked very ſenſible. He 
went into the bath next day voluntarily.“ 
Our author mentions two caſes in which it 
failed ; in the one it was rather thought to in- 
| | creaſe 


ing all over the body, and ſenſibly ſtrengthen- 
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% with viſible benefit, and total recovery.” 
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creaſe the delirium, it was tried but once. In 
the other, a low fever, it was once tried without 
any ſenſible effect. From the relation of a friend 
to whom he recommended the practice, he re. 
cords the following hiſtories. 1.“ Mr. M. aged 
<« 50, on the eighth day of the fever, became ſo 
« delirious that two ſtrong men were neceſſary 
< to keep him in bed. His eyes were much 
4 inflamed, his pulſe was low and unequal, his 
tongue rough and black, without ſleep. He 
was forcibly put into, and held in a warm 
* bath for twenty-ſeven minutes. From fix in 
<« the evening, he ſlept till fix in the morning, 
<« without ſtirring but once to drink, ;with a 


are pi 
heatir 
ful nc 
ſtituti 
plexio 
ent de 


_ << plentiful ſweat. When he awaked, he wa Itheref 
< more compoſed, and ſenſible, at times, with N antido 
cc 4 better pulſe. Next night he was Again not all 
< bathed, after which he ſlept ten hours, when What tl 
e he awaked ſenſible, with a regular pulſe. The ¶ ęrent 
third time, he walked into the bath. By five Wrhurec 
< bathings, he was recovered.” x exoſſat 

2. A ſtrong young woman had the fame her c 
fever. I ſaw her firſt on the thirteenth day. ſky, ar 
< She had been delirious five or ſix days, and Bn Par, 
cc ſlept almoſt none at all that time, Before, ſhe and E 
< was with difficulty, held in bed, but was nov of warr 
cc much emaciated and weak, her eyes were in- N Bath at 
< flamed, her tongue black and parched, her of Fama 


% pulſe low and tremulous, with an univerlal cooled 
<« trembling. She was bathed near half an cold w. 
hour, after which ſhe flept ten hours in a Wir exc 
<< plentiful ſweat. She bathed ſix times in all, Npurpoſe 


radu ſus 


3- © I faw another young woman on the ninth The 

% day. Her head was affected, ſhe raved, was atorum J 

<< reſtleſs, her eyes were inflamed, and her pulſe Nad allo 

* was unequal. By the very firſt bathing, ſhe WW In the 
£ ſlept well, ſweated moderately, and was ſen. more ter 


66 ſible 
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In.. ſenſible next day. By three immerſions ſhe 's 
ut . recovered.” he NS by 
o N 5 = 6 
ed „ F i 
0 Of Bathing in Chronical Diforders. 
ary OR the very reaſons that natural hot baths Baths dif- 5 
ich are not indicated in acute diſorders, they/*7** i» 


| : 2 | 
his tre proper in chronical. By their properties of 22 


He heating, drying, and ſtrengthening, they are uſe- virtues. 
m ful not only in cold affections, but in cold con- 
in itutions, and members. As the natures, com- 
g plexions, and members of bodies poſſeſs differ- 
ha ent degrees of frigidity, provident nature has 
vas therefore ſupplied us with Baths which poſſeſs 
ith antidotes to theſe different degrees. Baths heat 
all not all by one tenor, ſome more, ſome leſs ; fo 
that they may be differently applied to the dif- 
ferent purpoſes of medicine. There are ſul- 
phureous waters ſo hot that they excoriate and 
exoſſate animals in a moment. Such was the 
water of a pit at Puteoli, which darkened the 
ſky, and killed birds with its ſteam. The waters 
in Pannonia were called Purgatorium. In Caria 
and Egypt we read of burning fields, and rivers 
f warm water iſſuing forth. Such is the new 
Bath at Aix la Chapelle. Such are the ſprings 
ber of Jamaica, Nevis, and Montſerrat, Theſe are 
cooled before they are uſed, or tempered with 
an cold water. Their vapors may be improved 
n for excellent purpoſes as Sudatories, or for the 
purpoſes of Pumping. Theſe Baccius claſſes in 
radu ſummi caloris. | 

The Baths of Caiæ, Buſſetum, and the Crucia- 
aterum Viterbii, he claſſes in tertio caloris gradu, 
and allows their uſe in frigidis paſſionibus, | 

In the ſecundo caloris gradu, he ranks baths 
more temperate, ſuch as the Aguæ Sancti —_— 
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Fancri Caſſiani, the Corſeni ſub Luca, cum Ducii 


Diſorders 
of the 
Head. 


ſpring up a#u fervida, yet they hardly differ in 


Briſtol and Matlock Baths. Such as he call 
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& Petrioli, ſuch as the Fapigia in Calabria, ſu im o 
as the Therme Burmenſes, and Brigenſes in Valhſi, pinal 
ſuch as the Bathoniz in Anglia, que aquæ cal Ind 
dictæ a Romanis qui eas inſtituerunt. | he m 

In the firſt degree of heat he places the Balu _ 

m 

oo 
im tc 
The 
eſs tc 
br hot, 
Huxes 
ſuch Ci 


halnto, 


admodum hodie celebri & fudatorio, the Regina & 
ſuave balneum in Piſa. Theſe, though they 


drinking, from ſweet water, vix tamen a dulcim 
potu differunt. In this claſs we may rank our 


probata in hetticis, infantium quoque vitiis. 
In cold affections Baccius not only recon- 


mends hot natural Baths, but their appendage humor 
alſo, Sudatories, Vaporaries, Ducciæ, and Ar. eo 
nations, &c. Theſe Arenations are particular bowels 
mentioned in the Baian Baths, in thoſe of Pu, ane 
oli, in the iſland Aenaria, in Sicily, at Trallu nM In di 
Caria, at Hierapolis in Phrygia, in Chalcide, On the 
. aliis locis. Communiter ad frigidas omnes poſton Perle 
atque humidus, Juntturarum preſertim atque me anchor 
brorum comprobatæ inveniuntur ſudationes. UW | 
majore diſcuſſione opus eft, Arenationes, quales in 1 7 P 
tis Balneis commemorantur. He adds, faciunt e © 
gie in artuum doloribus ubi fluxione tentantur. Thus I that 
far of Chronical diſorders in general; we n n 
proceed to affections of particular parts. 
1. Of the Head. | 3 
In applying Baths to parts affected, one d 121 a 
ſtinction ought perpetually to be before d - oy 
eyes, viz. Whether the diſeaſed part be eſſentia an ra. 
ly concerned, or by conſent only. Thus fre * . 5 ä 
quently is the caſe in diforders of the head 8 5 K 
which ſuffers from faults of the ſtomach, uteri 2 


Uſeful 


Cautions. 


liver, &c.— In preparation as well as cure, 0 


* | 
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im ought to be conſtantly directed to the ori- 
inal affection. ' Thoſe who never ſtudied the 
principles of the art, direct their endeavours to 
he moſt alarming ſymptoms ; thus they change 


= ymptoms which nature never would have pro- 
cd Every phyſician's practice may direct 
the im to Examples. . 115 
er The nature and quality of the humors are no 
"Te eſs to be inquired into; whether they be cold 


or hot, few or many; for, in hot temperaments, 
fuxes of the humors increaſe on motion. In 
ſuch caſes Celſus adviſes phyſicians, abſtinere a 
jalneo, ſole, Vino, ac venere. When the flux of 


K Our 


call 


leavour of the preſervative art to fortify the 
bowels, head, and other parts, by water inter- 
nal and external. 25 2 
In deſperate affections, in catarrhal diſpoſitions 
F the brain, ſuch as impair the offices of life, 
experience directs us to Pumping, the certain 
anchor of hope, tanquam ad certum ſalutis refu- 
rium, ſays Baccius, pag. 105. The body (he 
adds) particularly the head, muſt firſt be purged 
of every excrement, as we have already obſerved 
in that chapter which treats of Aſperſion or 
Pumping expreſsly. 1 | 


5 2. Of Aﬀettions of the Nerves. - 


ton, and the ſame method of cure are to be 
uled. Whatever has its origin in the head, na- 
turally affects the head. Perraro enim eft quiz 
cerebri affeftum non habeant in cauſa, ſcix. ca- 
larrbum. If the catarrh diſtills on the nerves, it 
naturally affects ſenſe or motion. But, as par- 


ought 


urable diſorders into deadly. They create 


humors comes to ceaſe, it ought to be the en- 


In affections of the Nerves, the ſame diſtinc- Nerves, 


acular affections differ ſomewhat, diſtinction 
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medicatarum genere, ac pinguium, ad artuum i 
nervcrum contractiones mirifica. 
balnea ex ſalſis, mariniſque calentibus, conſþ#!) 
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ought to be made. Regard muſt be had u 


the brain itſelf, the fountain of the nerves. Pr. 


paration is as neceſſary before pumping as be. 
fore bathing. ' Baths are not be adminiſtered in 
incipient fluxions, but in inveterate. When 
the fluxion diſtills on the noftrils, palate, or fe. 
mach, the bregma is to be pumped by way d 
diſcuſſion. This is Galen's doctrine. Or, con- 
ſperſion is to be uſed on the occiput, and dom 

ſpine, in patients afflicted with trembling, 
tetanus, in paralytics, convulſed, or thoſe wig 
ſuffer diſtortions of the mouth, eye, &c. qu 
omnia vitia frigide diſtillationis ſoboles ſunt, 0 


Baccius, pag. 107. | 


Sudatories were recommended in inveterat 
diſorders of this fort by the antients, qyaliais 
Myrthetis ad Baias, and many more. They u. 


_ ed illutations, inſolations, and ſaburrations in au 


vulſions and palſies. In contractions of the ter 


dons they uſe warm diſcuſſory baths, of wid 


many are mentioned in the ſame page: 
Patients uſed to illute themſelves 1mmed 


ately after bathing ; theſe reſolved and ftrengt 


ened. For parts hard and contracted, vapor 
baths were recommended as more penetri 
ing, and anodyne. Mirae efficaciae produnturi 
Phrygia & Caria aquae, & ad Hierapolim pi 
ceteris celeberrima balnea quibus vario terrarl 


Peculiaria alli 
epota illutata, ibidem. — Of Diſeaſes of 1 


Nerves, the reader may expect ſatisfaction in tw 
Chapter which treats Of Pal/ey. 
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d to 5 
Pre: 3. In Diſorders of the Ears. 
din Is diſorders of the Ears ariſing from cold de- gar. 


Then guxions, ſuch as deafneſs, noiſe, pain, ſwelling, 
f. running, &c after due purgation, Baccius (pag. 
y «WM 108) recommends diſcuſſory baths. Eiſdem ergo 
con. }11ners, ac eadem ratione, aurium morbis medendum, 
lon Wi 5125 jam capiti, ac maxime à cauſa frigida applicui- 
ing, WW mus. Quales inter Italiæ Duccias ſunt tres preci- 
wo ue, Sanctus Philippus, Corſenum, & Aponus. 


I; | | | 
in 43g. In Diſorders of the Eyes. 
erate In fluxions of the Eyes, pains, obfuſcations, Eye. 


lia "WY clouds, involuntary tears, and other deformities, 
5 Baccius gives a long lift of natural hot waters re- 
n commended by the antients, and variouſly uſed. 
ter. Calidis ocutorum paſſionibus, que mobiles ſunt po- 
wi aum balnee opitulantur. Tuetur oculos miranda 
ſemper prærogativa Ciceronis cognomento olim ſcate- 
bra ad Batas cum ſudatorio ad idem ſalutarium vapo- 
rum. Sudatorium in Minio Hiſpaniz fluvio, natu- 
ra terre nulli cedit remedio, conſper/is item ex eo na- 
turalibus aquis. Multæ aquæ minerales; ferri præ- 
ſertim citra mordacitatem exficcant, & utiliter oculis 
infunduntur. Sordidas ex antiqua lippitudine lemas 
potatæ non nocent, ex medicatis perfuſiones exficcant. 
With this general advice he concludes, In every 
inveterate affettion of the eyes, pumping may be pro- 
perly applied to the occiput,” where the nerves derive 
their origin, pag. 108. | | 


5. In Diſorders of the Noſe, and Mouth. 


Ix abſceſſes and ulcers of the Noſe and Mouth, Noſe a 
3. N haccius recounts the particular virtues of ſeveral Mouth. 
paws, In Ozena's, the Albule take away the 
. # ſtink, 
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ſtink. For abſceſſes of the gums, he recom. 
mends gargles of ſalt water warmed. In cor. 


roded or lax gums, and diſorders of the teeth 
. proceeding from ſalt fluxion, he recommend; 


potationes, balnea, diſcuſſorias aſperſiones. In con- 
firmed ulcers and apthe he commends gargles 
ex aruginibus, & ochra. Tonfillas cohibent, Colu- 
mellæ inflammationem, humoremque reſtringunt eædin 


ad villam ſub Luca potiones collutioneſque. 


6. In Diſorders of the Breaſt. 


Ix deep-ſeated diſorders of the Thorax ariſing 
from viſcid phlegm, fuch as obſtructions, per: 


pneumonies, ſuſpirious aſthmas (after the fever 


and dyſpnæa are removed) the waters of Grotta, 
the Tiguri, the Porretanae are efficacious reine. 
dies taken inwardly. Exerciſe of voice, ſinging, 
and reading aloud were practiſed in the Baths, 
Utilis porro & vocis exercitatio, cantus, & clara 


lectio quod factitaſſe antiquos docetur in Thermis, 


After purgation, warm digeſtive baths, and even 
ſudatories are proper, ſuch as the Badeniæ in 
Auſtria, thoſe of Aix, provided they have no 
aſtringent or drying quality. Theſe aſſwage 
the cough by their aperient attenuating quality, 
There are waters which conſolidate pulmonary 
ulcers, ſuch as the Plagae, Funcariae, Borrat, 
Porretanae, and many more. The Albulae aſſit 
thoſe who ſpit blood. In every affection of the 
breaſt, in a word, and, in ſtubborn coughs, the 
Puteolan Baths and Ducciæ promiſe relief, as all 
thoſe of St. Philip and Corneſum. Cæterum dulciun 
ac temperatarum aquarum balnea, quatenus in aff 
tibus Thoracis ſunt adbibenda, Haemoptoicis, Plat 
riticis, Tabidis, & Tuſſiculofis , ſicut ad thorai 
dolorem leniendum, etiam in pleuritide utilia fomenis 
adbibentur, ſays Baccius, p. 110. 
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7. In Diſorders of the Viſcera. 


71 


Varrous and manifold are the affections of Bowels, 


the Viſcera, with which natural baths agree more 
or leſs, and ſometimes not at all. In general, 
natural baths agree in all diſeaſes which acknow- 


edge obſtruction, or debility, or both, for their 


parents. Natural baths open, reſolve, and 
ſtrengthen. Their chief virtues conſiſt in drink- 


ing, being immediately applied to the part; 


in Baths alſo which operate by digeſtion and 
comforting, under which head Lutations are 
ſometimes directed. The children of Ob/trufion 
we inflation, tumor, pain, abſceſs, ulcer, repletion, 


beart-burn, jaundice, ſand, ſtone, haemorrhoids, and 
all diſeaſes of the uterus, all which diſeaſes ſtand 


in need of abſtergents, attenuants, and digerents. 


Such are Baths. From debility of the, Viſcera 


proceed indigeſtion, vomiting, flatus, colic, crudity, 
loxity, want of appetite, flux, cachexy, dropſy, dia- 


| betes, bloody urine, fluxes of the womb, abortion, bar- 
ifeſty want a digeſtion of 


renneſs, all which man 
ſuperfluous humors, and ſtrengthening of the 
parts, both which bid fair to be accompliſhed 
by the prudent uſe of natural hot water inter- 
nally and externally applied. 


As an eſtimate may be made of the parti- 
cular affections, as alſo of the viſcera particu- 
larly affected, ſo muſt there be held a ratio of 
the operation of the Bath. According to this 
ratio, warm baths muſt be directed to cold 
alfections; and, according to the benefit ex- 


pected, they muſt be abſtergent, or digerent. 


In hot dry temperaments, baths leſs warm muſt | 


be uſed, nay, there muſt be ſome cooling 
baths, Paſfonibus omnibus interaneis (i. e. .quae 
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Spleen. 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 
ſub praedifia veniunt cenſura) convenire promittunt 
Aqua de Grotta Viterbi, Tigurique, Fc. ſays Bac. 
,, oE D  e EE e 

In internal affections, Baths are to be recom- 
mended, which manifeſtly inherit a ſtrengthen. 
ing quality ; ſuch are thoſe which partake of 
iron, ſuch as the Baths of the Villa Luca, Cari, 


Baia, all which manifeſtly abſterge the paſſages, 


and confirm the relaxed viſcera, Where the ail- 
ments of the viſcera are to be mended, and 
ſtrength is not ſo much required, the T7itolaz, 
Petrae, Plagae, Albulae, and other waters are in- 
dicated. The laſt are commended by Archige- 
nes, in diforders of the bladder, and uterus, 
Thele hardly come up to the firſt degree of heat. 


Potations conduce in inflammations of the viſce- 


ra without fever, in the beginning, or declenſion 
of the diſeaſe. 3 
In inflations, or indurations which denote ex- 


cels of cold temperament, digerent and diſcuti- 


ent waters are indicated, of a warmer nature, 


and ſtrengthening, ſuch as the Balnea Aponun, 


Corporum, Baſſetum, Viterbi, Sc. ſays Baccius, 
ibigem. | 1 


8. In diſorders of the Spleen. 


| In diſorders of the Spleen, the ſame ratio is to 
be obſerved, with this difference. only. The 


Spleen is a viſcus of more ſolid ſubſtance, gene- 


rally hurt by diſorders ariſing from cold moiſt 
habit; theſe therefore require applications of a 
warmer and more penetrating nature, & qu? 


ſimul egregie firmant. In hard oblong ſwellings of 


the left hypochondre, Rhaſis recommends iron 


waters, internally and externally, ſuch as thoſe 


Nor are the Bath- 
, waters 


of Luca, Piſa, Viterbo, &c. 
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[ RATHS-ANTIENT and MODERN: . 
vaters inferior, as they poſſeſs a digerent 
xc- WM firengthening quality. He recommends Lixi- 
viums alſo, ſuch as the waters of Baiae ſaturated 
m. Vith aſhes and pumix-ſtones from yolcano's. Ga- 
n- len recommends Hlutaments, ſalt, ſulphureous, 
of Wl ferreous, an calida, the ſame as preſcribed in 
pi, wellings of the joints. 
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es In ſpleens of hot temperament, and inflam- I 
ul. nations, the ſame cautions are to be obſerved as 
nd in thoſe of the Liver. 1 1 
2 . | al 
in- 9. In Diſorders of the Heart. | ) 
ge- | ** 1 
" Taz Heart ſuffers only ſecondarily, as it is Herr. 4 
at, ¶ concerned with other diſorders. Baths do good | 
ce- in d:forders of the ſtomach, breaſt, lungs, jaws, 
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on c. But, if cardialgias, palpitations, or ſyncopes 
happen to be complicated, Baths are noxious. 
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itt 10. In Diſorders of the Tefticles and Scrotum. 


n, I hot intemperaments, the ſame waters Pug. 
us, {WI viich zvail in diſorders of the urinary paſſages, 
anſwer, by their cleanſing, and ſtrengthening 
quality. Lutaments of ſulphureous, bitumi- 
nous, ferreous, ſalt, hot waters are approved 
applications in ſwellings of the ſcrotum. On 
to his principle it is that poultices made of oat- 
"he neal, and the water in which blackſmiths tem- 
ne- per their red-hot iron, are in common practice. 
oiſt la ulcerations of this ſort, Baccius recommends 
f a Whpotations of waters which purge, and ſtrengthen 
e Wt the ſame time. Such are the Bath-waters, 

of {rovided there be no inflammation. Do 

ron BW Theoriſts dread baths in Hernias. From 
ole che authority of Galen let ſuch learn to diſtin- 
th- rum. For flatulert -rnias warm diſcuſſive 
ters . . baths 
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Atrophy. 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


baths may ſafely be uſed, with their lutati- 
For watery hernias, 'the fame lutations, 


ons. 
and baths. For ſarcotic and very hard hernias, 
the ſofteſt vaporaries, ſalt enen tan ſemicy 


piums, &c. 


11. In Hiropbies. 


Ix waſting of particular members, from the 
interception. ** nouriſhment, warm baths have 
been, and are every day ſucceſsfully recommend. 
ed. Galen (De ſan. tuenda) orders baths df 
ſweet, i. e. common water heated to the natur 
heat, he forbids ſweating, Baccius (in his fourth 
book) recommends Baths heated to the firſt de. 
gree, or little more, ſuch as the Baianae, Aqui: 
grani, Piſanae, or ſuch as our Croſs-bath. Cue 
tamen haud admodum calida, neque ficca, aut reſelu 


tiva efſe oportet, ſed mediocri qualitate praedita, wt 


lim habeant attrabendi nutrimentum quod deficit al 
pariem ipſam gracilem. 


Baths not only cure atrophies, but they invi- 


gorate alſo, they cure ſterrility in men as well a 
women. Porro venerem incitare traditur Tritulat, 
et Juncariae aqua ebibita, quae et viros impoteltt 
juvarè poſſint, eoque nomine ſterilitatis caujam ami. 
vere. Ad idem aqua Viterbij valet ebibita, Cali: 
nellae, aliaeque ſmiles, quae renes mundando ac i 
borando vim quoque proliſicam reſtituunt. Nor are 
the waters of Bath inferior to any. Briſtol w. 
ters have their ſtrengthening qualities alſo. 
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12. In T umors. 


— * * 
2 2 Is 4. 


Is diſcuſſing and ripening tumors, Baths have 8 
ſingular power. On this principle depends the 
vulgar practice of fomentations, poultices, cata- 


1 rr rr * 


plaſms, Se. 
CEdematous ſwellings are cold and ſtubborn. 
They yield to hot drying Baths, of which Bac- 
the BY cus gives a liſt, nor does he forget the Bathonias 
"Wi Auglia. In internal pituitous abſceſſes, Ar- 
nd. ;v14us de Villa-Nova commends the internal uſe 
* of aluminous waters, quae nimirum acidulo ſapore 


a ſunt, For external tumors of this ſort, he com- 

= mends ſulphureous waters as diſcutient. Nam, : | 

et externos egregie diminuunt ac diſcutiunt etiam ſul- 2 
; 


al phuratae. Baccius recommends lutations, ſweat- 
705 ings, and ſtillicidiums on the part; he mentions f 
* arenations and inſolations, with inedicated baths } 
wy allo. Quas item ex alto in locum affectum recipere | 
| confert, vel in ſudationibus, vel in illutamentis : fa- 
„gel inſolatus, & arena in balneis Iſchige, et in | 
1. | herbis medicatis decubitus. In Eryſepila's he thinks f 
= hot baths not ſo ſafe, far leſs in inflammatory ml 
mO OO He thinks it more prudeht to endea- = 
our to diſcuſs ſuch by potations of gentle dige- - ; 
ent waters, with previous evacuation, In Ery- 
ſepilas, he allows emollient fomentations of | 
} 


1 ; mallows, lettice, night-ſhade, camomel. When the | 
tumors come to break, conſperſions of tempe- 
rate warm water promote maturation, with Ce- | 
rates, and other applications mentioned in diſ- 


eaſes of the joints. N | = 


f 3 In Ulcers 


OnNTa cer Janare volent aquae medicatae fre 's, | 
center adhibitoe, ſays Baccius, page 125. When | 
. H 3 ulcers 
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BATHS AN TTENT and MODERN 
ulcers arrive at a malignant obſtinate ſtate, when 


they have baffled the ſurgeon's ſkill, patients 


commonly fly to ſacred Baths, ub: tentata undiq: 


 . remedia non profuerint, tanquam ad ſacras balnearun 


appellationes recurritur. 

In chuſing Baths, the condition of the part ex. 
ulcerated is to be duly conſidered. 'The mem. 
ber alſo on which the ulcer takes its ſeat is als 
to be conſidered. Ulcers are often ſupplied 
with matter from diſtant parts by paſſages little 
ſuſpected. Inconſiderate bathing ſets the hu. 
mors afloat, and fixes them on the vital parts. 
In ſome caſes. random immerſions may cure, 


There are ulcers which require the united ſkill 


of phyſician, « anatomiſt, and ſurgeon. There 
are defluxions from the head, liver, or uterus, 


which find their paſſage through old ulcers. By 


ſuch, women have had their monthly purgations. 
The curatory indications concern thoſe parts 
from which the humors are derived. Purgz- 
tion, pumping, and other aids are to precede 


the uſe of the Bath. The cauſe once removed, 


ulcers quickly yield to baths detergent, warm 
and drying. 

In inveterate ulcers ariſing from intempe- 
rance, and bad habit, there is no method of cure 


ſurer than that of bathing. Cancerous and 
ſchirrous ulcers, 2s they rarely yield to medicine, 


little is to be expected from Baths. Ulcers hot, 
cold, moiſt, and dry are (according to Ga- 


Jen) to be cured by waters of oppoſite natures. 


Hot ulcers, e. g. are to be attacked by cooling, 

ſuch as the Grotta-Viterbii. Cold flaccid ulcer 
are to be attempted by hot diſcuſſory baths, ſuc! 
as partake of ſulphur, bitumen, iron and alum, 
Galen orders dry ſqualid ulcers to be bedewed 
with cold water. Serpigenous ulcers require 1 


courſe of medicated Waters internally. _ 
|, | nally, 
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rally, acrid corroding baths of iron, lead, &c. 
fuch as the Ferinæ, of old in Germany, the Vi- 
rides in Dacia, and the Aneæ in Cyprus. In ob- 
ſtinate ſinous fiſtulous ulcers, Baccius. adminiſ- 
tered the Abulæ externally and internally with 
ſucceſs. Nos Albulas multis miniſtravimus in potu, 
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em. a balneis, cum certo ſucceſſu. Intertrigines coxa- i 

allo um, et aliis locis, omnes modice exſiccantes ſonant. 1 
lied | | 0 
Ittle 14. In Wounds. 1 

hu- g 5 AX | | Wo 

rts, Ix recent wounds Baths are prepoſterous. Old Wounds. 

ure. wounds become inveterate ulcers, and are to be 


Ki treated in the ſame manner. In wounded or 
ere MI punctured tendons, temperate baths prevent 
us, WI convulſions. Baths are very proper where ſplin- 
By bers, rags, or bullets are left, as are Lutations | 
INS. 7 2 


arts i: | 

92. N 15. In Poiſons. 

ede | * 

ed, Poxcruris autem venenoſorum animalium aqua po;lns, 


rm narinæ ſolium tepidum probatur, ſays Baccius, page 
126. Etius mentions the uſe of ſtoves, hot- 
pe. bouſes, and caſks. Pauſanias mentions a foun- 
ire tan in Arcadia, which, from its peculiar virtue 
nd in the bite of mad dogs, was called Aavooor. From 
ne, Aſclepiades, Galen certifies the wonderful uſe of 
the water contained in the trough of a black- 


ot, 
za. ſmith's forge. From this authority Baccius 
cs. chinks iron to be poſſeſſed of a certain antilyſſous 


1 property; becauſe people bit by ſerpents were 
ers carried ad Tungri aquas, which are ranked among 
ch WM fhe ferreous, and becauſe ſerpents throwen into 
m. MW theſe waters ſoon died. As antidotes to the juice 
od of the mandragera, cicuta, ſardonia, opium, cant ha 
2 /ices, and other deleterious medicines, Baccius 
-- WM propoſes artificial hot baths in his Lib. vii. Cap. 
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adviſes warm bathing, Keeping their mouths, ' 


* 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 
22. To thoſe who have ſwallowed Jeeches, he 
mean-while, full of cold water, which being of- 


ten changed, attracts the leech. | 
Baths cannot, as Baths, be ſaid to poſſeſs an 


antilyſſuus quality; they act neither by altering, 


nor evacuating. Their primary ratio or mode; 
operandi, can only be referred to that mutual in- 
fluence of ſoul and body, that inconceivable ef. 
fect which contrary affections produce. Muſic 
baniſhes mental and corporeal pains. Amuſing 
ſtories, ſudden news, ſurprizes, or affronts, cure 
the hiccup. One pain is the antidote of another, 
Burning and bliſtering are proofs of the doctrine. 
We are ignorant of the organs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion. Our gueſſes about the theory of /ex/ation, 
and muſcular motion are imperfect. In diſeaſes 
and cures, there is a certain Te 8: which puz- 
zled Hippocrates, a man who ſaw farther into 
morbid nature, than we with all our improve. 
ments. For us, hlind mortals, ſufficient it is 


to know, That perſons bit by mad animals, nay 


even that hydrophobics have been cured by im. 
merſion. At the very ſight of water, mad- 
neſs has vaniſhed. Sapientes communiter a cli 
venientes aquas contemplati ſunt, ac balnea dixere ſa- 
cra. Theologt conſentierunt divinas in aquis præro. 


gativas; & nos, in miraculis, multa relinquenda 


Farions 


Diforders. 


concludemns, ſays Baccius, p. 127. 
1 


In Various Diſorders. 


_ In Elepbhantiaſis, Aretaeus commends hot ul- 
phureous Baths, De carat. morb. diuturn. lib. ii 
cap. 13. In Melancholy he commends ho: 
baths, ibidem. lib. i. cap. 5. 

Galen commends hot baths as the beſt eva. 


cuants, 
| Caclus 
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BATHS AN-TIENT and MODERN. 79 
Caelius Aurelianus commends hot baths ; W 
lethargic diſpaſitious, plying cold ſtupes, 
mean while, to the head, Acutor. morbor. lib. ii. 
cap. 9. For bringing down that ſuperfluous fleſh 
In called Tloavoapxue, - he commends hot and cold 
g baths, Morbor. chronicor. lib. v. cap. 2 Alex. 
10 Trallianus recommends bathing in pilenſies, 
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ture Mecænas will (I hope) have pity on ne- 
glected Baths. Time may reſtore them to their 
priſtine ſplendor. As ſuch I Proceed to account 
for their modus operandi. 
ſul- The external uſe of water comprehends Lath- 
. 11. Wl ig, half-bathing, partial bathing, ſweating, Pump. 
hot 5 illutation, aburration, ſtillicidium, Qc. 

Artificial Warm Baths are compoſed of pure Weight ef 
ſweet water, heated by fire. The weight or water irs 
preſſure of water hot or cold is nearly the ſame. Hees. 

By this weight, or preſſure, the body ſuſfers no 
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n- and lays down the manner, 7. i. cap. 16. allo in 
f- melancholy, ibid. cap. 1 6. —Avicenna commends ; 
ſic cold bathing in Colics. Canon. lib. iii. ſen. xvi. x 
Ig tract. iv. cap. 10.—Vitruvius (in his book De N 
re Architectura), has written fully on the virtues [ 
or of waters.—Scribonius Largus commends iron ; 
ne, waters, in diſorders of the bladder. Vide Le Clerc 
10- Hiſtoire de la Medicine troiſieme partie, liv. i. chap. 0 
2 3. Seneca wrote profeſſedly on waters: ſome £1] 
ſes cured diſorders of the eyes, nerves, ulcers, lungs, 9 
12 &c. Nuaęſt. natural. lib. iii. cap. 1. For antient . Ins 
nt teſtimonies, fe Chap. ii. 1 
Ve- 1 
t 15 CH A „ I 
* 07 Bathing, its Operation, Uſe, and Abuſe. 5 
ad- E have taken a. view of Antient Baths na- [#] 
Ar | tural and artificial, we have deſcribed bi 
fa. their parts or appurtehances. In the preſent . 
erb- Gothic conſtruction of our Baths, their tempera- bh. 
da ture depends on external accidents. Some fu- 1 
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| patients afflicted with Calics, e r. 
é Heat * 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
inconſiderable change. From Philoſoph.. Tranſ, 
No. 181 and 30g, we learn that the ſpecific gra. 
vity of the air is to that of water as 1 to 800, or 
rather 883. When the ran. comes to be im- 
merſed in water, the weight or preſſure of the 
water acts on the body in the ſame ratio as water 
exceeds the atmoſphere in weight: This exter- 
nal force ſtops the flux of humors outwards, and 
drives them inwards. When this external force 
comes to be removed, the humors naturally flow 
to the ſkin ; the fluids return to their wonted 
circulation. Cold water, to its weight, adds that 
alſo of its contractile power; thus it is that the 
external veſſels a& more forcibly on their con- 
tents; thus the pulſe comes to beat quicker. 
Moderate heat, e. c. relaxes the cuticular veſſels, 
and takes off the ſtimulus. 

Moderate Baths relax the cuticular veſlels, 
ſoften the muſcles, and waſh away filth. Warm 
water in{inuates ; itſelf into the interſtices of the 
fibres; thus it ſoftens, and increaſes their bulk. 
This accounts for the anodyne quality of warm 
water; for pains often proceed from diſtenſion 
of the nerves. If theſe nerves are ſuperficial, 


they are ſubject to immediate contact; deeper 
ſeated, they are quieted by that wonderful con. 


ſent which fubſiſts between the nerves. In 
Bathing, the nervous papille which terminate in 
the ſkin, thus tickled, the whole Genus nervoſun 
is put into an undulatory motion, the foul attends 
to this new ſenſation, and finds a ſweet avocation 
from pain. By repeated ceſſations of this fort, 
the nerves affected gr adually recover their tone, 
pain ceaſes, the patient finds a cure. Certain i 
is, that, in pains the moſt violent, perſons find 
themſelves in heaven while they are immerſed in 
warm water. This we ſee verified every day in 
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„ Heat of urine, Fc. Cc. &c. Baths hot and cold ; 
* ſeem to have that immediate influence on the x 
r nervous ſyſtem, which ſurpaſſes our ſhallow con- 7 
* ceptions. On cauſes we may wrangle as we * 
* will. Let effects ſpeak for themſelves.— After x 
er fix and thirty years Bath- practice, Dr. Baynard i 
r (treating of Palſies proceeding from Colics) rea- 1 
0 ſons thus, Our Baths have cured ſolutions and r 
ce « contractions, which being contrary operati- | 


n 


- 3 - "Vw 4 * Land 3 A « £ n . 5 & ” III - wet 
x N > = r . FT I, — es < 


W « ons, is paſt my philoſophy to find out, unleſs 
ed « (as Van Helmont ſays) it be by comforting 


— 


at the Archoeus; for warm baths are friendly fo- 

he « mentatures, natural Sal-Yolatil?s, and cordials 

n- « to the faint and languid ſpirits.” | 

er, For the purpoſes of ſoftening or relaxing, the Warm 55 

ls, pureſt, ſofteſt, ſimpleſt waters are the moſt pro- water | A 
per; ſuch as heat ſooneſt, boil pulſe, waſh z |: 

ls, linnen, draw tea, and mix with ſoap. Such wa- % rari. 17 

rm ters divided into their moſt minute particles, fes the air, * 

the eaſily enter the inhalant veſſels; thus they mix 1 

Ik, with the blood. But this is not all. The moſt N 

1m conſiderable change is brought about by heat, 15 

190 which rarifies the air contained in the maſs of jib 

ial, blood, and thus dilates the vaſcular ſyſtem. This '/ 

per rarefaction of the juices raiſes the pulſe. The * 

on- blood circulates faſter, the ſkin reddens, ſweat | 1 

In enſues. Thus, while the veſſels are compreſſed ; 

ein from without, and dilated from within, the in- 

ſum teſtine motion of the component part of the blood 

nds is increaſed, Viſcid juices, - uſeleſs excrementi- 

tion tious humors thus ſubdued, naturally fly qua data 

ort, porta. When the weight of the water is remov- 

one, ed, i. e. when the patient comes out of the Bath, 


init nature naturally difcharges herſelf firſt of her 
find WW morbid particles by the ſecretory and excretory 
amn WW organs, deſpumation and health inſue. Galen 
y 1 was ſo fond of warm-bathing as an evacuant, 
%, WW he looks upon it as the principal, Comment in 

| Apbhor. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
Apdbor. Hippocrat. lib. iv. Aphor. 2. Aſclepiades 


depended on cutaneous evacuations in moſt diſ- 2 
eaſes. Chryſippus, Eraſiſtratus, and their fol- ta 
lowers carried this doctrine too far; they rarely 

bled or purged. | - q 


| Lewenhoek preſents us with an experiment 
which proves the power of water when'it mixes 
with the blood. In a Bat languiſhing with 
« hunger and cold, then again cheriſhed (by the 
cc help of his Microſcopes) he viewed that thin 
« membrane which this little animal ſpreads 
for wings. At firſt he could diſcover no motion 
<< either in the arteries or veins. As it began 
* to revive, he ſaw an oblong globule of blood 
<« protruded, anon retropelled, then again pro- 
<« truded, ſo backward and forward, until at 
length, this little maſs reſolved by attrition 
“ paſled through the ſtreights of the artery into 
<« the correſponding vein.” 

T hat warm water relaxes the fibres we have al- 
ready ſeen. Warm water not only relaxes but it 
inſinuates itſelf into the blood veſſels. Veſſels 

relaxed yield to the obſtructed maſs, and as this 

maſs paſſes forward and backward, the watery 

diluent paſſes over, is rubbed, and mixed with 
it, until the obſtruction comes to be reſolved. 

Having premiſed the modus operandi of ſim- 
ple bathing, we now proceed to point out thoſe 
caſes in which it promiſes help, together with 
thoſe cautions which are neceſſary in its admi- 

-. qultration, -- - | | 
Previius From their weight and preſſure we rationally 
evacuation infer that Baths are not to be preſcribed to per- 
arcgſſay. ſons full of blood, or to thoſe who labour under 
internal local inflammation, - without previous 
blood letting. From the ſame principle, warm 
Baths are not to be uſed till the body is purged 


8 
Vs 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 33 


of thoſe impurities which lurk in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, nor after a full meal. 

Warm Baths (by rarifying che juices, and Warm 
quickening the circulation) reſolve viſcid juices, Baths 
and open recent obſtructions. Thoſe, therefore, 5 3 718 
who labour under a bad habit of body, may rea- * 


ſonably expect relief from ſoft warm Baths. For 


the very ſame reaſon, let me forbid thoſe who are 
lethargic, as well as thoſe who labour under in- 
farctions of the glands of the abdominal viſcera. 

Warm Baths (by their preſſure and heat) pro- In feurey. 
mote . perſpiration and ſweat. The juices 
young people are balmy and balſamic. In adults, 
the blood gradually acquires an acrid ſcorbutic 
taint, which produces obſtructions, and vellicates 
the fibres. Theſe acrid particles are partly eli- 
minated together with ſweat, 'and partly diluted 
mixture of water abſorbed. 

Warm Baths owe great virtues to their relax- In diſeaſes 
ing quality. Hence are they ſucceſsfully ad- V the fins 
miniſtered in ſcab, leproſy, elephantiafis, and all 
other cuticular diſorders. Nature affords no re- 
medy more certain in external hardneſſes of all 
forts, parched ſkin, or muſcles contracted. In 
the reduction of old luxations, their uſe 1s well 
known, Vide Petit Maladies des os, Vol. i. p. 390 
Edit. 1723. On the ſame principle it is, t af 


tepid baths facilitate e ee of other re- 


medies, of mercurials, e. g. in the venereal diſor- 
der. As relaxants, they 858065 the catamenial, 
and hœmorrhoidal flux. 

Warm Baths (by their derivant quality ) poſſeſs da 
virtues no-wiſe inconſiderable. Hence it is that melanchy» 
Fred. Hoffman, from the authority of Aretæus 
and Trallianus, recommends them much in the 


mania and melancholy, Hoffman Baln. aquae dul- 
dis in affet. intern. $. 18, 19. Nor does he ſcru- 
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84 BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 
ple to recommend them in epileptic affections, 
before the fit. 

Ihr en- Warm Baths promiſe certain and ſure relief 

erciſs. to perſons over-fatigued. They gratefully relax 
the nerves and fibres, they moiſten parched 
fibres, they reſolve blood apt to ſtagnate in the 
capillary veſſels. This was Hercules's cure after 
labour. 

Coll Babs IN ſome caſes, Cold Baths judiciouſly ſucceed 

their uſe. warm. Among the antients, cold bathing was 

| in high eſtimation, as we learn from Hippocra- 
tes, Strabo, Pliny, Oribaſius, and many others. 
Antonius Muſa cured Caeſar by cold baths, 
which offended the Baians SOPs | as Horace 
tells un, : | 


nam mibi Baias 
Muſa ſuperv acuus Antonius, et tamen illis 

Me facit inviſum gelida cum perluar unda 
Per medium frigus. Sane Myrteta relinqui 
Diaque ceſſantem nervis elidere morbum 
Sulpbura contemni, vicus gemit invidus aegris. 


Where diffuſed heat is to be collected, and 
throwen upon the inward parts; or, in relaxa- 
tions of the ſolids, cold water is preferable to hot. 
Thus, in Palſies, cold baths happily ſucceed hot. 

In ſome diſorders it may be adviſeable to inter- 
mix the uſe- of hot and cold baths. Thus the 


fibres increaſe their vibrating quality. Nor was 
this practice unknowen to Antonius Muſa, his 


brother Euphorbius, Caelius Aurelianus, and 

„ Alex. Trallianus, as we learn from Pliny in his 
Natural Hiſt. lib. xxv. cap. 7. lib. xxviii. cap. 1. 
$. 20. Floyer and Baynard have given us me- 
morable proofs of the virtues of cold bathing. 

From their practice, Antonio Cocci has brought 

the practice into vogue in Italy. 

0 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


So much for the virtues of waters pure, ſim- Baths to 


le, ſweet, unimpregnated with principles vo- 
jatile or fixed. To the virtues of the aqueous 
fluids we may, with juſtice, aſcribe the princi- 
pal power of Baths of all forts. Natural Baths, 
nevertheleſs, owe particular virtues to their par- 
ticular contents. While patients are immerſed in 
warm water, its ſubtle volatile ſpirit not only en- 
ters the inhalent veſſels of the ſkin, but the pul- 
monary veſſels alſo are filled with thoſe particles 
which riſe up in form of ſteam. Finding imme. 
diate admittance to the blood and nerves, they 
ſearch the innermoſt receſſes of the body, and 
produce effects not to be aſcribed to ſimple wa- 
ter. Warm water naturally relaxes paralytics, 
and adds to the diſeaſe, where it proceeds from 
relaxation only. In our Baths there 1s a certain 
volatile principle, which (like electrical aether) 


animates the whole. man. Bath water contains 
Iron, which we know to be drying and aſtringent; 


Earths, which produce effects mentioned under 
the Chapter of Saburration or Arenation; Vitriol, 
whoſe properties are drying, cicatrizing and oſ- 
charotic; Sulphur, which dries, cicatrizes, diſ- 
cuſſes, repels, cleanſes, and heals; and Salts, 
which diſcuſs and cleanſe. Under particular 
heads we ſhall have occaſion to account for the 
virtues of the ſeveral principles, as well as that 
of the One great Whole. | x 


If to the external properties of waters we add Bathing 
their internal alſo, what may not be expected? and drink- 
Mineral waters ſtimulate the fibres of the ſto- ig · 


mach and inteſtines ; thus they find admittance 
into the innermoſt receſſes . of the body; thus 
they add to the cantractile power of the heart 
and arteries ; thus Bathing and Drinking united 
exert their joint forces in opening obſtructions, 
and promoting ſecretions of every fort. 
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BATHS AN TIE NT and MODERN: 


Having accounted for the operation of water 


ſimple and medicated, we now proceed to Vapor. 


Baths. | 

From ſtatical experiments we learn, That 
perſpiration is neceſſary towards health, that its 
interruption brings on aſthma, fever, flux, &c, 
and that hot dry air increaſes perſpiration. Gen- 
tle heat diſcharges excrementitious matter, Ex- 
ceſſive heat diflolves the very texture of the 
blood, and makes it flow thro* every pore. In 
Boerhaave's Chemiſtry we find a memorable 
proof of the doctrine. The fluids of a Dog 
c and Cat were, in half an hour, more diſſolved 
ce in a ſugar-baker's ſtove, than thoſe of a man 
« by a malignant fever. The colliquated mat. 
« ter was plentifully diſcharged by the dog's 
“ ſalival glands, and had the appearance of 
% bloody ichor. The cat was as wet as if ſhe 
ce had been drawen through the river.“ 

From this deſtructive power of air exceſſively 


hot, we may learn the utility of moderate Vapor. 
Baths, Water divided into minute particles by 
. heat, enters the inhalant veſſels without preſſure, 


In ſome caſes it may be preferable to Bathing. 
When it was neceſſary to promote the ſudatory 
diſcharge without increaſing the heat, the An- 


. tients wrapped up the body in cloaths, and 


bathed it in its own vapor. 

When the perſpirable matter was diverted, 
or retained, when the blood abounded with 
acrid ſanious particles, when the glands, vel- 
ſels, or pores were clogged by fat, cold, leu- 


cophlegmatic viſcidities, when watery hu- 


mours preponderated, ſweating in hot room 
was recommended. Their operation is thus 


_ deſcribed by Galen in his Method. Medendi, Lib. 
x. Cap. 10. Poteſt autem prima Balnei pass, 


ubi ingrediemtes in gere verſantur calido, materi: 


per 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN: 67 


fer totum corpus tum calefacere, tum vero liquare, 
mequalia equare, cutem rarefacere, & multa que 
ſub hac detinebantur rarefacere. OS 


Taz general intent of anointing with Oil in Auointiag 


the hot rooms was to relax. Anointing and 4 fric- 
friction were alternately uſed. Friction anſwers“ s. 
the ſame purpoſe as the weight of water in bath- 
ing. Thus the veſſels were alternately com- 
preſſed, and dilated, the humors were forcibly 
driven forward, and backward ; hence increate 
of heat, flux of humors to the ſurface, diſſolution 
of concretion, and diſcuſſion of viſcidity. The 
manner in which this Apotherapia was performed, 
is elegantly deſcribed by Galen, De ſanitate tu- 
enda, Lib. iii. Cap. 2.—Van Swieten (in his 
Commentary on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms) ob- 
ſerves, That he ſaw a parotid gland, after many 
unſucceſsful applications, reſolved by being 
rubbed with woolen cloths, twice a day, for an 
hour together, after having been expoſed to the 
vapor of warm water and vinegar.— The ſame, 
he obſerves, was the ſucceſs in ſtrumous glands 
of the neck. I have particularly treated of Fric- 
ion alſo, in that Chapter which has for its title 
Exerciſe. - | 
When the momentum of the blood had been 
gradually quickened, the groſs humors attenu- 
ated, the perſpiratory matter diſcharged, the 
veſſels unloaded, and the narrower paſſages clear- 
ed by means of the Hot room, the patient was 


properly prepared for a greater rarefaction, and 
Agitation in the ſecond, which was much hotter ; 
for, no man can live any conſiderable time, in air 


heated to go degrees; but, a man accuſtomed 
0 hot bathing, may continue, for hours, in water 
rated to 100, and above, as we daily ſee at Bath. 
When people rafhly ruſh into intenſe hor 
aths, they are in danger of fevers, pleuriſies, 
| apoplexies, 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 
apoplexies, &c. To prevent ſuch accidents, we 
bleed, purge, &c. Our method 1s more tedious, 
and perhaps leſs ſafe than that of the'antients, of 
which we have been juſt ſpeaking. | 

Semicupia The Semicupium acts much in the ſame manner 

Fomenta- with the Bath.—Fomentations relax the ſkin, 

Lare, Pedi- and, by opening particular pores, relieve pains, 

$::-:4:4 Orabate ſwellings, inflammations, &c.—The Pe. 

luvium acts rather by rarefaction than revulſion, 

— The Szillicidium gives a ſtimulus to particular 

" veſſels. This ſtimulus enables them to contract 
oftener, and more forcibly on their contents, 
while that part of the water which comes to be 
abſorbed, diſſipates or fuſes the humors. Thus 
are obſtructions often removed. Van Swieten 
ſays he cured rebellious tumors of the knee by 
this method, Comment. in Boerb. Aphor, Vol. i. p. 

"= Wo | 

Modus _ 1 that treaſure of obſervation the Edinburgh 

aper andi Medical Eſſays, Doctor Stevenſon has recorded an 

Y 5495. Experiment which puts the modus operandi of 
Warm Baths of all forts out of queſtion. 

„In a cool evening, October the ſecond, be- 


(6 ma 
* pu] 
« firf 
« afte 
« the 
« afte 


& fore ſupper, I cauſed two lads, one aged four- W« thei 
< teen, the other thirteen years, both ignorant NM the 
« of the purpoſe of the experiment, 10 putthi i gy, 
legs in warm water, after examining the co This 
<« Jour of their ſkins, and the ſize of the veins in merand 
„ their hands and faces; and while they cont! totrin 
* nued in the Pediluvium, I counted their pulics Wire; 8 
« exactly by a watch meaſuring ſeconds, and practice 
<< obſerved that at 8, immediately after imme: WI & 
„ ſjon, to the gartering below the knee in milk- Wc Steve 
% warm-water, the pulſes beat in a minute, the Na mean 
« firlt 66, and the ſecond 84, as before immef- Bi they 
« fon: At 15 minutes after 8, the water a little Nu hat 
before being increaſed in heat, tho? not to theſW the ſa 


cc degree 


the ty 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
ve « degree of the warmth of blood, the ſecond 
ls, WF « yawned, and began to breathe quicker. Their 
ot Wi « pulſes then beat, the firſt 69, the ſecond 88. 

« Abour 25 minutes after 8, the water being 
er « made full blood-warm, the veins of their 
in, « hands were greatly ſwelled, the ſecond's face 
ns, was fluſhed ; their pulſes beat, the firſt 75, 
« and the ſecond 94. At 35 minutes after 8, 
on. „ both had their faces and hands very much 
lar « diſtended ; the firſt ſaid he was greatly diſ- 
act « poſed to muling, the ſecond was ſleepy, with 
ts, « his face ſo red, that I was afraid of hurting 
be Wl « him by purſuing the experiment. Both their 
hus Wil « pulſes, - which at the beginning, were ſoft 
ten and ſmall; became very full and hard; and 
by WE beat, the firſt 80, the ſecond 98 in a minute. 
P. Then I took their feet out of the water, 

„making them fit ſtill, and reckoned their 
wa 0 pulſes; which, at 40 minutes after 8, beat, the 
1 a WF « firſt 71; the ſecond 90; and at 46 minutes 
1 0! WW after 8, theſe pulſes became leſs and ſofter, 
| « the firſt beating 69, the ſecond 88. A little 
be. after 9, the fluſh was off the ſecond's face, 
our- their pulſes became quite ſoft and ſmaller, 
rant the firſt 66, the ſecond 83, almoſt as they ſet 
their „ one,” | 
© C0- This experiment not only explains the Modus 
ns 12 erandi of hot-baths, and accounts for other 
ont! Wcoctrines little underſtood before, but alſo con- 
lies futes vulgar errors productive of miſchief in the 
practice of phyſic. 8 
„ have converſed and correſponded (ſays 


milk- WY Stevenſon) with many who were reckoned no 
e, the WE mean philoſophers, I have aſked. them, what 
ne they expected fro n a warm pediluvium, and in 


* what manner it operated, and always received 
the ſame anſwer, viz. That fire and water are 
the two principal and univerſal r2/2xers, that 
ES: « warm- 
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« warm-bathing, by relaxing and enlarging the 


4 capacities of the veſſels, makes a derivation 
« of the fluids into the parts bathed, and a re. 
ec yulſion from thoſe at a diſtance, that this 
<« revulſion from the brain or lungs, brings a 
% ſudden relief to the parts oppreſſed, that 
* Bathing the limbs in the Small-pox increaſes the 
eruption in the extremities, and ſo diminiſhes 
<« that of the viſcera, or upper parts“ 

Were this ſpecious philoſophy confined toſpe- 
culation only, it would ſignify little; but the 
misfortune is, that this doctrine of Revulſion is 
founded on practice by thoſe even who have been 
long verſant in practice. | 


P-Jiluwvia That the Antients ſhould be miſtaken about 


act by the effects of the Pediluvia, we need not wonder. 

_— They were ignorant of the Circulation. Bellini 

; enumerates the advantages of ' Hot-bathing, but 

dwells not on Rarefaction ſo much as the ſubjcc: 

requires. Boerhaave has tranſmitted the doc- 

trine of Derivation by the Pediluvium. So pow- 

erful is the force of prejudice, that the judicious 

Hoffman, though he ſpeaks expreſsly of the e:- 

panſion of the blood, and fwelling of the body in his 

Theory of Het-Bathing, yet he extols the virtues 

of the Pediluvia by ſueh expreſſions as theſe — 

fere divine ſunt virtutis Pediluvia ;—prejtentcn 

vim humores a pectore derivandi poſſident—ad rect. 

lendum ſanguinis ad inferiora motum, egregium poi. 

dent - uſum, c. His practice correſponds with 

his theory. He uſes warm pediluvia in Fam 

rhages, in Spaſinodic Aſfthma's with ſuſpicion of- 

polypus in the heart, in Vertigo's, Hemoptoes, and 

{ome other ſimilar caſes inconſiſtent with the 
doctrine of Rarefaction. . 

If the errors of antiquity have been blindly 
adopted by three ſuch luminaries in {ciencs, 15 ! 
to be wondered, that in an age of indolence, aid 
mattention, error ſhould continue? 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 9 
8 « Dr, Stevenſon mentions the Caſe of a Reve- Caſſs. 
0 | « rend Divine in a fever with a head- ach, with- 
bout delirium, or other threatening ſymptom, 
8 « who had his legs put into hot water. At firſt 
a WF < he found it very agreeable, then he ſpoke 


at „ much, in half an hour became delirious, and 
e « ſo continued until he died.“ —<* A wiſe and 
8 « ſober matron, by putting her feet into warm 


« water, brought on a delirium juſt as if ſhe had 
* « drank Champaigne.”—*<* A young Nobleman 
ic « (by going into the warm-bath) ſang and danc- 
185 « ed like one drunk, then raged like a mad- 


— 


en « man.” The two laſt recovered their ſenſes 

gas ſoon as they cooled. 1 
* J have often uſed the warm pediluvium, and 5 
* obſerved the effects on myſelf correſpond with Fi 
nt Dr. Stevenſon's experiment. In conſultation 14 
* with the late Dr. Harrington, in a gouty caſe, he 11 
00 propoſed the warm pediluvium, which I object- Wy 
Ne ed to, becauſe the head was affected. I preſent- 5 Fl 
* ed him with Dr. Steyenſon's experiment as a Et 
us cauſa ſcientiæ, which he owned he never had con- 1 
. fidered, and for which he thanked me. He "of 
tis owned, at the fame time, that, in his long prac- 15 
ues Wl tice, he had often ſeen the bad effects of the 175 


warm pediluvium in caſes where he little expect- 

ed them, and never before could account for the 
rationale. | | | 

That fire is a relaxer we do not deny; but the Rareface 

principal effect of hot water in the Pediluvium, tion. 
WH cannot with any propriety be called a relaxation 
tor the veſſels, We might juſt as well ſay, that 
s when heat is applied to a bladder half full of 
cue zir, and the bladder ſwells to its full dimenſions, 
that the heat relaxed the bladder, when indeed 


7 it only expands the air. In a cold froſty day, 
. : the veins appear no bigger than threads. After 


I 3 ſitting 
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ſitting ſome time by the fire, they ſwell confi. 
This proceeds from no other cauſe 
than the rarefaction of the blood, which when 
warm, occupies a larger ſpace, and diſtends the 
veſſels. In the experiment of the Pedilavinm, 
the legs acquire a warmth, the blood is rarified, 
which circulating imparts a greater degree of 
warmth to the reſt of the maſs, and as there is a 
portion of it paſſing conſtantly through the vel- 


derably. 


{els of the legs, it acquires a new heat, which 


heat is communicated to the circulation. The 


rarefied maſs occupies a larger ſpace, and con- 
ſequently circulates with greater force. The 
pulſes of the wriſts and temples beat fuller and 
quicker, as well 'as thoſe derived from the de- 


ſcending Aorta, which deſtroys the doctrine of 


A 


Numberleſs are the Caſes related by authors of 


undoubted credit of the effects of Revulſion. Pa- 
tients have been cured by pediluvia; but theſe 


cures were performed by increaſing the momen- | 


tum of the blood. Where obſtructions are not 
of long ſtanding, where the impacted matter 1s 
not obſtinate, Warm-bathing is the cure. In re. 
cent colds, in ſlight peripneumonies, danger 
may be averted by bathing the feet in warm 
water. This and faſting are my only remedies. 
'The Bath-guides carry off their colds this way. 
But ſuch cures are no more to be imputed to te. 
vulſion, than if one was to ſay that he had made 
a revulſion from the breaſt by the means of ſack- 
Whey, hot punch, or bottle of claret, which pro- 
duce their effects by a ſimilar operation, v1. 
increaſing the Circulation, opening the pores, 
and that moving lentor which ſtagnated, or moved 
ſlowly in the veſſels of the lungs. 
Fever ne- In this ſenſe Fevers may be conſidered as ne. 
ery.  ceſſary inſtruments in the hand of nature for re 
PE. moving 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
moving thoſe obſtructions which are the cauſes 
of chronical ailments. Diſtempers which have 
cluded. the utmoſt ſtretches of art, have yielded 


to accidental fevers. Sydenham wiſhed for a 


medicine that could as certainly create a fever 
as the Bark cured it. In Palſies, there are no 
hopes of cure when the Circulation comes to 


be languid. Among other methods which 
Boerhaave recommends for the cure of thoſe diſ- 


caſes which ariſe from the Glutinoſum ſpontaneum, 
he ſays, Febris ſaepe medicamenti virtutem exercet 
ratione aliorum morborum. Quæ obtinebitur auto 
motu, medicamentis diluentibus, reſofventibus, ſtimu- 
lantibus, calore, Balneo. In thoſe diſeaſes which 
ariſe from Obſtruction, he ſays, Sanatur vero reme- 
is que motum augent per vaſa & viſcera, diluti- 


| ne, attenuante fluido advecto, permiſto, moto coagu- 
lante cauſa edufia. Injudicious, therefore, is the y,, 

l Pr Ac 
practice of thoſe who counteract nature by ice. 


quelling that fever from which alone health is 
to be expected, who, frightened by little fevers 


| of their own creation, fly immediately to the 


lancet! 

In Convulſions ariſing from inanation, alka- 
line ſpirits, compound waters, and warm cordi- 
als, give relief. On the ſame principle, weak 
hyſteric people who, by having their veſſels un- 


equally filled, complain of þead-achs, find relief 


by the Pediluvium. The veſſels are ſuddenly 
filled with rarified fluids, the æquilibrium is re- 
ſtored between muſcles convulſed and their 
antagoniſts. But Pediluvia, in ſuch caſes, are 
like drams) rather fillups than cures. 

Ar Aix la Chapelle, and all thoſe places where 
Bathing is regulated by common ſenſe, there are 
ſtores of cold water as well as hot. By the 


turning of cocks the natural warm waters are 


jrmpered by the mixture of cold. Baths are 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 


prepared of ſimple ſoft water warmed to any de. 


gree. | 1 
y Where the viſcera are ſound, where obſtruc- 
tions are reſolvible, where the Phyſician under: 


ſtands: the manner of operation, and where the 


patient does juſtice to himſelf, Baths are preferable 
to cordials, and ſudorifics of all forts. Their 
effects can be moderated, diminiſhed, or in- 
creaſed at pleaſure, —— When patients ruſh from 
external air into Baths very hot, heat ſhuts the 
pores, ſo that neither moiſture can enter, nor per- 
ipirable matter eſcape, eg aque juſto cali- 
diores fiant, vis quidem calida inejt, ſed non bumide, 


DPuippe horrere corpora, contrabique exiles gorun 


meatus, ita ut nec madeſcere ab extrinſecus, nec excre- 
menti quicquam emittere, lays Galen, De ſanitate 
tuenda, Lib. ili. Cap. 4. Sane 75 clauditque tun 


Frigida tum fervens aqua, Ibidem, Cap. 8. 


There are medical waters naturally ſo hot, 
that they cannot be uſed for hours. Such arc 
the Caroline ſprings, ſuch is the New-bath at Alen, 
ſuch are thoſe of the iſlands of Jamaica and Mont. 
ſerrat. Baths which abound with aſtringent mi- 
nerals are ſtill more hazardous, To the divine 
Old Man we are bound for one general advice, 
which has held, and will hold while common 
ſenſe prevails; and this is a rule that happily cor. 
reſponds with the heat of our Baths, viz. When 
te the natural heat of the body exceeds that of 
“the Bath, it gives ſtrength and vigor; when 
* interior, waſting and languor ſucceed.” Thus 
inſtructed, the wiſe antients were wont to pre- 
ſcribe previous excerciſe, not only with the view 
of eliminating peccant humors, but to bring the 
Circulation to the ſtandard of the Bath. 

The young, the plethoric, and the healthy 
may now and then waſh their ſkins in the CG 
galb. Let ſuch ponder well that admonition ct 
„ + T0 | : Baccius, 


BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN, 95 
Baccius, p. 96, Et non minus hi periculo vacant 
qui corpora ac humores alioqui. ſanos agitent, ut ſæ- 
be multifariam lædantur, et quos vidi aliguos immo . 
ad interitum. To ſuch wrong- heads, this excel- 
lent author applies his country adage, Audare al 
Bagno par le doglie. Wu 
Where there is ſuſpicion of Schirrus, or inve- 
terate obſtruction, Bathing haſtens the cataſtro- 
phe. Harmleſs indolent hardneſſes may be con- 
verted into malignant Cancers. 


The groſs, the unwieldy, the corpulent, and 
the weak, have need of the beſt advice. Of In- 
proper Bathing, every ſeaſon furniſhes examples. | 
+ The Reverend Mr. Lyon, ſcorbutic, groſs, Cg. 

« cachectic, and corpulent, hovered. generally 
« two hours over the hotteſt ſprings, in the kit- 
chen of the King's Bath. This fixcd an in- 
« flammation on the liver, and in conſequence, a a 
« jaundice, from which he narrowly eſcaped.” 

« Miſs M m, a young Lady of a delicate 
„habit, laboured under a variety of ailments 
„ which indicated Bathing. She was adviſed to 
e bathe, and that in the King's Bath. After 
every bathing, ſhe was ſeized with a convul- 
e, « five fit, which held her generally half an hour, 
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Ni She was adviſed to go on, which ſhe did ele- 
r. ven times, with the ſame conſequences. To 
en remove theſe fits, ſhe ſwallowed pills and po- 
of tions, all to no purpoſe. A gentleman who 
en had a particular regard ſor her, entertained 
us * fa with her complaints; he -preſi: 


e- ed her to have my advice, She had faith in 
w i* her apothecary, ſhe was not bad enough for a 
he Doctor, his intreaties were vain ; I frankly 
told him that her untoward ſymptoms were 

hy the neceflary effects of Improper Bathing. I - 
ſe- * defired her to uſe the Croſs Bath, which ſhe 
of '* purived without one fit; ſhe eſtabliſhed a 
e | better 


BAT HS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
c better ſtock of health than ever ſhe had en- 
« joyed.“ 

Dr. Baynard gives us an inſtance applicable 
| w the preſent poſition. A Lady was brought 

to Bath in Extremis, deſponding, ſighing, 
« ſwooning, convulſions, atrophy, &c. By gen- 
« tle ſteps, and gradual acceſſions, ſhe recover. 
ed, ſo as to be able to dance in the Town-hall. 
* He adds, there are few caſes wherein mode- 
rate drinking and bathing may not compleat 
<« cures, if the patient has the good luck to light 
« on a Director who can diſtinguiſh a kertle 
ce drum from a cart-wheel.” | 

In the preſent rude conſtruction of our Bats, 
their temperature depends on accidents. Our 
weather is as variable as our tempers. Rains 
and high winds have a ſenſible effect on the 
Baths. The Queen's Bath is rather too cold 
for ſome patients; at other times abundantly 
warm. 

One general rule admits of no exception, 
viz. There is far greater danger from Baths 
over-hot, than from thoſe over-cold. The heat 
of the Croſs and Queen's Baths is nearly the ſame 
with the native heat of the body in health. 
Sweats violently excited are violent remedies. 
The moſt moderate Baths create ſome fever. 
This fever ſubdues a part of the peccant hu- 
mors. Repeated trials act ſafely, ſurely, and 
pleaſantly. ' If ſweats ſhould not kindly ſuper- 
vene, ſack-whey is preferable far to the lancet. 
Thoſe ſymptoms which require bleeding and 
purging are, too often, the effects of Improper 
Bathing. Agreeable to the old diſtich, the whole- 
ſomeſt things may be converted into poiſons 


Balnea, Vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora noſtra, 


Refitrunt eadem, — Vina, Venus. 
CHAYT, 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of the Origin of Springs. 


97. 


HilosopRERS are divided about the origin Author, 
of ſprings; ſome deriving them from the divided. 


fea, and the central parts of the earth. This 
opinion contradicts the laws of mechanics, hy- 
droſtatics, and reaſon, | | N 

Springs and rivers proceed from the region of 
the Air; for rain, ſnow, clouds, miſts, dews and 
hoar-froſts actually afford ſupplies to them 
whence they riſe higher in wet weather, and ſink 


in times of drought. Springs riſe in vallies, 
owing to the tranſudation of higher rivers, or by 


falls of rain which ſtrain themſelves through the 
crannies of the earth, till at length they meet 
with ſtiff bottoms of ſtone or clay which prevent 
their deſcending; ſo that, upon increaſing, they 
can only riſe upwards, and diſcharge themſelves 


in the manner of running ſprings. Thus ſprings 


continue to overflow ; . thus they form brooks, 
which are increaſed by rains and ſnow, ſo as in 
time, to wear to themſelves channels in the earth. 
In their way, they unite with other rivulets, in- 
creaſe their ſtreams, and now wearing wider and 
deeper channels, make rivers which degorge that 
maſs of water into the ſea, which the ſun had 
formerly exhaled in the form of vapor. This 
conſtant ſucceſſion is the operation of bountiful 
nature. This appears to be the genuine origin 
of ſprings. Nor are thoſe ſprings which are 
found on the tops of hills any objection to the 
general doctrine. This may be accounted for 
from the condenſation, reſolution, or diſtillation 


of the clouds in places fo high and ſo cold. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
As therefore ſprings take their riſe from the 
higheſt mountains, and as mountains are com- 


a poled of beds or ſtrata of ſandy, ſtony, calcari- 


ous, clayiſh, or marly earth, ſo the lower parts 
abound with beds of iron-ore, oker, pyrites, or 
ſulphureous marcaſites. Mountains abound al- 


ſo with ſulphur, the ore of which, properly 


treated, yields the common brimſtone. Vitriol 
is alſo owing to ſulphureous marcaſites. Laſtly, 
That mineral Gas, or ſulphureous vapor which 
pervades the bowels and cruſt of the earth, ap- 
pears to be the thing that works the changes 
upon minerals and mines. 

Springs, hot and cold, impregnate themſelves 
with iron; as appears by their ftipticity, okery 
fediment, and gall-tinging quality. 

Springs, hot and cold, afford an alkaline falt, 
or rather earth. Hoffman confirms this of the 
German hot waters. So does Paſchal of the 
Bourbon-waters;, ſo does Gracchius of a cold wa- 
ter in Sweden. 

Hot and cold ſprings both contain the ſubtile 
volatile ther, as we have already ſeen. The 
hot ſprings loſe it ſooner than the cold. 

Thus we fee that hot and cold ſprings have a 
great affinity in their origin, principles, , and me- 


dicinal virtues. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIV. 
Of the Cauſe of Heat. 


| Vw (in all ages) have been the opint- Yai 
ons of philoſophers concerning the cauſe opinions. 


of heat in waters. That this cauſe is adventi- 
tious, 1s univerſally agreed. 

Zeno, Cleanthes, Thermophitus, and other an- Hear of 
tient philoſophers recur to the univerſal zthe- e Sun. 
real heat, that of the Sun particularly. But, the 
rays of the ſun vary in their heat; mineral wa- 
ters retain their heat equally. | 
Others aſcribe their heat to motion. — For the NMorion. 
reaſon already adduced, this cannot be the cauſe. 
Beſides, we find the moſt rapid rivers cold. 

Democritus ſuppoſes mountains of Lime un- Ur/acied 
derground, which, touched by circumambient Lie. 
air, cauſe heat. This doctrine is refuted by 
Ariſtotle, Agricola, Porta, &c. becauſe expe- 
rience ſhews that Lime cannot warm water be- 
fore it undergoes the fire. But, let it be grant- 
ed that Lime may be burned in the bowels 
of the earth; how can the ſame quantity ſerve for 
agesz Can Lime once ſlacked produce more 
hear ? 

Others have ſuppoſed ſubterranean putreſeen- Putreſeen- 
cies How can theſe be ſuppoſed to be ſuffict-9- 
ent or continual ? Would not water, nn 
ſalt water, correct this putreſcency ? 

Others refer this heat to warm exhalations. EP OE 
How comes it then that all waters are not hot ? en. 
How ſhould waters be as hot in winter as in 


ſummer? 


Kircher, Burnet, &c. ae framed curious ſpe- Cenrrat 


culations of Central fre. —In digging through. 


mountains, no ſuch fires have been found. 
Others 
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100 BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
Subterra- Others fly to ſubterranean fires actually burn- 
nean re. jng. How comes it to paſs that fire and water 
| agree ſo well? How come waters to. be heated, 
where volcano's never were ſuppoſed to exiſt ? 

Hoy comes it that theſe fires ſubſiſt for ever? 
Mixture Some ſuppoſe ſubterrancan heat to be pro- 
4 duced by the conjunction of Iron and Sulphur 
and Ha- moiſtened with water.—But, nature produces 
ter. the ore only. Iron cannot be produced without 
Stahl's gaoyisev, or Inflammable Principle, the Cau- 
ſa Metalleitatis, Malleabilitatis, dudctilitatis, et 
ſplendoris metallici, to which wood-coals are com- 
monly uſed. If, without this, the Ore is put in- 


to a ſmelting furnace, it vitrifies. The common 


experiment of filings of Iron and Brimſtone proves 
nothing in this caſe; for no man will pretend 
to ſay that the bowels of the earth contain ma- 


nufactured Iron; nay the very term Chalybeate- 


waters is 2 vulgar error. How can ſubterraneous 
fires be thus occaſioned, when nature is deſtitute 
of the principal ingredient ? When Brimſtone 
meets with {ron-Earth they unite without effer- 
veſcence. This is the reaſon why we never 
meet with pure Sulphur near Iron Ore, as we do 
near Copper. In the common experiment, ex- 
actneſs in quantity, purity, mixture, &c. is re- 
quired. Can this exactneſs be ſuppoſed to exiſt 

in the bowels of the earth? Suppoſing that mi- 
neral Waters owe their heat to ſubterraneous 
fires, it inevitably follows that the heat muſt be 
liable to changes. Burning mountains frequent- 
ly alter their condition; ſometimes they burn 
out; the contiguous mineral waters retain their 
heat. On this ſuppoſition, hot mineral waters 
muſt only exiſt in the neighbourhood of burn- 
ing mountains. Have we any ſuch? Fire can- 
not ſubſiſt without rt; when the air is once ex- 
cluded, the fire ceaſes to burn. The — 
6 4 


ble matter of Volcano's is Pit- coal accidentally 
ſet on fire. -In the county of Fife there is a 
Coal- pit, the property of Lieut. Gen. St. Clair, 
which has continued burning for hundreds ot 
years. There are ſprings all round, and as cold 
as any on the Alps. To find out the cauſe of 
heat in certain waters, Rochas cauſed the earth 
to be dug to a conſiderable 2 After fifteen 
days digging, the labourers found the water al- 
moſt boiling. Purſuing their labour ſtill deeper, 
for three days, the water was found to be quite 
cold. Vide Trat. de Ag. mineral. Cap. 1.---Sub- 
terraneous fires, as they relate to our ſubject, 
muſt be ſuppoſed continually to be confined 
within the centre of the earth. | 

Some have ſuppoſed Nitre to be the cauſe of u, 
beat, Nitre partakes of the Inflanmable Principle. 
Nitre never yet exiſted in mineral waters. Add 


nitre to warm water, it cools it. Add nitre to 


the mixture of iron and brimſtone, it baffles 
the intention. | | | 

Others have ſuppoſed this heat produced by Reyug - 
repugnance of ſpirits contained in waters.— ance of 
How come waters to be ſupplied with conſtant V. 
regular recruits of ſpirits ? 74 | 

Blondel ſuppoſes Thermal waters to be im- Efferonſ 
pregnated with mineral particles. He ſuppoſes cence. 
all mineral ſalts ro contain either an acid, or an 
olkali, When theſe falts or ſpirits meet, they 
ſwell, efferveſce and raiſe heat. Summam exurge- 
re contentionem, pugnam, turgeſcere efferveſcere, ali- 
quando ad ignitionem uſque. _ oo 

To evade all abſurdities, Paracelſus pro- Innate. 
nounces waters to be heated from the beginning. 
Fabricius ſubſcribes to this opinion, with this ad- 
dition, that this heat is regulated by the miniſtry 
of the Stars. Auuas quoque ſalutares, ac medica fa- 
cultate pollentes e terra profilire juſſit ſummus opifex, 

quas 
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102 BATHS AN TIE NT and MODERN. 


quas minifterio ftellarum, proinde ac reliqua omnia 
moderatur ut inftitutam ſemel Tegem, curſumque per. 
petuo obſervent. How come ſome of theſe hot 


mineral waters to cool ? 


Fermenta- 


Dr. Jorden wrote a valuable diſcourſe of Naty- 


tion. ral Baths and Mineral Waters in the reign of 
Charles I. By his term Fermentation, he means 
no more nor leſs than motion or mixture of foſ- 
ſils creative of heat in mineral waters. Chap. XIV. 
page 104, his words are theſe. In the former 
« chapter I have ſet down mine opinion concern- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
c 


5 


« fit calor. 


cc 


ee 


ing the generation of minerals, that they have 


their ſeminaries in the earth repleniſned with 
ſpirits and faculties, which meeting with con- 
venient matter, and adjuvant cauſes, do pro- 
ceed to the generation of ſeveral ſpecies, ac- 
cording to the nature and efficient aptneſs of 
the matter. In this work of generation, as 
there is generatio unius, ſo there is corruptio 
alterius. This cannot be done without a ſu- 


perior power, which (by moiſture, dilating it- 
ſelf) worketh upon the matter like a ferment. 


This motion between the agent ſpirit, and the 
patient matter produces actual heat, De mots 
This is a natural, not a deſtructive 
heat, as I have ſhewn in malt, and in every 


ſpecies of corn ſowen. Vegetable generation 


is brought to perfection in months, mineral 
generation requires many years. This gene- 
ration continues for ages, it ſubdues new mat- 
ter, as we ſee in the Iron mines of Iva, the 
Tin mines of Cornwall, the Lead mines of 
Mendip, the Peat, &c. which not only ſtretch 
farther, but alſo are renewed in groves which 
have formerly been wrought. This accounts 
for the perpetuity of Springs, as well as for their 


equal tenor of heat. 
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BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN. 
« This heat is not, in its nature, deſtructive, 

« but generative, joined with moiſture. It re- 
« quires No air for eventilation ; it is hot enough 
« for the hotteſt Baths, if it be not too re- 
« mote from the place where the water iſſu- 
« eth forth. As the minerals are in /olutis 
« principiis, their ne are alſo imparted to 
« the waters. 

Did actual heat meet with mineral bodies 
« whilſt they are in the act of generation, it 
would diſſipate the ſpirit, and deſtroy the mi- 
© neral. We never find metals or minerals melted 
« in the earth, nor do we find metals ſublim- 


« ed, both me. muſt happen did actual fire 
6 ſubſiſt; This natural heat is acknowledged 


« by Agricola. Actual fire was never yet found 
« by miners.” 

Without -art, equivocation, or pee en 
deduction, Dr. William Turner (ſpeaking of our 
very waters of Bath) ſays, The chief matter 
&® whereof theſe Baths = their chief virtue and 
e ſtrength, after my judgement, is Brimſtone. 

In his Treatiſe on Chalybeate Waters, and Natu- 
ral Hot Baths, page 50, Dr. Linden ſeems to aſ- 
ſent to, and account for this opinion. - We all 
« know that Brimſtone or Sulphur conſiſts of no- 
thing elſe but Phlogiſton and Acid Salt, or Acid 
* of Vitriol, Wherever the Phlogifton meets 
with the ſtrongeſt acid of vitriol, it impreg- 


« nates the latter ſo ſtrongly, that it becomes 


« a ſubſtantial Brimſtone. If it happens that a 
*® conſtant current of water paſſes over this mix- 
* ture before it is complete, then this water be- 
* comes hot, as it will always do when mixed 


„with Oil or Acid of Vitriol, and much more 
© vehemently hot' when this acid has ſtrongly . 
© imbibed the Phlogiſton. This acid is con- 
ſtantly ſupplied from its own matrix, and from 


the acidum vagum which 8 circulates 
K through 
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104 BATHS ANTIENT and MODERN 
« through the globe. The Phlogiſton is con- 
« ſtantly ſupphed with mineral fumes and ya- 
« pors. When waters are compleatly ſaturated 
« and heated, they burſt forth as we ſee. The 
e motives that lead me to this opinion are, 1. 
« Brimſtone may be produced from theſe wa- 
« ters, which, by adding a very ſmall quantity 
<« of phlogiſton, may be made complete. 2. 
“ Soft brimſtone, where the phlogiſton is partly 
« deſtroyed, by adding thereto cold water, will 
e create a hot one, which partakes very much cf 
ce the ſame nature with the natural hot waters, 
« which the filings of iron and brimſtone never 
„ can do. The differences of heat in wate:s i; 
“ owing to the difference of the quantity of 
« phlogiſton contained. Thoſe which coni!:- 
« tute a complete brimſtone are the hotteſt, 
Almighty «© ſuch are thote of Aix la Chapelle, Charles Rall, 
Fiat. « JWWiſhaden, and many others in Germany. The 
ce ſteam of theſe is ſo ſtrong, that it ſtains meta 
c as the ſmoke of brimftone does. The fumes 
„ of thoſe at Aix conftitute Flores Sulphuris. 
„The waters of Bath, Xerxes in Portugal, and 
% Toplizer in Bohemia, are impregnated by all 
acid that poſſeſſes more phlogiſton than is ne- 
« ceſlary to conſtitute a brimſtone. Theſe give 
&« a yellow colour to metals, a proof of the plen- 
<« ty of phlogiſton.” 

To conclude, we know from experience that WFN t 
hor medical fprings are generally found where [ dig 
the ſtrata of the earth lay horizontally. In the Oar 
horizontal beds, or neſts, there are mineral mix- city. 

tures which may be put into perpetual ferment Nur, P 


| || 


Bat 


* 


by means of the univerſal acid. This bids fair- bath. 
eſt (I think) to account for that regular uniform The 
heat which fubſiſts in waters for ages. If this 5 HH C; 
not ſatisfactory, we muſt have recourſe to the The S 
Almighty Fiat. 5 | aths, B 
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p  Op-the Natural Hiſtory of Bath Water. 
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|| the days of the Antient Britons, Bath was Names. 
dignified with the name of Caer Bren, from 
Caer a city, and Bren a king, the King's 
City. They gave it alſo the name of Caer-Pal- 
_ Pallas's City, and Caer-Baden, the city of 
Wh” 
The Romans called the place Aguae Solis, 
ne Callidae, Thermae, and Balnea. 
The Saxons called it Bathanceſter, the City of 
aths, Hat-Bathan, Hot Bath, and 3 
1 the 
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HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
the city of Oak-men, or Invalids. 


2 to have borne the appellation of Bath. 


In that chapter which treats Of the Antiquity 
of Baths, J have clearly evinced the exiſtence of 
Roman Baths. 
moſt - probable it is that the Romans fat down 
at Bath. Bath was the reſidence of a conſul 
The very road; 


On account of the hot ſpring; 


army for ten or eleven years. 
which lead to it (as we have ſeen) were facred, 

How theſe Baths came to be deſtroyed we 
are now tO inquire. 

Of the particular deſtruction of the Baths hil 
tory ſeems to be fitent. In general revolt, 
doubtlets, the Britons exerted their reſentmen 
on every thing that was Roman. Public build. 
ings even eſcaped not their fury. Tacitus ſup 


ports the conjecture, let us hearken to his teſt! 


mony.—“ The Britons themſelves are a people 
who cheartully comply with the levies 0: 


« men, with the impoſition of taxes, and wit} 
« all the duties enjoined by government, pro 


% yided they receive no illegal treatment anc 

<« inſult from their governors ; theſe they beir 
« with impatience. Nor have the Romans en 
further ſubdued them than only to ovey jut 
« Jaws, but never to ſubmit to be ſlaves. —The 
<« firſt Governor of conſular quality was Aulus 
“ Plautius, then Oſtorius Scapula, both ſigna 


c in war. Afterwards followed Didius Gall us, 


« Next to Didivs came Veranius, who died 
« within the year. Then immediately ſucceec- 
« ed Seutonius Paulinus, who ſubdued freſh na- 
<« tions, and eſtabliſhed garriſons. Trufſting to 
<< theſe, he aſſailed the Ile of Angleſey, as a place 


„ which ſupplied the revolters with ſuccours. 


The Britons, when, through the abſence ol 


the Governor, they 1 were eaſed of x 
(e egan 


| Thus, in it 
antient, middle, .and modern ſtate, the city ap- 
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« began to commune together concerning the 
« mileries of bondage; to recount their ſeveral 
« grievances, and ſo to conſtrue their injuries as 
« effectually to inflame their reſentments. When 
they had animated one another, they unani- 
« mouſly took arms under Boadicea, a woman 
« of royal deſcent, In her perſon ſhe had 


« undergone the ignominy of ſtripes ; her 


« daughters bad been raviſhed. Under her 


banner they forthwith aſſailed the ſoldiers 
« here and there diſperſed in forts, and, having 
« ſtormed the ſeveral garriſons, fell upon the 
colony itſelf, as the ſeat and center of public 
« ſervitude. Nor was any kind of cruelty 
« omitted with which rage and victory could 
« inſpire the hearts of barbarians. They 
« ſacked the temple dedicated to the deified 
Claudius; they ſpared neither things animate 
« nor inanimate. 


„In truth, had not Paulinus come with nota- Briten. 
ble ſpeed, Britain had been loſt. Yet, by the reduced, 
| © ſucceſs of a ſingle battle, he reduced the 
country to its old ſubjection. He, though 


Fad 


* otherwiſe a ſignal Commander, yet treated 
* ſuch as had ſurrendered in a manner very im- 
« perious ; inſomuch that; in his room, Petro- 


— 


« nius Turpilianus was ſent as one whoſe beha- 


* y1our would prove more relenting. Turpi- 
„lianus, when he had appeaſed the late com- 
* motions,-delivered the province to. Trebellius 
« Maximus, He, unwarlike and inactive, main- 


* tained the tranquility of the province by a 


method of ſoftneſs and complaiſance. The 
* ſoldiers inured to expeditions, and feats of 
* war, through idleneſs, grew turbulent. and 
* licentious. Neither did Vettius Bolanus, as 
, 1 civil war yet ſubſiſted, exert any diſci- 
6 pline, | 
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Agricola'e 
gentle 
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„ But when Veſpaſian had, with the poſſeſſ. 
on of the world, alſo recovered Britain, in! 
were ſoon great commanders, noble armie; 
and the hopes of the Britons quite abated 
There followed many encounters, ſuch az 
ſometimes, proved very bloody, 

„Such was the condition in which Agricol 
found Britain, As he had formerly been ae. 
quainted with the temper of the people, as h: 


had alſo learned, from the conduct of other, Bat 
that little is gained by arms where grievance; IN 
and oppreſſions follow, he determined to cu: WW tep 
off the cauſes of war. He aboliſhed a col: 
exactions which had been deviſed for the l- the 


cre of particulars, and which therefore wer: WI Pr 
borne with more regret than the tribute {lt 
By ſupreſſing grievances, he ſoon gained great 
reputation. On the coming of the ſummer, —aſhe 
he aſſembled his army. To the enemy he 


allowed not a moment's quiet or receis. Har- fell 
ing ſufficiently alarmed and terrificd then, time 
his next courſe was to ſpare them. By 5 only 
conduct ſeveral communities gave hoſtan::, dern 
and were begirt with garriſons and fortreſt L 
To reconcile them to inactivity and repolc, , cel 
firſt privately exhorted them, then public bert, 
aſſiſted them to build temples, houſes, u and 
places of aſſembling. Upon ſuch as wer Uns 
willing and aſſiduous he heaped commenc:Þ| e o 
tions, and reproofs upon the lifeleſs and ſow petri 
ſo that a competition for diſtinction and he £9nti 
nour had all the force of neceſſity. He v Fate 
already taking care to have the ſons of the me, 
Chiefs taught the liberal ſciences, already pr. Inch : 
ferring the natural capacity of the Britons! "_ 


the ſtudied acquirements of the Ganls ; 
ſuch was his ſucceſs, that they who had bps © 
lately ſcorned to learn the Roman ianguu | 
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« became fond of the Roman eloquence. Thence 
they began to honour our apparel, the uſe of the 
« Roman gown became frequent among them. 
« By degrees they proceeded to the incitements 
« and charms of vice and diſſoluteneſs, to mag- 
« nificent galleries, ſumptuous Bagnio's, and all 
« the ſtimulations of elegance and banquet- 
& ing.” | | 

Fane may we conjecture, That poſſibly the 
Baths eſcaped the fury of the Britons in their 
inſurrection under Boadicea, or that they were 
repaired under the artful government of Agri- 
cola Certain it is, that the Romans abandoned 
their conqueſt about the year of our Lord 420, 
probably they left the Baths ſtanding. 


The Saxons carried fire and ſword to the Saxon cen- 
heads of the fountains; they laid the city in 2. 


aſhes. 

By their ruins, 1t 1s apparent that the Baths 
fell by the hand of violence, and not that of 
time; for the floors, walls, and pedeſtals are not 
only now entire, but ſtronger far than any mo- 
gern building. 

Long lay they neglected as a ſink doomed to 
receive carrion, ordure, and rubbiſh of every 
lort, as appears by ſtone coffins, human ſkeletons, 
and bones of various animals dug out of their 
ruins. Their walls were incruſted with a vari- 
ety of water-ſnail ſhells, alſo with a hard white 
petrification, a proof of the waters having been 
confined by the choaking of the ſewer. By re- 
peated devaſtations the face of the city came, in 
time, to be altered, the ground was raiſed to 
inch a height, that when, lately, the foundation 
of the Priory was dug up, there actually was a 


conſiderable depth of earth between that and the 


Ps of the Roman ruins. 
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HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
What the Roman Baths were in their antient 
ſplendor, and what they now are in their Gothic 
barbarity has been ſhewn in that chapter which 
treats of The Antiquity of Baths. For a particu- 
lar hiſtory of Roman Antiquities, and legendary 
tales, I beg leave to refer my reader to Mr. 
Wood's Hiſtory of Bath. Prince Bladud and his 
Pigs may, for me, reſt in peace. My ſubject 
leads me to memoirs more authentic. 
St. David, by confecrating the waters to 


Chriſt, cured them of Paganiſm. Certain it is, 
that he cleared away the rubbiſh about the prin- 


cipal ſprings, and, in the middle, erected towers 
with croſſes, as marks of their converſion. The 
chief ſpring was (as we may fee) incloſed in a 
ſpacious Ciſtern, of 60 feet by 40. Four flips, 
at the corners, like ſo many baſtions, ſerved for 
Drefſing-rooms. Thirty-eight niches ſerved as re- 
ceptacles for the bathers when it rained. Theſe, at 


lirſt, were ſituated in an open area, approachable 


Abuſes, 
their The 
fects. 


by ſpacious avenucs.—By devaſtatjons, encroach- 
ments, and abuſes, we may truly fay of our 
Baths, as Pliny of old ſaid of thoſe of Claudio. 
polis: The edifice ſeems rather ſunk into the 
carth than raiſed above the ground. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the propri- 
etors of thoſe houſes which were moſt contigu- 


- ous to the Baths, built flips for the convenience 


of their own lodgers. Without regard to pro- 
priety or impropriety, houſekeepers recommend- 
cd their own Baths. | N 

Abuſes multiplied ſo faſt, that the benefac- 
tors of the city reſolved to petition James I. for 
power to reform. The Corporation joined in 
the petition which was lodged; but, the King“ 
death unfortunately intervening, the deſign was 
dropped. Old abuſes continued, and new ones 
increaſed ; inſomuch, that we find Dr. Jorden 
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of BATH and BRISTOL WATERS. rrp 
in his Diſcourſe of Natural Baths) complaining - 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, <* That the 


« waters could not do that good which Provi- 


| « dence deſigned, for want of that police which 
| « foreign Baths enjoyed, many being driven, on 


« theſe accounts, to the foreign baths of Bour- 
« bon, then much cheriſhed by public mu- 
« nificence.“ He adds, Meſt of the foreign Baths 
are covered, 
In the year 1572, we find Dr, Jones (in his 
Baths Ayde) complaining that our Baths are open 
while foreign Baths are covered ; that the Slips 
are neither cloſe nor warm. % | 
Dr. Venner expoſes thoſe abuſes which pre- 
vailed in his time, under the title of Bath's 
Technology. 


| In the year 1 542, Leland aſſures us, that the $5-ings 
ſpring which then roſe in the Cro/s-bath was decay. 


bigger that that of the Hot-bath. But, by the 
fatal effects of private property creeping fo near 
the fountains, the ſpring in the former 1s now 


| become, by much, the leaſt of the two, notwith- 


ſtanding the fpring in the Hot-bath has long 
been in a declining ſtate, by exhauſting itſelf 
in the weak ground about the ciſtern, in- 
ſtead of riſing up with that ſtrength with which 


it firſt broke out in the year 1659. This acci- 
gent ſtands recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


lang, No. 49, p. 978; and in a little more than 
thirty years after, when Dr. Guidot, as well as 
Mr. Gilmore, gauged the water in the Hot-bath, 
it the fifty-fourth part more than the water 
in the Croſs-bath, the guides found (by repeated 
obſervations) that each ciſtern filled in one and 
ine ſame time. Hence may we infer, that what- 
cver waſte of water happened in the Hoz-bath, 
between the year 1542 and the year 1693, a 
greater happened in the Croſs-bath, which 2 
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then become the leaſt viſible ſpring of the two. 
It is moſt apparently ſo now; if it decreaſes for 
the time to come in the ſame proportion as i: 
has for theſe 55 years back, it muſt ſoon be en- 
tirely loſt; the preſent decreaſe of each natural 
day amounts to 33 tons of the 110 produced by 
the ſpring about the year 1693. In the year 
1747, when the new drinking-pump was erect- 
ed, the Bath took ſixteen hours and a half to fill, 
as one of the guides aſſured Mr. Wood.—at 
this preſent writing, I was informed by one of the 
guides, that the Hot- bath takes twelve hours and 
upwards to fill, while the Croſß-bath takes four. 
teen. N | | 
About the latter end of September, 1663, tlie 
King brought his conſort Queen Catharine t9 
Bath, under the direction of Sir Alexander Fra- 
ſer, Phyſician, who had before attended her to 
the waters of Bourbon. Finding that our wa. 
ters proceeded from the ſame minerals, he began 
to adviſe the internal uſe of them in the ſame 
diſeaſes. From this æra the inhabitants began 
to turn their heads from the Loom to that of en- 
tertaining ſtrangers. 

Sir Alexander returned in the year 1673, 
when he introduced the method of drawing the 
water pure from the fountain by Pumps, as is the 
practice of this day. The City came to riſe in 
efteem ; people began to make their houtes 
more commodious ; Bath came to be famous 
tor its buildings and company. This induced 
Mr. Gilmore to publiſh a map of the city. 

The public amuſements were Bowling, Malt. 
iug, Cock-fightins, lives, and Balls held at tix 
Council-houſe. People ſeldom came in the wir- 
ter; for the roads were almoſt impaſſible. The 
Pump by the fide of the Queen's Bath ſupplicd 


nth 
4 4 


drinkers of all degrees, and in all weathers, * 
. the 


light the ſtreets, lanes, &c. and to licence a cer- 
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the water of the chief ſpring. The Ducheſſes of | 
Cleveland and Portſmouth came down to Bath. 

Their heads were dreſſed. Muſic, with other 
pieces of gallantry, were then the faſhion. 

In the years 1702 and 1703, Queen Anne, 
and her conſort Prince George, came down. 
This brought a concourſe of people, ſo that the 
drinking pumps could not ſupply them. The 
neighbouring villages were crowded. 

Senſible of this, the Guardians of the foun- 
tains built a handſome Pump-room where the 
preſent ſtands, and ſer up a new pump in it. 

Application was made to Parliament for a Road, 
power to amend the principal Roads, and ave- mended, 
nues leading to the city ; to pave, cleanſe, and 4 


tain number of Chairmen. 
In this act the ſtricteſt regard was had for the 
free uſe of the waters. Invalids were exempted 
from all manner of Toll, as often as they ſhould 
go abroad for air or exerciſe. Fs 
In the year 1708 Harriſon built a handſome 2, 
Aſſembly-houſe. To this he added Gardens 
and Walks, which the Corporation oppoſed with 
all their might, as prejudicial to their gravel 
walks. The. citizens, in general, were uneaſy 
at the ſight of every new houſe, for fear that 
their old crazy tenements ſhould he diminiſhed 
in value. In deſpair, the general outcry then 
was, and {till continues to be, Bath is overbuiult ! 
Bath is undone! pi) oo | 
« When Dr. Jorden wrote his Diſcourſe on Nude con. 

* Netural Baths, the ſtreets and public ways of 4% of 
„Bath were dunghills, ſlaughter-houſes, and B45. 
„ pig-ſtyes. Soil of all forts, and carrion, were, 
* caſt into the ſtreets ; in theſe the pigs wallow- 
ed. Butchers dreſſed their meat at their doors. 
„he Baths were Rear-gardens, Both ſexcs 

« bathed 
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e bathed promiſcuouſly, by night, and by day, 
«© Dogs, cats, and pigs, were hurled in over the 
<« rails among the bathers,” No later than the 
year 1727, Mr. Wood ſays, * The boards of 
<« the dining- rooms were of a brown colour, 
« with ſoot and ſmall beer, to hide the dirt, as 
% well as their own imperfections ; and if the 
« walls of any of the rooms were covered with 
“ wainſcot, it was with ſuch as was mean, 
« and never painted. The chimney-pieces, 
« hearths, and ſlabs, were of free-ſtone, theſe 
<«. were cleaned with a particular whitewaſh, 
«© which, by paying tribute to every thing that 
« touched it, ſoon rendered the brown floors 
like the ſtarry firmament. The doors were 
flight and thin, the beſt locks had only iron 
„ coverings varniſhed, The principal rooms 


were furniſhed with chairs bottomed with 
„ cane, or ruſh ; nor were the tables or cheſts 


« of drawers better in their kind. The look- 
„ ing-glaſſes were ſmall, mean, and few. The 
« chimney furniture conſiſted of a flight iron 
<« fender, tongs, poker, and ſhovel, all of three 
4 or four ſhillings value, With Kidderminſter 
«« ſtuff, or, at beſt, with Cheyne, the woolen fur- 
*« niture of the principal rooms were made. Such 
« as was of linnen, conſiſted either of corded 


Dimaty, or coarſe Fuſtian, the city-matrons 


« and their daughters flowering the latter wich 


<« worſted during the intervals between the ſca- 


„ ſons, to give the beds a gaudy look.“ 


HrrnzRro the improvements of Bath were 
but faint, accidental, or partial. 
Mr. Wood now began to turn his thoughts to- 


in prove- wards the improvement of the city by building. 


HENS. 


He formed one grand deſign for the ground at 
the north-weſt corner of the city, and another 


tor the land on the north-eaſt ſide of the town 
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and river. In each he propoſed to make a grand 


place of Aſſembly, a Royal Forum; another place 
no leſs magnificent for the exhibition of Sports, a 
Grand Circus; and a third place of equal ſtate 
for Exerciſe, an Imperial Gymnaſtum, from a work 
of the ſame kind once ſubſiſting at Bath, during 
the Roman conqueſt. He entered into Articles 
with Mr. Gay for land, on which he propoſed to 
build a ſtreet of 1025 feet in length from ſouth 
to north, by 5o feet in breadth from eaſt to welt, 
for an avenue to the grand deſign. The houſes 
intended to be built on the weſt ſide of this Ber- 
ton-ſtreet, were to contain a principal and a half 
ſtory between the Plinth and the Crowning. Thoſe 
on the eaſt fide were to contain two full ſtories. 
The houſes on the weſt ſide were to bear the name 
of firſt-rate houſes ; thoſe on the eaft were to be 
ſecond rate. | 


115 


He ſigned articles for making a Canal the , 


whole breadth of the river, which was to reach 
upwards as far as Tiverton, the place where the 
firſt Lock is fixed. The banks were to have 
been formed and floped, and walks were to have 


been laid out on their ſides for the company. 


He procured labourers who had been employed 
on the Chelſea water-works. Until this time 
the real uſe of the ſpade was unknowen in this 
part ; the removal of the earth was reduced to a 
third part of what it N coſt. He likewiſe 
provided maſons, carpenters, joiners, and plaiſter- 
ers: thefe he ſent down to Bath. Now firſt it was 
that the Lever, the Pulley, and the Mindlaſs were 
introduced here. Before this, the maſons hoiſt- 
ed up their heavy ſtones by ropes againſt the 
des of ladders. * | 
Diſcouragements made him drop his agency 
under Gay, and make an abſolute contract with 
him for ground ſufficient to compleat the fourth 
part of an open area called Queen's Square. Berton- 
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HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES; 
ſtreei was removed 150 feet more to the weſt- 
ward, and a new way, under the name of Foby- 
treet, was ſubſtituted in its ſtead. The houſes 
between this ſtreet and the Square were ſo de- 
ſigned as to increaſe, in magnificence, to fifth 
rates, by an addition of viſible garrets. On the 


. tenth of December 1728, the ground was bro- 


Grove. 


Parad:s. 


ken for a foundation for fome of the houſes in 
the ſquare. | 

While the Square was building, the Terraſ; 
beſore Wiithire's room was levelled. This gave 
ſuch an advantage to the houſes on that walk, 
that the Corporation began forthwith to plant, 


and level the grove. , Wood's journeymer- 


builders began to exerciſe their faculties. By the 
year 1736, noleſs than four new ſtreets were built. 

In May 1738, Mr. Wood became abſolute 
contractor for the ground of the Abbey-Orchard, 
The firſt ſtone of the firſt houſe fronting the 
Grand Parade was laid on the tenth of March 


1739-40. TN 
By a walk of 538 feet that was to reach from 


the Square to this parade, his deſign was to have 


laid the buildings of the Square and the Parade 
open to the view of each other. The Grand-pa- 
rade was deſigned to meaſure 525 feet in length, 
and 52 and a half in breadth, in the clear. 

The building which fronts this parade was to 
have been of a ten-fold figure, four of which he 
deſigned for the middle part, two for each end 
pile, and one for each interval between the body 
and the wings. = | 

By this diviſion, the middle part which was 
deſigned to have the aſpect of a palace, became 
210 feet in front. Each ſtructure intended to 


have repreſented a wing became 105 feet in front; 


and each interval between the body andthe wings 


came to be 32 feet and a half in breadth. 
| | | Theſe 
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. Theſe three piles were to have been of the 
Crinthien order, the middle was to have been 
:dorned with columns and pilaſters; the wing 
plain, | 215 
He articled with the tenants who covenanted 
to build according to his deſign; who proceeded 


© far with the middle pile as to erect the cellar 


ſtory conformable. Then a ſcheme broke out to Narrow 
lay aſide the ornaments, to alter the proportion?“ . 


of the parade, and to erect the Terraſs-wall with 
able dense ſo as to have no reference to the 
building. This narrow ſcheme was (in violati- 
on of compact) purſued and executed to the ruin 


ofa deſign approved by every man of taſte. Ex- 


ecuted as it is, it ſtill claims the name of the 
Grand Parade, it is the place of public reſort. 
The variety of landſkips which preſent them- 
ſelyes before it, reflects a ſomething, that capti- 
vates the eyes of every beholder. 


The Royal-Forum (according to the preſent Royal Fo- 


h run. 


contract) is a ſpacious area 620 feet in lengt 
from north to ſouth, by 310 in breadth. This 
1s for ever to lie open and void. The building 
on the north is already erected, and, though it 
falls far ſhort of the original deſign, it is, never- 
theleſs, a magnificent pile of 210 feet, conſiſting 
of nine fifth-rate houſes, forming one uniform 
ſtructure, crowned with a Baluſtrage. | 


This South-parade 1s to be what the Grand- 


parade was intended. A building compoſed of 


a triple houſe, is to ſkreen it from the weſterly 
winds, Two of the houſes are already erected. 
When the third is, and when. the parade comes to 
be widened according to the plan, the city may 
boaſt of a ſummer and winter walk no where to 


be paralleled. 


Fro Alfred's time, the city contained no Exe: 


more than what now makes the pariſhes of Sz. Pe- 
| Fer 
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eowern- 
ment. 


Buildings. 


HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
ter and Paul, that of St. James's, and St. Mi. 
chaePs. Within the limits of the two firſt, the 


whole ſite of the Priory was included as a ward of 955 
itſelf, like Sf. Martin le Grand, in London. By Maſe 
Queen Elizabeth's charter, the privileges of the tory 
city were artfully extended over the limits of the . 1 
diſſolved Priory, and over Berton-Farm. Cap- .. 5 
tain Henry Chapman, Alderman and Captain Wi by 
of the Trained Bands (deſcribing the city in the WF . bx 
year 1673) declares that it was not without ſub- WW . r 
urbs, the fourth part being ſuppoſed to be ſo, . , 
and, all together, was not ſuppoſed to cover Ty 
above 50 acres; the whole of the three pariſhes The | 
paying not above thirty pounds Poor's-rate. _— 
As to Spiritual Government, the grand diy; ven 
ſion of the city was formerly into two parts, boli 
theſe (according to Lambard the Antiguaric hw 
were reduced to the three ſpecified. /idcou ables, 
pariſh was antiently a Chapel belonging a * 
Stall Pariſh in the heart of the City. Widconb BY | whey 
united to Jyncomb and Haukvay, the whole was _— 
joined to the cure of Bath, ſo that the Spiritual — : 
government extends a complete pariſh beyond Kaon. 
e temporal. ö | ay 
- Such 3 ſtate of Bath conſidered as a city * 
governed by the ſame laws. If we conſider ir in em 
reſpect to its buildings, its diviſions are into three ſhes 
pariſhes, and two hamlets. [ner « 
Of the 27 ſtreets, there are no leſs than bal ding 
new, the produce of the laſt 22 years. W chin ech fe 
the ſame period, we may place the riſe of 2 The wir 
inferior courts, five of the open areas of the , hls 4 
perior, two terras-walks, one lane, and one 10 veſt. 7 
ley, one hoſpital, one aſſembly-room, two poor Bi - I, 
houſes, and a free-ſchool. | 6 tr, fro: 
This ſhort period has produced ſurpriſing ch to t 
terations. The City-Gates are pulled Gon. et 5 in 
Elegant buildings extend themſelves on ce at 


qu artcr. 


*” 


* 
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quarter. Proud ſquares, parades, circus, build- 
ings, and ſtreets daily ariſe. Houſes are fold 
| far above their coſt before they are roofed in. 
Masons and carpenters, who formerly mortgaged 
ſtory by ſtory, are now men of property. In 
« the year 1749, Wood computes the private 
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houſes at 1362, of which many are inhabited * 
N « by people of fortune, the bulk by people 1 
„who keep lodgings ſo convenient, that com- 4 
mon fame makes the city capable of enter- 85 
„ © taining 12,000 people at once.“ Y 
" Turkey carpets now cover the beſt floors. 791 
© WH The rooms are wainſcotted. The doors are 7 
. WH idorned with braſs locks and hinges ; tongs, "i 
5 pokers, ſhovels, grates, and fenders are all of 4 
a: poliſhed iron, or braſs. Down- beds, ſoft blan- 4 
+ kets, fine linnen, damaſk curtains, mahogany "of 
5 tables, chairs, cabinets, and coſtly mirrors, fur- * 
ab im every room. The ſervants garret is now ; 


8 * 
"RED T7 


3 good as the maſters bed-chamber was thirty 
ua ears ago, and all at the old price of ten ſhil- 
lng a room, and five for a garret during the 


on ſeaſon. The entry doors are ſpacious, the ſtairs 

| agnificent, 0 

a Tus ſituation of Bath ſeems low, if we 9 Situation. 
40 the hills which ſurround it; it is nevertheleſs, 
beautifully diverſified. It makes the north-eaſt 
ener of Somerſelſpire. The greateſt part of the 


buildings ſtand on an Ihmus of declining ground, 
ich forms the tail of Badonca, or Lanſdown-bill. 
The windows command a pleaſing vale for two 
miles to the north-eaſt, and two to the ſouth- 
welt. The ſpot where the hot ſprings boil up, 


_ 0 advantageouſly placed in point of height, 
2 ul. hat, from the ſurface of the water in the King's- 
— E bath to the ſurface of the river, is a fall of 17 


et 5 inches. The ſurface of the ſame river 
on at Bath is at leaſt thirty feet above the 
L ſurface 
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Cliffs. 


Hill. 


Airings. . 
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ſurface of the Severn, into which 1t empries itſelf In 
a little below Briſtol. The ſtreets thus have Ml collec 


ſuch a gentle declivity, that they are waſhed the an 


by every ſhower. The Springs can never be and p 
overflowed by the river, nor can the interjacen; ¶ the H 


grounds. . | thus : 
The Cliffs and Combs which preſent themſelves 
are ſuch beauties, that the author of Palz- Albion Per 
declares the vale in which the hot ſprings boil I7 
up, a finer ſeat for Apollo and the Muſes than 31 
Parnaſſus itſelf. — b2 
The Hills which ſurround the city are not ſo 20 
near as to intercept the cheriſhing fun beams. 30 
The ſpiral form of the hills ſkreens it fron: the 16 
cardinal winds, admitting freſh breezes through 4 
different brakes. The ſituation of Bath anſwers 10 
all the characteriſtics of a healthy ſituation enu- 3 
merated by Hippocrates. The mineral ſteam 5 

which fly off from the ſurface of the Baths con- The. 
duce not a little to purity the air. Veceale 
There are various airings about the city. The Ves Mz 
delicate and tender have the turnpike roads 47, no 
to the eaſt and weſt. There is alſo a ring ears. 
600 yards round almoſt upon a level, in a gt bo yea 
velly ſoil, highly ſituated, defended from -north Hen mile 
and eaſt winds by Lanſdotun- hill, a part of the hen, ] 
_city-common, called (from its uſe) Hyde- Part. bree ot 
Thoſe who can bear the air, mount up the hill Nine Alc 
The aſcent to Lan/down, Kingsdown, and Claver lderma 
ton is now eaſy for carriages. Their elevation is ﬀſ%*lve - 
ſuch that their ſummits command a variety 0 ade 10 
proſpects beautiful and extenſive. Their ſpac I The ir 
ous tops are covered with turf. Their ſides ar thei 
_ watered with ſprings which murmur as they de. health 
ſcend through the hedges. The longaevity of WP:demic; 
the inhabitants is an irreſiſtible proof of the Aeg 
KICTIPELO 


wholeſomeneſs of the air. 
1 j 
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thus; | 


, Perf. Years: Perſ. Years: Perſ. Years. 
i 17 of 70 . 12 of 80 4 of 90 


31 of 71 13 of 81 1 0f 91 


an 

62 of 72 15 of 82 9 of 92 
0 20 of 74 8 of 83 2 of 94 
_ 30 of 75 0-06 $4  .1of: 98 
* 16 of 76 11 of 85 1 of 100 
oh 4 of 77 6 of 86 1 of 103 
_ Tx = mr ” 1 of 107 
By g of; 79. -: et $8 | | 
ms 


The ſum total was 26758; None bedridden, 


he Weges made 3522 years. Now living and luſty 
1d; W547, none bedridden, whoſe ages make 27522 
no Wears. At Bradford near Bath, four ſiſters make 


bo years; the eldeſt (in December laſt) rode 


Thr 
- en miles ſingle, ſhe being one hundred years old 
the en. In the City, three ſiſters make 247, and 
ir, iree others 225. Within theſe four years, the 


ine Aldermen made 700 and odd years: Mr. 
Iderman Child Apothecary remembers when the 


ver- 
n is M'velve Alms-people in the Blue-coat-hoſpital 
y of ("ade 1005 years. | 

ac The inhabitants of Bath have good complexi- 
aue Mens, their longaevity, fruitfulneſs, and particu- 
de- r health, has ever been remarkable when even 
y dl pidemical diftempers viſited other places, as the 


ate Mrs. Chandler juſtly obſerves in her poetical 
kicription of Bath, 


In the year 1702-3, Mr. Juſtice Merryweather Air. 
collected an account of the number and ages of 

the antient people then living in the city of Bath 

and places within two miles diſtance, all within 

the Hundred of Bath-forum. The account ſtands 


deceaſed within two years, forty perſons whoſe . 
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Soil. 


Foſſils. 
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When fevers bore an epidemic ſway, - Henc 
 Unpeopled towns, ſwept villages away, | block 
While death abroad dealt terror and deſpair, Venus 
The plague but gently touched within our ſphere, reſem 

bi There 

The body of the city ſtands upon a hard d great 
and marl, of a blueiſh colour with ſtratas of AT 
rock, and veins of marcaſite. In ſome places WM 1 adie 
there are beds of gravel. In others, veins of coal. N vater, 
There is no appearance of quagmire, notwith-W they 2 
| ſtanding what Glanville, Guidot, and the late Came t 
ver have maintained. | At 
The ſoil hardens as we go weſtward into on 
kind of marble, called Lyas, ſome white, fone thing 
grey. The coal pits increaſe alſo. Eaſt war rooms 
the ſtratas of rocks are not ſo large, nor ſo hard. There 
The beds of gravel increaſe alſo to a great depii Aft. 
If we aſcend the hills on the north, eaſt, af others 
fouth of the ſprings, we find them incruſted wih others 
free-ſtone, ſometimes to a conſiderable depth. MW others 
The Meadows are not only rich, but then Thr, 
cloſures are fertile alſo to the tops of the Do land tc 
The herbage is ſweet. ET” 0 ket, | 
Foss1Ls there are in number, chiefly of in Lon 
ſpiral figure, ſuch as naturaliſts believe to hay comes 


been formed in Nautihi-fpells. About Cainſuſſ wee! 
there are numbers of Adder-ſtones curled up, in Tc 
ſtuck into the walls. Multitudes of conic fruits c 
ſtones with eliptical baſes are found in and ch 
moſt every ſtratum of clay and marl. The twelve 
are called Thunder-ſtones; of a hard conſif ſumptu 
ence, and of a dark colour. Broken para almoſt 
to the baſe, the ſurface appears tranſparent I plicity 
an infinitude of bright rays radiating from Ml rare at 
centre, while ſome of their outſides appear I pare for 
-braſs. The Phoenicians (according to Herodt Strip 
tus) believed that theſe ſtones fell from heave fiitutior 
that they were the real images of 2. i 
b 2 | | en 


ES, 
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Hence the Grecians repreſented their Deities by 
blocks of ſtone terminating in a point. The 
Venus of Paphos (according to Tacitus) exactly 
reſembles the figure of our Thunder-ſtones. 
There are various ſhells found in the heart of 
great ſtones. | DE 

Ar eight in the morning, Gentlemen and Manner of 
Ladies meet in the Pump-room; ſome to drink Pi 
water, others to converſe. From eight to ten, 
they are entertained by a band of muſic, the 
ſame that plays at the Balls. ob 

At ten every body retires to breakfaſt at their Breat/up. 

own lodgings, or Coffee-houſes, where every 
thing is elegant. There are often breakfaſts at the 
rooms to particular parties, ſometimes general. 
There are alſo Concert-breatfaſts, with a dance. 


others walk in the fields, or on the Parades ; 
others go to prayers; others peruſe the papers, 
others read at home. . 5 
Three is the general hour of dinner. No in- Dinner. 
land town in the kingdom produces ſuch a mar- | 
ket, Butchers meat 1s as good, and as cheap as 
in London. The mutton is much better. Fiſh 
comes from the ſea- coaſt by relays of horſes twice 
a week, quite freſh, and cheaper far than 
in Town. The foil produces herbage and 
fruits of all ſorts, early and good. Bath-butter, 
and cheeſe have long been eſteemed. For 
twelve ſhillings a week the boarding-tables are 
ſumptuouſſy covered. Private tables are ſpred 
almoſt all alike. Sobriety, frugality, and ſim- 
plicity reign throughout. Entertainments are 
rare at Bath. People hurry from table to pre- 
parefor the evening amuſements. : 
Striplings are now more careful of their con- 
ſtitutions than their grandſires were at ſeventy. 
"M 2 1 


After breakfaſt, ſome ride out for exerciſe; Forenoon. | 


HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
Young rakes who, in town, ſpend their time in 
taverns or ſtews, hardly find a moment for either 
here. Habit, in time, turns neceſſity into vit- 
tue. By degrees, they come to be weaned 
from their darling vices. | 


Gallantry, Conſidering numbers, inſtances of marriage: 


are very rare. Here people are ſo cantinually 
imployed in trifles, that they hardly have a mo- 
ment to ſpare on ſerious thought. Diſſipa. 
tion prevents real impreſſions of friendſhip or 
love. Every moment preſents ſuſpicion of gal- 
lantry. A Lady of faſhion, on her leaving this 
place, is faid to have looked back, uttering theſe 
words, [arewel, Dear Bath, No <where ſo much 
ſcandal, no where ſo little ſin! | 
About fix, the Rooms are open again in the 


Seung. evening. On Tueſdays and Fridays there are 
Balls. The Maſter of the Ceremonies takes 


out the Ladies and Gentlemen according to theit 
rank. When the minuets have thus conti. 
nued for an hour, more or leſs, partners ſtand 
up, and dance country-dances till about nine 
Gentlemen then treat their partners and ac- 
quaintance, ſometimes the whole company, with 
Tea. After Tea, they ſtand up again to countiy- 
dances, which continue till eleven, when the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies comes in and points 
to the Orchaſter. At his nod, the fidlers vaniſh, 
Thoſe who chuſe not to dance, look on, or play 
in the other rooms. Every perſon 1s at home 
about the hour of eleven.—On mondays, wed. 
neſdays, thurſdays, and faturdays, the rooms 
are open at the ſame hour. Some play, other: 
converſe. Every one retires as he pleafes.—On 
ſunday evenings, the rooms are alſo open. Gen. 
tlemen give Tea. After Tea the compa!) 
ſaunters up and down, or get into converſation 
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parties, which continue till about nine. Cards 
are not yet publicly introduced. 


There are Plays four times a week, and ſome- 5. 


times public Concerts with a dance. 


Frugal ſuppers cloſe the ſcene. The fatigues | 


of the day diſpoſe the eyes to ſlumber. People 
hurry to bed to be able to begin the ſame round, 
at the hour of eight next morning. 


About the beginning of the preſent century, za/s and 
people of diſtinction rarely aſſociated with com- Freedom. 
moners. The ſame ſhyneſs then prevailed as 


now at the Hot-wells, and other inferior water- 
drinking places. The nobility ſtill preſerved a 
tincture of Gothic haughtineſs. Smoaking was 
permitted in the rooms. Ladies appeared in 
aprons, and gentlemen in boots. The balls 
were ſometimes continued till morning, as was 
gaming. Chairmen inſulted the company. 

No ſooner were Rooms prepared for aſſembling 
in; no ſooner were Walls prepared for exer- 
ciſe, than rank and diſtinction began to be laid 
aide. Women of quality deigned to make 
parties with gentlewomen. Men of real and ap- 
parent fortunes became hail-fellows alike. Thoſe 
who run .out their fortunes come hither to re- 
trieve. Thoſe who run out their conſtitutions 
come hither to careen. Some live by play; 


others pay dearly for their noble acquaintance. 


The learned and unlearned, the wiſe and the 
weak, the witty and the filly, the gambler, the 
fortune-hunter, and the honeſt man, the well- 
bred, and the clown, make all an equal figure at 
play. The reflections of thoſe who read are 
grating inſults to thoſe who cannot. Play 
kills time, levels converſation, and diſtinction. 
it not only amuſes for the time, but (like the 
for- chace) it ſupplies chat for accidental inter- 
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Increa ſe. 


Princes, in their palaces. 


the number of its inhabitants. 


HISTORY,. ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
views. Bath is the civileſt place in the world, 
When that 
ceaſes, people naturally reſume their natural al- 


while Bath commerce continues. 


ſociations. 


Nothing ſo common as to hear people ſay, 


Bath will be over-built, Bath muſt be undone! 


Thoſe who make this prognoſtic, enter but ſu- 


perficially into the ſtudy of human. nature ; they 
are but little verſant in the revolutions of Szates. 
While Roman and Gallic liberty remained, Ko- 
mans and Gauls preferred rural employments to 
unmanly amuſements. As at Bath, ſo at Baiæ, 
medicated waters ſprang up, probably from the 
creation. While rural exerciſes ſtrung the 


' nerves, mineral waters were rarely wanted. Baiæ 


and Bath were mean country towns ; the pea- 
ſants their inhabitants rarely taſted their waters. 
As liberty decreaſed, Rome and Paris increaſed. 
Baiz became the fummer reſidence of Emperors, 
Patricians, and Plebeians. Wealth confounded 
diſtinction. The ſons of freedmen vied with 
When the ſummer 
ſeaſon was over, they ſojourned to Rome. The 
fruitful Campania was fo taxed, that it no longer 


ſupplied the expence of cultivation. Under 


Papal tyranny the moſt fertile plains ate now 
unhealthy deſarts. Thoſe proud Chateau's which 
once lodged the brave aſſertors of liberty, give 


titles, and no more, to court paraſites. Their 


moſſy walls are now the lodgments of owls and 


| bats. Before the war, every garret was full at 


Bath. War has revived the native Britiſh ſpirit. 


When the war comes to ceaſe, we may venture 


to preſage that Bath will again fill. While 
national debt, extravagance, indolence, or ail- 
ments continue to increaſe, Bath never can be 
undone. Every ſeaſon adds conſiderably to 
Since WWoed's 

days, 
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days Bladud Buildings, Edgar Buildings, Harſe- 
ret, Charles-fireet, and many other elegant 
buildings continue daily to be added. For the 
reaſons juſt aſſigned, Bath will, in time, become 
one of the largeſt and moſt elegant cities in the 
world. Nothing but the failure of the ſprings 
can prevent it. 'The public rooms begin rs 
to be too ſmall. | "£04 5 

Between bathing, drinking, and amuſements, 
time rolls ſo inſenſibly away, that nothing is ſo 
common as to hear even people of grave turns 
complain, Bath is nothing but the ſame eternal dull 
round of nothing. Theſe very people who thus 
| complain, meanwhile, hardly find one minute for 

ſerious employment. The truth is, The learned 
- and ignorant, the grave and the giddy, the ratio- 
7 nal and the empty, the libertine and the devout, 
all have 1t in their power to compleat the hour, 


% day, week, month, and year to their ſatisfaction. 
Even humoriſts meet with people whom they 
h can bear at Bath. Here, every man purlues the 
T dictates of his own fancy.—Vifits to the well 7;4ring. 
Ee are matters of mere form; for, thoſe who are 
r able to go abroad are ſurę to meet thoſe whom 
r WM they have not. a mind to ſhun, oftener than once 
W in a day, | | 
h Rapping of knockers, and bawling of foot- 
e men are rather cruelties than civilities; for, 
Ir every lodging houſe is an hoſpital. When in- 
id valids come to recover, ſo as to be able to finger 
at tne cards, they can be at no loſs to make home 
it. parties of ſuch as pretend to be ſick of the 


re Rooms. While people are really ill, it would 

le be more humane to — the How-d'ye's. | 

il The only nuſances which now remain, are the Nu/ancee. 

be precarious fees of Lodging-houſe-ſervants, together 

to with that cruel noiſe of Bells, and City-Waits, 
fg | . ſport 
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ſport to rude ears, death to thoſe who flumber 
on beds of languiſhing. 5 
Naſh, bis At Bath the defects of Statute Laws are ſup- 
_— plied by thoſe of Good Breeding. Honorary Laws 
prevent evils which fall not under the cogni- 
zance of penal. The noble and ignoble, the po- 


- tt ©. 


lite and the ruſtic, are equally reſtrained by the R 
ſame imaginary — Neceflity the parent N 
af ſociety ſet up a Titular King, or Ruler of ſin- 7 


gular power. This was the province of Nags, 
a man of addreſs, a polite ſcholar, a gentleman, 
and a gambler, the founder of his own empire. 
His buſineſs was to promote charities, prevent 
duels, and determine quarrels. In obedience to 
his dictates, gentlemen laid aſide their ſwords, 
and ladies dreſſed as at court. His influence 
exempted the city from the quartering of ſol- 
diers. He calculated the diverſions ſo as to im- 
prove, but not to impair, health. For full fifty 
years, his voice was a law to thoſe who could be 
ſwayed by the laws of good manners. The re- 
fractory were rebels to the community. When, 
by hoary old age, his ſenſes began to be impair- 
ed, his ſervices continued ta challenge reſpect. 
The Romans adorned the ſtatues of their impe- 
rial deſtroyers. Naſh found the natives of Bath 
in narrow circumſtances ; he left them in afflu- 
ence. The following character hugely ſuits the 
man : | 
„Like Petronius of old, Naſh was created Ar- 
ce biter Elegantiarum, or Maſter of Ceremonies. By 
e ſignal indolence and idleneſs, he raiſed himſelf 
*© to renown. Nor was he yet deemed a ſlave 
<« to his groſſer appetites, like many wno bru- 
_ «'tiſhly and laviſhly devour their eſtates. In 
luxury he was curious and refined; and, as 
« his actions and ſayings were frank and unre- 
5 « ſtrained, 
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e ſtrained, all accompanied with an air of negli- 
5 gence, the more pleaſing they were, bearing 
ce hence the impreſſion of pure ſimplicity, and 
« artleſs nature.“ | | | 
Security has ever been the diſtinguiſhing cha- g.,,-y, 
ractereſtic of Bath. No where ſuch opportuni- 
ties of thieving. No where ſo few thefts. Thoſe 
robberies which happen, are at private play.— Confidence. 
The tradeſmen are honeſt, obliging, and inſuſp1- 
| cious. Any perſon may find credit for meat, 


drink, .and raiment at Bath. If he finds ready 
money for his laundreſs, hair-dreſſer, and ſhoe- 

black, he may cut and caper with the beſt. | 

BW Time and accidents have altered the narrow Manner. 
conceptions of the aboriginal natives. The | 
: commerce of the waters has changed the man- 


: ners of the people. The government of the 
- city is veſted in the Corporation, the mem. 
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V bers of which are ſubſtantial citizens, men who 

e govern without inſolence, while they execute 

. the laws with ſpirit. —— No ſtreets are fo Police. 

, well paved, none ſo well cleaned, lighted, or 

* watched. The market is as well comptrolled as 

. furniſhed. Smoaking, ſinging, rioting, and pro- 

= miſcuous nocturnal Baths are no longer permit- 

h ted. Vagrants are baniſhed. Complaints are 

U- ſummarily redreſſed. Lawleſs games are pro- 

ne hibited.— But what, above all, diſtinguiſhes the p,zj;.. 
Bath-Corporation is, that (in electing their Re-fpirir. 

r- preſentatives in Parliament) they may be deceiv- 

By ed, but rarely any have been bribed. While 

Corruption had almoſt ſpred its univerſal in- 

98 fluence, to their credit be it remembered, the 7 

Us Bath Ele&ors unanimouſly ſolicited, and re- 

In choſe the Reftorer of national honour. | 

" The Pumpers place is the only office let out by Pumper, 

re- leaſe, that is charitably beſtowed (for a ſhort Me. 

ed, term of years) on ſome decayed citizen. The 


rent 
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rent of the waters is kept at a rate below its 


real value, that the voluntary gifts of the drink- 
ers may more effectually anſwer the pious inten- 


tion of the Magiſtrates. | 
Bathers pay nothing for the liberty of the 
Baths. The Serjeants, Guides, and Cloath-women 


are poor inhabitants who earn their pittance by 


their ſervices. The Corporation expends its 
whole revenue in purchaſing, repairing, build. 
ing, altering, or ornamenting, the Baths and the 
City. They long for the reſtoration of ancient 
convenience and ſplendor. Their revenues are 
unequal to the work. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Natural Hiſtory of Briſtol Water. 
HE city of Briſtol is waſhed by the river 


© Avon, which, before matter came to be 


hardened into ſtone, forced its way through 
fat fertile meadows about a mile below the 
city. Theſe rocks conſiſt of ſolid variegated 
marble, which takes a fine poliſh, and ſome- 
times is uſed for ſlabs and chimney-pieces, but 
chiefly for burning to lime or in building. In 
the chaſms of the rocks, red bolar, or martial 
earth, may be diſcovered. Concretions of cry- 
ſtal are alſo found, ſome colourleſs, others tinged 
of a fleſh colour, yellowiſh, bluiſh, purpliſh, &c. 
Theſe are hard and brilliant; hence they obtain 
the name of Briſtol-ftones. On the tops of the cliffs, 
various ſhell-fiſhes are found petrified, ſuch as 
are unknowen to our coaſts, NVautili, Cornua Am- 
monis, Corals, Coraloides, Madripores, &c. The 


river diſembogues itſelf at laſt into the Briſtol- 
channel, or Severy-ſea, the waters of which are 
fouled for many leagues even beyond the Land's- 


end. 


At 
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At about a mile's diſtance from the city, and Spring is 
at the foot of one of the higheſt cliffs, in that . 


part where once ftood a chappel conſecrated to 
the legendary ſaint Vincent, rifes the ſpring, which 
bubbles perpendicularly out of the rock in the 
ſloping bank of the river, between high and low 
water mark. From this St. Vincent's rock, the 
fountain takes its name, St. Vincents Well. 


This water was originally inclofed in a brick Artient 
ciſtern, out of which came a wooden pipe, which Hate. 


emptied itſelf into a little pond beneath. In this 
— people wafhed their ſores as at other ſuper- 
itious places. | 

When the tide rofe high as the ſpring, it 
mixed with the water, and fouled it fo as to ren- 
der it unfit for uſe till the next ebb, when the 
_ foul water ran out, and the ſpring recovered its 
priſtine purity. | | 

In the year 1691, the City of Briſtol built a 
circle of ſtone and mortar round the ſpring. This 
they raifed higher than the tides were wont to 
riſe. The weight of ſuch a column of water 
had well-nigh deſtroyed the ſpring. 


Is 1695, the Merchants-Company of Briftol, Improved. 


proprietors of the land where the fpring riſes, 
granted a building leaſe of the ground from the 
King David's Head to the well, and a long way 
beyond, with the rocks behind, and a part of the 
{kirt of the Dozwnes, to a certain company of Ad- 
venturers, for the ſum of fve pounds yearly 
ground-rent. They recovered the ſpring ; and, 
at a conſiderable expence, made a foundation for 
pumps, which raiſe the water now about thirty 
feet, in the center of a houſe whoſe thick walls 
keep off the river water. They built ſeveral 
houſes alſo adjacent. to the pump. All which, 
together with the well, they ſubſet to others, 

reſerving 
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reſerving to themſelves nine-pence a dozen, clear 


of all deductions, for all water ſold or exported. 
The preſent Leaſees took care to incloſe the 


well under an arch ſo nicely cemented that no 
external water can be admitted into the ciſtern, 


yet do the ſpring-tides and heavy ſummer-rains 


conſtantly affect the water. # +; 

How this comes to paſs, we are now to endea- 
vour to account for. The Neep-tides riſe to about 
20 feet. The water is never affected by this, 
though it riſes above the ſpring conſiderably. 
But, the Spring-tides, which riſe to the height of 
40 feet, higher or lower, as the wind blows with, 
or. againſt the tide, conſtantly foul the water. 
This foulneſs laſts about five or ſix hours. As 
the Spring-tides thus over-ſpread the banks, the 
falt water penetrates through the fiſſures of the 
rocks. In its way it meet with ſome of thoſe 
oozings which concentrate in the medicated 
ſpring. That this is the caſe we cannot doubt, 
if we attend to another common phoenomenon. 


In the ſummer, when the ground is parched, a 


ſudden ſhower fouls the water for five or ſix 
hours: But, the more it rains, the well-ſpring is 
the leſs affected, and never in the winter. 

The pumpers know when to ſtop, 1. e. when 


the waters are to be affected by the tides, by the 


river's riſing to particular marks, As to the 
effect of fummer-ſhowers, they have no other 


teſt but that of change of colour in the water. 


Theſe viciſſitudes of clean and foul, are matter 
of no ſmall ſpeculation, and no leſs anxiety 
to people unaccuſtomed to diſappointments; 
they depend on cauſes no leſs certain than the 


viciſſitudes of the moon, which (as to change 
and full) are as conſtant, as the time of our 
fleeping and waking are inconſtant. To theſe 


we 
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we muſt add ſummer-ſhowers, which are in- 
tonſtant alſo. 


Have there been any attempts made to pre- 
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vent this communication of ſalt and rain- water 


with the ſpring ? Yes, the Leaſees, at a conſi- 
derable expence, employed Mr. Padmore an En- 
gineer, who, after much thought (like a great 
hiloſopher of old) is ſaid to have died of heart- 
reak, becauſe he could not accompliſh his de- 
ſign. | 
gf Rs the water is fouled by a heavy ſum- 
mer-ſhower; all of a ſudden it becomes clear, 
though the rain continues. Why this ſhould 
happen from a long continuance of rain has al- 
ready been accounted for; but why it ſhould 
happen all of a ſudden, we are now to enquire ; 
for I would ſave the pumpers ears as much as my 
ſubject will admit of. About three feet higher 
than the ſpring, there is placed a pipe of about 
ſix inches diameter, for conveying the redun- 
dant water into the river. At the external open- 
ing of this pipe, there is fixed a valve, which is 
ſhut cloſe, as ſoon as the influx of the tide reaches 
it. Thus the well-water, confined, riſes imme- 
diately, and throws off the rain-water that fouled 
it but juſt before. | 
Once the water appeared much fouler, thicker, 
and more reddiſh than ever, and that at a time 
when there was no remarkable high tide, or rain. 


Next day it was clear. The fame phoenomenon 


appeared at all the wells round. The news of the 
Earthquake at Liſbon ſolved the phoenomenon. 
On the very ſame day, ſame hour, and minute, 
happened the one and the other. | 


EXACTLY to calculate the quantity which the p 
ſpring affords is not eaſy, nor is it of great im- 2f warer- 


portance. From the obſervation of people tole- 
rably well verſed in theſe matters, it has been 
| computed 
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computed to diſcharge about 40 gallons in a mi- 
nute. Briſtol-water 1s known to every corner of 
na, EE | 


Tu Downes are flat, and ſpread with a thin 


dry carpet of turf, which covers the rocks. Theſe 
produce variety of aromatic plants, which afford 
paſture for cows, horſes, ſheep, and aſſes, the 
milk of which is excellent. On theſe Downes 
the water-drinkers exerciſe themſelves on horſe- 
back, or in carriages, from whence they com- 
mand the ſhips at anchor at Kingroad, South- 
Wales, and the Channel. Here they breathe the 
ſea-air, which affords a breeze in the hotteſt 
weather. This air refreſhes and ſtrengthens the 
lungs. There is a variety of other rides on 


both ſides of the river, on downes, turnpike- 
The roads are kept in 


road, or through lanes, 
good repair. | 

THrtxxs are elegant Lodgings in the airy village 
of Clifdown for ſuch as keep carriages. Nor arc 
the lodgings unwholſome which are built on the 
bank of the river; for though the banks are 
muddy and unſeemly, the air is prevented from 
ſtagnation by the conſtant viciſſitude of the tides, 
which impregnates it with variety of faline 
particles. When the ſhips are carried up and 
dow through the meadows, and between the 
trees, the proſpect ſeems indeed inchanting, as 
the maſts and fails are often beheld, while the 
hulks glide along unſeen. 

PRovisIONS of all ſorts are to be had at Briſtol. 
The neighbouring villages afford plenty of early 
fruits, and of excellent garden-ſtuff of all ſorts, 
with milk, butter, cheeſe, and bread. . 

There are accommodations ſtill wanting, ſuch 


as exceed the power and ſpirit of private adven- 


turers. The proprietors of the Hot-wells are 


the Briſtol Company of Merchants united. The 
R : Tenants 
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Tenants are a company of adventures, who, after 

oreat expence, have conſiderably enlarged their 
dividends. The original leaſe expires in about 

twenty years. Theſe adventurers would gladly 

pay a gratuity for the renewal of their leaſe ; 

then would they lay out conſiderably in build- 

ing. Some of the members of Merchants-Hall 

are willing to renew the leaſe. Others, no 
ſtrangers to the ſweet profits, long for the expi- 
ration of the leaſe. Thus, for the aforeſaid 
ſpace, the public is like to ſuffer through the 
effects of contending intereſts, There are alſo 
nuiſances. 5 5 | | 
A On the bank of the river, juſt oppoſite to the Nai/ance, 
Hit-well-walk, there now ſtands a Lead ſmelting- 
1 boyſe, from whoſe cupola there conſtantly iſſues 
a thick cloud of flores ſaturnini, vapors fraught 
x with poiſon, In countries regulated by police, 

ſuch manufactures. are built on waſte grounds, 

. or near the ſea-ſhore, For the ſake of the cat- 
C tle, theſe have been indicted no farther off than 
K in Wales. At Britain's ſecond Betheſda, vapors 
e 
n 


highly deleterious continue to infeſt the lungs 
of Commoners, Nobles, and Princes. 

0 CHA. m. 

e Of Principles common to Bath, and Briſtol Waters. 


as f 1 Mineral Waters were in uſe among Antient, 
the antients we have ſeen. Strangers to acquainted 


phyſical inftitutions, theſe followers of nature — 
l. irſt directed them from an imaginary opinion of ee 
iy Wiicir contents. Experience extended their uſe 
ts, to numerous diſeaſes. Nor were the moderns, 


vho firſt pretended to treat the ſubject, more ex- 
pert. Gold, ſilver, tin, lead, mercury, antimo- 
uu, arſenic, ſal-armoniac, and many other ima- 
Snary principles, were ſuppoſed. | 

CHEMISTRY 
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Chemical CHEMISTRY began, at laſt, to liſp the rational 


experi- 
ments their 


uſe, 


doctrine. Lord Chancellor Bacon's Novum Orga. 
num contains a rational ſcientific method of inveſ. 
tigating the natures of things. By this art of Ir. 
duction we are enabled to diſcover the contents, 
virtues, and uſes, of mineral waters. Chemical 
experiments are not to be rejected becauſe they 
cannot amount to mathematical demonſtration. 
This objection bears equally hard on every art 
whoſe principles are employed in medicine. 
Every hypotheſis is liable to error; for this rea- 


ſon, man is fallible. Chemiſtry promiſes veriſi- 
militude, which, if we modeſtly purſue, we may 


avoid the paths of ignorance, raſhneſs, and arro- 


gance. The very pillars of phiſiology are 
founded on chemiſtry. Digeſtion, chylification, 


ſanguification, and the ſecretions, are all na- 


ture's chemical proceſſes. By the help of che- 


miſtry, we are enabled to ſeparate mixtures the 


moſt compound, to exhibit principles, or con- 
tents, to the cognizance of ſenſe. Experiments 
demonſtrate what our dull ſenſes can never diſ- 
cover, viz. That water is capable of diſſolving 
and ſuſpending the hardeſt bodies, and the hea- 
vieſt metals. Nor is the art of chemiſtry, par- 
ticularly that branch of examining waters, ſo 
difficult as is commonly imagined. Thoſe who 
have a mind to catch the weak by their weak 
ſides may conſult Boyle on Colours, Boerhaave's 


Chemiſtry, with Hierne's Appendix to his Acta 
& Tentamina Medica. In examining waters, 


judgement is more requiſite than genius. The 
means of diſcovering their contents, virtues, and 
uſes, are already in the hands of man ; nothing 
more is wanting to compleat the work, than a 
prudent ſcientific manner of uſing the means; or, 
to ſpeak more plainly, the art of Induction. 
The bodies which diffolve in waters without 


altering 
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altering their tranſparency, + ſeem, by experi- 
ence, reducible to Air, Spirit, Salts, Earths, 


Iron, and Sulphur. Whether (by the help of 


chemiſtry) theſe are to be diſcovered in Bath and 
Briſtol Waters, 1s the ſubject of this preſent in- 


quiry. 
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| For health or amuſement, Bath and Briſtol General 
Hot-wells have, at different times, been fre- inc. 


quented by chemiſts, naturaliſts, and philoſo- 


phers. The number of JOINS has kept 


pace with the increaſe of patients. Without 
evidence or proof, Bath Water, time immemo- 
rial, has been accounted ſulphureous, alkaline, 
ſaponaceous, &c. Briſtol Water ferrugineous, 
aluminous, chalky, and God knows what. The 


public has hardly been favoured with one rati- 


onal analytical inquiry, worthy ſo to be called. 


As was the theory, ſuch has been the practice. 


The waters have, now and then, performed 
ſurprizing cures. Had they been rationally di- 
rected, their virtues could not have remained 
ſuch ſecrets as they now are. Critically to exa- 
amine every author who has pretended te ana- 
lize Bath and Briſtol waters, were labour loſt. In 
diſproving imaginary principles, opinions fall to 
the ground. What avail reaſonings about Alka- 
line Salts, when nature preſents not one grain of 
alkaline falts in waters? What avail pompous 
exhibitions of Nitrous Salts, when nitre never 
yet exiſted in mineral waters? What avail ar- 


gumentations on Sal Vitriol, when the acid of 


Vitriol is only to be found? Heat, fire, and 
brimſtone, are ideas vulgarly jumbled together. 
Gaping at clouds of ſmoak, ignorants naturally 
dream of ſulphur. Mayow was the firſt who 
had the courage to deny the exiſtence of ſul- 


phur in Bath Waters. By Guidot and all his 


cotemporaries, he was branded with the odious 


_- mn epithet 
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epithet of innovator, and novel-writer. His 
allegations and their objections, are mere 7; 


dixits , for me they may reſt in peace. 


Experiments carefully made, and honeſtly re. 
lated, challenge indulgence, even when they fall 
ſhort of conviction. There are certain tribes of 


| ſubſtances calculated for diſcovering the princi- 
ples of waters, which are the ſurer for having 


been tried, which have held, and will hold when 
we are forgotten. 5 | 

Of Analyſers now afleep, Keir is the only 
name worthy of remembrance. The Doctors 
Charleton and Lucas are the only living. From 


analogy, from experiments, old and new, it is 


my purpoſe, coolly and candidly, to ballance ar- 
guments, combat error, and elucidate truth. 
By joint endeavours, we hope the nature and 
qualities of both waters will be better aſcer- 
tained; we hope alſo that their ſphere may be 
extended. Veniam damus, petimuſque viciſſim. 80 
much for Introduction: we now proceed to prin- 
ciples common to Waters in general, to thoſe of 
Bath and Briſtol in particular. : 


I. Of AIR. 


To demonſtrate the exiſtence of water in wa- 


ter were labour loſt. The firſt principle that 


preſents itſelf in water is Air. Air ſeems to be, 
more or leſs, contained in every water. 
1. SUBJECTED to the air-pump, Bath and Briſ- 


tol waters dart air bubbles from the bottom of 


the veſlel to the ſurface. 

2. BRISTOL Warts juſt pumped, appears of 
a whitiſh colour, owing, doubtleſs, to the great 
quantity of bubbles which it contains. As it 


. cools, theſe bubbles diſappear; nor can this 


whitiſh colour, ever after, be reſtored ; a mani- 


feſt 


J 
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feſt proof of their having loſt n very 


ſubtle. 
3. SET over a fire, in an open veſſel, Briſtol 


Whine covers its ſides with ſmall air-bubbles; | 


As it increaſes in heat, theſe bubbles increaſe in 


number and bulk. They mount up to the top 


with ſuch rapidity, that they put on the appear- 
ance of boiling, before the water comes tho- 


| roughly to be heated, x 
4. I filled a quart bottle with Bath Water at 


the hot-bath-pump. Over the neck of the bot- 
tle I bound a large bladder, well oiled on the 


outſide, The bladder immediately began to 
ſwell, and preſſed upwards, filled two-thirds with 


elaſtic air, hard as if ſo much of the bladder had 
been blowen up by the mouth. 

5. Hap this experiment been made on Briſ- 
tol Water at the pump, the fame phoenomenon 
doubtleſs would have appeared. Prevented, at 
the time, from going over to Briſtol, I, in like 
manner, bound a bladder over the neck of a 
large quart bottle of Briſtol] Water. I placed 
the bottle before the fire. The air gradually 
began to diſtend the bladder, before the neck of 
the bottle, which was left empty, felt hot; com- 
prefled upwards, 1t exhibited an elaſtic ball, one 
third of its capacity.—This experiment may al- 
ways be produced by heat, often without. My 
authorities are Chrowet's Conniſſance des Eaux mine- 
rales d Aix de chaud Fontaine, et de Spa, p. 68, & 
Shaw's Enquiry into the contents of 5 corborough 
Waters, p. 137—139. 

6. Statical Eſſays vol. i. p. 181, and vol. ii. p. 


267, the ingenious Hales has extracted and de- | 


termined the different quantities of ar contained 


in different waters. 


„„ 7 To 


139: 
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7. To know whether this was air or ſpirit, Dr. 


Spirit dif- Shaw made the following experiment. He filled 


ferent 
principles. 


an open cylindrical glaſs with the freſh purga- 
tive Scarborough Water, and put it under the 
receiver of an air-pump, then exhauſting the air, 
till it ceaſed to emit any more, he took the wa- 
ter out, and put a little powder of galls thereto. 
The water changed its colour, and turned pur- 
ple, as ſtrongly as before it was ſet under the re- 
ceiver. Whence he infers that the mineral ſpi- 
rit did not eſcape along with the air-bubbles, and 
conſequently that theſe air-bubbles and the 
mineral ſpirit are different principles. This con- 
cluſion he confirms. | 
By the common experiment. with galls he 
found that the chalybeate Scarborough ſpring 
contained more of the mineral ſpirit than the 
purging. By the experiment of the air-pump he 


- found that the purging water diſcharged more 
air-bubbles than the chalybeate. He filled a 


quart bottle with the laſt, to which he fitted a 
bladder, as before deſcribed. The ball of ſubtle 
matter was not above one fourth-part ſo large as 
in the other. This experiment (he infers) 
& therefore, if found conſtant, intimates, that air 
« and mineral ſpirit are two things; and that 
« where the one is largely contained, the other 
« may be leſs. And it is chiefly on account of 
c this large portion of air, naturally contained 
e in the purging water, that we rather incline 
% to make it a principle; for, if no more air 
could be diſcovered here than in common wa- 
<« ter, or the ordinary ſorts of purging waters, 
„ ſuch as Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, &c. there 
could be no juſt foundation for making air a 
„% principle.” Vide Enquiry into Scarborough Ma- 


% fers, part 11. ſełt. 6. p. 140, 141, 
| £ | II. Ot 
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1. Barn and Briſtol Waters freſh drawen g,;,;, 
from the pump, manifeſtly ſparkle, and throw 
off a miſt or vapor. After ſtanding in the open 
air, they put off this appearance. | | 
2. BarH and Briſtol Waters freſh drawen 
from the pump, ſeem grateful to the ſtomach, 
and cheer the ſpirits. By ſtanding in the open 
air they loſe theſe properties. | 
3. Bark and Briſtol Waters drank at the 
pump have a ſort of intoxicating quality, give 
an alacrity, or occaſion a head-ach, drowſineſs, or 
ebriety. Drank at a diſtance, warmed or cold, 
they have no ſuch effects. Hence may we in- 
| fer that both theſe waters contain a ſpirit. Nor 
. were the ancients unacquainted with this proper- 
| ty. In his book De Architectura, lib. viii. cap. 3. 
Vitruvius expreſſes himſelf thus; Sunt etiam fon- 
tes uti vino mixti, quemadmodum eſt unus Paphlago:- 
mae, ex quo etiam fine vino potantes fiunt temulenti. 
Such are mentioned by Ovid, in his Metamor- 


phoſis : : 


— - Lynceſtius amnis 

Quem quicunque parum moderato gutture traxit, 
Haud aliter titubat, quam fi mera vina bibiſſet, 
Nuodgue magis mirum eft, ſunt qui non corpora 

tantum | | 
Verum animos etiam valeant mutare liquores. 
Cui non audita eſt obſcenae Salmacis undae, 
Athiopeſque lacus ? quos fi quis faucibus hauſit, 
Aut furit, aut mirum patitur gravitate ſoporem. 


ns OY WE) aa, 544 EN. RA SEES: Eta EE 


E 


Lib. i. cap. viii. Valerius Maximus mentions 
one ſpring in Macedonia, and another in Agro 
f Caleno, quo homines inebriantur.—In his Pueſh, 

| M 4- = Natural, 
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Natural. Lib. iii. cap. 20. Seneca aſſigns this ſpi. 
rit as one of the cauſes of taſte in waters; quote 


Ovid, to confirm his opinion in aſſigning this 


ſpirit as the cauſe of ebriety.—In his Hit. Na. 

tural, lib. ii. cap. 103, and lib. xx1. cap. 2. Pliny 

makes mention of the Lynceſtian water cauling 
drunkennels. | | . 

Gravity 4. AFTER the departure of air and ſpirit, one 

of waters. would naturally expect ſome ſenſible change; and 

indeed it ſeems reaſonable to think that the ſpecific 

ravity of waters were thus increafed, as 

Preved by their abſolute comes to be diminiſhed. Hoffman 

Seri uſed agraduated inſtrument for aſcertaining the 

, weight of different waters. He ſuſpected that 

the elaſtic ſpirit buoyed up the inſtrument ; that 

therefore the experiment was leſs to be depend- 

ed on, the ſpecific gravity increaſing as the ſpi- 

rit evaporated, —Dr. Short (in his Hiſtory of Mi. 

neral Waters, p. 56. 45. 164. 170. Edit. 1734.) 

ſubjected certain medicated waters to the air. 

pump, or expoſed them in an open veſſel. He 


round their ſpecific gravity thus increaſed; he 


aſſigns the reaſon. *© Exinde liquet aquam ali 
0 quas particulas amiſiſſe, quae quoniam neque 
<« yehiculum ipſum, neque fixa ejus contenta 
<< ſunt, acr aut ſpiritus prorſus ſunt cenſendac.“ 
Dr. Home (in his Eſſay on Dunſe Spaw, p. 100. 
163.) bottled up ſome of the water, corked it 
cloſe, and, after ſome time, found it lighter by 
ſome grains. He ſagacioully aſſigns the reaſon; 
the eſcape of the Spirit. 


Prem ana- 6. Nor is this opinion of the ſpirit of waters 


logy. inconſiſtent either with reaſon or analogy. Water 
| becomes inſipid after having been expoſed to the 
air. The ſame happens to oils and wines ; they 

loſe their ſtrength, virtues, ſmell, and taſte ; they 

become vapid. The ſame happens to aromatic 


plants. Nothing proves the text ſo much 4 
: | quer 
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liquor in the ſtate of fermentation, which con- 
tinually throws up air, together with ſpirit ma- 
nifeſt to the ſenſes. See Boerhaave's Elements 
Chem. Part iii. Proceſs xii. & xiii. 

6. Wnar laws this ſpirit is ſubjected to, g,;.;4 in 
ſeems ſtill to remain a ſecret. Hoffman thinks /aws. 
the Thermae are ſooner deprived of their ſpirit 
than the Acidulae. This author ſeems not to have 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed between air and ſpirit ; 
nay, he ſeems to "have confounded the one with 
the other, under the common name of ſpirit. 

Heat certainly rarifies and diſſipates air; air 
eſcapes without ſpirit, and ſpirit eſcapes without 
air, as we have ſeen. 

7. WHA ſort of ſpirit this may be, or in what Spiri its 
form it exiſts in waters, we are now to inquire. zature. 
Naturaliſts in general, maintain that the ſpirit of 
waters conſiſts of iron or oker, minutely ſubti- 
lized. When they come to explain its manner 
of exiſtence, they differ. As (under the head 
of Air) we have fully explained, ſome are of Cenis of 
opinion that this metal is divided into minute 2 4y/- 

| ſolved by 

particles, and ſuſpended by the means of a cer-,, acid. 

rain Acid, which, as they lay, is the proper men- 

ſtruum of metals. This ſeems to be Hoffman's 
opinion; nor is he clear on the head; he ſpeaks 
of an * aethereo quodam valde mobili, ac ſubtili 
« fluido, ſpiritu univerſali, fonte & cauſa omnis 
* ſpirituaſcentiae, ſedem ſuam, vim, atque vir- 
tutem maxime collacatam habente in ſulphure, 
« ſubſtantia valde tenui, fluida, admodumque 
« elaſtica, et volatili, cum univerſali minerali- 
* um ſulphureo ente combinata, omneſque ter- 
* rarum tractus pervagante, anima quaſi mine- 
ralium, variarumque mutationum, & effec- 
tuum qui in promptuario ſubterraneo contin- 
gunt, cauſa.” Fiofiman. Element. «a hr 
eral, recte dj Yudicand. & exannand. F. 8. 16. 18. 

| alibique 
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alibique paſſm. According to this opinion, the Thi 


ſpirit of water is no more nor leſs than a volatile lioh 
vitriol. Thoſe who contend for this doctrine, tte 
maintain that as this ſubtile acid flies off, it car- only 
ries along with 1t ſome particles of iron, which it for 
ſuſpends in ſolution, that it precipitates, or leaves mes 
others behind in form of an ochraceous martial. this 
like matter, as in the experiment mentioned ſet © 
with the powder of galls. Aſtringents are ſaid "wy 


to abſorb or blunt the Acidum ſolvens, by which prin 


the particles of iron once diſſolved now precipi- tent 


tate; hence change of colour. Nor can this be 
ſuppoſed to be owing to any volatility of diſ- 
ſolved metal; for, let but a vitriolic acid be ad- 
ded to any ferrugineous water, that (by the 
eſcape of the acids) has become effete, the gall- 
tinging quality is forthwith reſtored. 25 
That there exiſts a certain Univerſal Vitriolico- 
ſulphureous Acid, which pervades every thing, and 
which (by diſſolving iron) conſtitutes the ſpirit 


of mineral waters, from poſitive proofs we learn. 


fals fe 
Water 
volati 


—<« Take an alkaline ſalt, expoſe it to the air Wl Th 

<« in a place where. neither damps, vapors, nor of fire 
* ſun can approach, it will be converted into 2 WM burn, 
Fartarus Vitriolatus.” — Mineral fumes are in- and di 
flammable. Collected in bladders, they may be barth. 
carried to any diftance. Opened near a candle, ¶ neſs w 
they catch fire. When ore is poor, miners ſhut 93 
up this vapor, that (by being imbibed by the ¶adſunẽ 
phlogiſton) it may enrich the metals, heighten ¶ cannot 
their ſplendor, and make them malleable. Mi- fance 
neral fumes contain a portion of the phlogiſton; ¶ e Di 
the more they are impregnated with this inflam- is virt 
mable principle, the more volatile, powerful, and Nas fo 
penetrating, they are. Dr. Teichmeyer, profeſſor Cutters, 
of phyſic in the univerſity of Jena, relates a me. Wiiy of 
morable inſtance of a chalybeate ſpaw, in the WMhecal & 


Lordſhip of Cracco, a manifeſt proof of our ors ed to b 
Lord. "= i 
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e This ſpaw was, not long ago, ſet on fire by 
le liohtning, which occaſioned no ſmall damage to 7 
„ the adjoining foreſts, and was with great diffi- ty 
I culty extinguiſhed. It 1s remarkable, that this 9 
If fountain may be kindled at any time, by the 5 
'$ means of a candle. But, it 1s as remarkable, that 7 
L- this water, removed from the well, cannot be 14 
d ſet on fire. This author adds that he could re- 0 
d late ſeveral methods by which the inflammable PN. 
h Wl principle of mineral waters might be made pa- th 
i tent to the ſenſes. When (continues he) in Gl 
e « the manner aforeſaid, medicinal waters exiſt, Je 
{- « then the acid becomes invigorated by the Wo 
d- « phlogiſton contained in the mineral fumes, it Rad 
1e « diflolves the fineſt parts of the Iron Earth, (59 
l- « which ſolution is, at the ſame time, attracted int 
« by this principium inflammabile, and incorporat- 155 
0 « ed with the water concrete.“ —In his propo- f 
id ſals for printing Analytical Experiments on the Bath 
pls Waters, Dr. Linden undertakes to entangle this 
n. volatile Gas, ſo as to ſubject it to examination. 
ur WW Theſe fumes cannot be ſaid to be the products 
or of fire, becauſe, when they meet with fire, they 
) 2 burn, Air is the agent that conſtitutes, moves, 


in- and diſperſes theſe fumes thro' the bowels of the 

be earth. This appears by that affection, or readi- 

le, ness with which it unites with the external air. 

ut 9. Tur Vapors, air, or fumes are neceſſary Ar vitri. 
he iduncts in the compoſition of mineral waters we olic. 
en cannot doubt. Hoffman quotes a modern in- 

li- lance from Lic. Andrea. A chalybeate well in 

n; ne Dukedom of Wirtenberg all of a ſudden loſt 

m- ts virtue and efficacy. The reaſon of this change 

nd as found to be owing to the digging of ſtone- 

Jor WWutters, which accidentally broke through a ca- 

ne- ty of the rock, out of which iſſued a ſtrong mi- 

the oral fume. The cavity was immediately order- 

Xt. ed to be carefully cloſed up, and the well reco- 

his | vered 
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vered its priſtine qualities. See Dr. Turner's Ab- 
pendix to his Herbal, printed at Coln, page 4. Dr. 
Seippius has recorded a 'fimilar account in his 
Hiſtory of the Pyrmont Waters, page 48. 

This vapor is of an acid nature, none other 
than that Acidum univerſale, or Vitrioline acid, 
which has its birth in the bowels of the earth, 
and not in the ocean as Stahl and Newman have 
proved by experiments too long to be here in- 
'-, | | | 

Acid of THaT the acid of ſea ſalt owes its production 

{ca jait to the vitrioline acid, we know by the trite expe. 

t. riment. © Smelt common ſalt with the ſimpleſt 

« phlegiſton, deſtitute of ſalt or acid, then may 

* {ome brimſtone, and even a little vitriol, be 

|<. proud.” x | 

Air wola- 10. THAT this acid is of a ſubtile volatile na- 

tile, ture we cannot doubt, it we allow ourſelves to be 

: guided only by our ſenſes. It impregnates the 

air ſo that it proves offenſive to ſome aſthmatics. 

It corrodes all the iron-works in and about the 

Baths. Copper-rings have, for this reaſon, been 

bequeathed for the uſe of the Bathers to hold 

by, as may be ſeen by the inſcriptions thereon 

recorded. 

Deprived II. As this acid vapor flies off, the water be- 

of air wa- Comes turbid, ſo that the bottom of the Baths 

bers be- can hardly be diſcovered at the depth of two or 

3 Jecu three feet. The earthy parts which were before | 

7 ſuſpended by means of this mineral acid ſpirit 

joined to the natural heat, now preponderate, 

and adhere to the ſides of the glaſſes, and to the 

walls of the Baths, in the form of a pale ochrous 

earth. In the cloſeſt and quickeſt corking, this 

vapor fo far eſcapes, that ſome precipitation 15 
tormed by the time that the water cools. 

Such Chalybeate waters loſe their texture 35 
{con as they come to be expoſed to *. = 

| EY - Ky 
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They are unfit for exportation; at a diſtance 8 


" they are nevertheleſs friendly to many conſtitu- 
r. tions. The iron earth is the matrix in which the 
is vitrioline acid is generated; yet it is well knowen 
that neither all iron minerals, nor the ſame, at 
er all times, are provided with this acid; for fo, all 
d, common waters would be chalybeates, becauſe 
h, there are hardly any which have not, in ſome 
ve part of their paſſage, a communication with iron 
n- ore. When awater meets with an iron ore vein 
| that contains a portion of the acid vapor, this 
on vapor is concentrated with the water; the Cha- 
e. lybeate ſpaw becomes complete. When it meets 
ef: with too great a quantity of the acid, it is uſeleſs 
ay or noxious. : - 
be When the air meets with that Sublimate which 
| Baſil Valentine calls the ſeed of metal, and which 
na- Linden calls the Metallic nutriment, which exiſts 


be in a ſoft ſtate like the Butter of Antimony, and 
the that ſubſiſts in quantity, then this matter is 
CS, brought by the Acid in the air into agitation, by 
the which it receives additional ſubſtances. Theſe 
-en fumes ariſe, in ſome places, more abundantly 
old than in others. | 


eon 12. Dr. Teichmeyer relates an Experiment , and 
that proves the great power of the Air and the acid their 

be- id therein contained. < He expoſed filings: of el pov. 

ths Von to the open air, rain, ſnow, ſun, and moon- 

) or Wl © ſhine. In a year's time, theſe filings were re- 


fore WI © duced to a Crocus, which he waſhed and lae- 
iric Wl © Vigated. This he expoſed for twelve more 
ate, WW months. Then he put it into a Retort, and 
che WM © diſtilled it gradually through all the degrees 
rous Wl © of fire. In the neck of the Retort, he diſco- 
this Wl © vered a black greaſy ſtinking materies viſcoſa, 
n is WW © u butyroſa, in which was contained a good 
portion of Quickfiver.” This experiment 

| 3. OEM oC (lays 
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<« (ſays Linden) which I could corroborate with 
«© many inſtances, evidently proves that the Ar 
c has power with the primogenial Acid therein 
<« contained, without any other addition, to open 


the iron ſo that it may yield its mercurial con- 


« tents.” 

13. Tris acid proceeds from the Hyrite, which 
diſunited compoſes the Bath-ſand, the phlogijion 
or inflammable principle having eſcaped. The 
phlogiſton thus fled, the acid of the ſulphur 
forms an union with the metallic parts of the 
Pyrite. This conſtitutes the chalybeate prin- 


cCiple. 


_ ton 
Chalybeaze I is well knowen that acids diſſolve iron. Al. 


Water, 


confift of 


iron di/- 


folved in 


an acid, 


kalies and abſorbents precipitate iron. Chaly- 
beate waters conſiſt of iron diſſolved in ſome 
kind of acid. Galls and aſtringent vegetables 
act as abſorbents, and cauſe a precipitation, in 
colour, from different ſhades of purple or blue to 
black, according to the nature of the acid in 


which the iron is diſſolved, and the proportion 


Experi- 
ments. 


of the ſaturation, or ſtrength of the ſolution. The 
ſtronger the ſolution of the metal, the. more of 
the aftringent will be required, and the deeper 
the colour will be ſtruck, and, e. c. This know- 
lege accounts for the myſtery of dying. 

15. EXPERIENCE tells us that volatile and fixed 
alkalies attract acids which before kept earths 
or metals in ſolution. The metallic or earthly 
parts are precipitated, and a neutral ſalt is pro- 
duced which determines the nature of the acid. 

Sp1RITs of hartſhorn, or Sal-ammoniac, drop- 
ped into a glaſs of Bath-water hot, cauſes an 
ebullition and a milkineſs with a yellowiſh hue 
which gives a light precipitate of the ſame caſt, 
and throws up an earthy pellicle. The like ef: 


fect is wrought in the water cold and well corked, 
| | though 


all 


ed lea 
lideri 
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| though more ſlowly, leſs ſenſibly, and more whit- 


Tu acid faturated with the volatile, or fixed 
\ alkali, gives Glauber's ſecret Sa/-ammoniac in the 
one, and Vitriolated-tartar by the other, which 
| proves the acid to be vitriolic. 

1 Hence the abſurdity of preſcribing volatile-al- 
7 kaline ſalts, ſpirits, ſoap, milk, &c. with waters 
1 hard in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Bath-waters are ut- 
r terly unfit for all domeſtic purpoles. They thick- 
e en, ſtrengthen and harden, inſtead of reſolving 
- or relaxing. | 

ALL the ſimple as well as fermented vegeta- 
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|- ble acids mix naturally and eaſily with Bath-wa- 
. ters. Diſtilled vinegar cauſes no change of co- 
e lour or other alteration. The mineral acids, ex- 
eS cept in a concentrated ſtate, or when the vitrio- 
in lic is added in ſuch a quantity as to excite more {i 
t0 heat, mix kindly. FE fd 
in 16. To this doctrine of Acids, the trite expe- Ogjedien. 50 
on riment with Syrup of violets generally uſed to 725 
he prove the exiſtence of an alkali may ſeem repug- 11 
of nant. It muſt be confeſſed that this ſyrup turns 1 
er the waters to a ſea- green, and in eight hours after b.. 
W- to a bright graſs-green. "y 
17. Tas is an appearance that overbears thoſe 15 
ed who deny the exiſtence of an alłali in chalybeate 2 
ths waters. And to fay the truth, this has perplex- #& 
nly ed learned and ingenious men, who, by not con- 59 
r0- WW fidering the matter deeply, yielded up the point *4 
d. to thoſe who maintained an alkali. Let us hearken *0 
op- to Linden. Page 114, he ſays, This miſtake Anſwered: 3 
an Wt © ariſes from not properly diſtinguiſhing the 7 
aue differences in matter. Iron Vitriol has ſuch 15 
alt; a green colour as the ſyrup of violets aſſumes Ms 
ef. Wl © when mixed with chalybeate waters, yet there 7 
ed, can be no man fo ignorant as to imagine that bo 
gh | ce this t, 
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this proceeds from an alkali, as the acid pre- 
dominates ſo much in the compound. 

Verdigreaſe is perfectly green, manufac- 
tured with vinegar and copper. I know no 


alkali that is acceſſary to this; the copper ap- 


pears in blue cryſtals when diſſolved and cry- 
itallized. 

« Pour Aqua fortis on Fron ore, ie ance; in- 
ſtantly green. Suppoſing even an alkali in 
the iron ore, the green colour cannot be ow- 
ing to that, becauſe the acid 1s predomi- 
nant, and were there alkali enough 1 in the ore 
to occaſion this green colour, it would diſco- 


ver itſelf by an efferveſcence. 


« The ſolution of perfect iron yields a green 


colour as ſoon as it is diſſolved by acids. Thus, 


we ſee by how many various ways green co- 
— may be produced; therefore may we 
conclude that the green colour in theſe aqua- 
tic mixtures is eſſentially inherent in the [rc 


ore, without aſſiſtance of alkalies, ſyrup of vi- 
* olcts, or any thing of the like nature. 


„ But, Whence is it then that this green co- 


19 


cc 


CC 


lour is produced? 

« Syrup of violets contains an iron earth, fron 
it may be produced an iron earth by art. 
The acid in the chalybeate water is checked 
by the mucilage of the iron ore, which is pro- 
bably the true reaſon why the water preſerves 


its cryſtalline purity unmixed. 


* Syrup of violets ſets acids and alkalies at li 
berty. It acts only naturally when it ſets the 
acid free from the mucilagium ferri; the more 
it ſubſides, the ſtronger the green colour ap- 

ears; the acid works naturally on the iron 


| earth diſſolved into atoms moſt minute. This 


is the real cauſe. For if this green colour * 
« the 
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« the ſyrup was owing to an alkaline quality 
« of the waters, that ſhare of alkali requiſite to 


0 « produce it would conſtitute ſuch. a diſpropor- 
8 « tioned ingredient that they would be as cau- 
«4 « ſtic as Soap-lees, which is by no means the 
| ©« cafe.” | 
7 BaTy WATER curdles milk, as every nurſe ga- 77a. 
n knows. Powerful, nevertheleſs, as this Acid ter curales 
. appears to be, it does not alter the colour of the 7 
i. juice of Turnſol, the Heliotropon tricoccum of C. 
6 Bauhinus. Aken Waters recover {pots made in 
* paper by Acids. So muſt Bath Water, had it 
(like the former) contained an Alkali. Si 
_y BRISTOL WATER, as it bouls, loſes its pellu- Briftol 
5, cidity, and depoſits an earthy chalky-hke mat- Vater 
» ter on the bottom and ſides of the veſſel. Thus cd and 
* it comes to be robbd of its mineral acid. It 9 
a. now becomes ſoft, fit for domeſtic purpoſes, of 
Mt mixing with ſoap, waſhing, brewing, &c. That 
* Briſtol Water contains an Acid, and that this 


acid is of a volatile nature, the following experi- 
0- ments evince. | | | 
1. A glaſs of Briſtol- water poured on a few 


m grains of Sal Armoniac, diflolved it immediately 
with a ſenſible efferveſcence. 

ed 2. Spur. Sal Armoniac with a fixed alkali pro- 
0 duced the ſame effect. 

es 3. Solution of Sal Tartar produces the ſame 
efferveſcence; but gives the liquor a milkineſs 
li- which praecipitates a whitiſh light earthy ſub- 
he ſtance. 5 | 

ore 4. Solution of Soap curdles and makes the 
ap- water turbid. | 


5. The ſame ſubſtances poured into common 
water diſtilled, produced no ſenſible change. 

6. In different glaſſes of common water 
diſtilled, were dropped Spir. Vitrioli; in 
others other mineral acids. To theſe were added 

N volatile 
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volatile alkaline ſalt, volatile alkaline ſpirit, fixed 
| alkaline ſalt and ſolution of foap. The ſame ap- 


pearances aroſe as when theſe were firſt added to 


the Briſtol-water. 


Hence may we conclude, That theſe waters | 


do contain an Acid. By means of this Acid it is 
that (in the two firſt, Experiments) the efferveſ- 


_ cence is produced. In the third, the additional 


circumſtance of the milkineſs ariſes from the fixed 
alkaline ſolution attacking the acid of the waters 
more {ſtrongly than did the calcarious earth, by 


means of which it is no longer diſſolvible, on : 
becomes cognizable in form of a white praecipi. 


tate, which was in a ſaline ſtate while united 
with the acid, and ſo ſoluble in water. 

In the fourth, the Soap becomes decompoſed, 
the Oil ſwims on the top, while the Acid and A.- 
kali lay hold of one another. 

If theſe waters are kept but a day, corked ne- 
ver ſo cloſe; or, if they are boiled, and then 
theſe experiments made, neither che efſerveſ⸗ 
cence nor the decompoſition will appear. The 
milkineſs and the praecipitate will inſue, becauſe 

the waters are robbed of their power of difſoly- 
ing earthy ſubſtances. 


Hence it is alſo manifeſt That the Acid of 
theſe waters is of a volatile nature. 
Briſtol 7. To determine the nature of this acid, tet 
9; Us drop a ſolution of Silver in ſpirit of nitre. The 
and witri- mixture puts on the appearance of milky, and 
li... depoſits a white praecipitate. 
8. In aglaſs of water pour a ſolution of Lect 
in the ſame ſpirit, the fame phoenomena appear. 
From theſe trials it is demonſtrable that the 
alkaline baſis of Sea-ſalt is contained in theſe wa. 
ters ; for (by the union thereof with the nitrous 


acid ) an Aqua-regia is formed which diſſolves 
: gold, 
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old, but touches not ſilver, nor lead. In con- 
Lquenee of which the praecipitation inſues. 


9. Pour a ſolution of Quichſilver in ſpirit of 1 


tre into a glaſs of water, it grows turbid and de- 
poſits a yellow praecipitate, which confirms the 


foregoing experiment. 


10. To ſolutions of Briſtol-water turbid or 
praecipitated by Spir. Sal. Armon. Sal. Tartar, 
Calx viv. &c. pour Os of Vitriol, the tranſparen- 
cy is immediately reſtored. 

11. Ol. Tartar per delig. added to that which 
contains Oil of Vitriol, a great efferveſcence in- 
ſues, and the heat goes off but ſlowly. 

12. Solution of Silver was added to the water. 
To this was added Sohp-lee, which cauſed a black 
praecipitate by ſtanding, which could not be diſ- 
turbed by Spir. Sal Armoniac. IE: 

Hence we may infer that this water contains a 
great ſhare of Phlogiſton, with vitriolic ſpirit me- 
dicated and abſorbed by a calcarious earth. 

13. Toa glaſs of water, Scarlet-dye was added. 


A ſmall praecipitate inſued, the upper part re- 


mained of a fine ſcarlet colour. As ſoon as Spir. 
Sal. Armoniac was added, it ſtruck an opaque 
purple colour. 5 

Hence may we conclude that this water is, in 
its natural ſtate, neutral in all reſpects, rather 


inclinable to the vitriolic acid, which is the rea- 
ſon that it continues its ſcarlet colour; but, as 
ſoon as an urinous ſpirit is added, then the Co- 
chineal loſes its ſcarlet colour, and turns to pur- 


ple. „ 
14. The water was alſo tried with blue dye, and 


. pompadore, without any alteration. This con- 
firms the laſt experiment. From the ſum and 


ſubſtance of the foregoing Experiments, we may 
conclude that the whole nature and texture of 
| | N | Briſtol 
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Briſtol Water, not even its warmth excepted, de- 
pends on the Vitriolic Acid. 


Spirit ſaid THERE are others who maintain, That the 
zo conſiſt ſpirit of waters conſiſts of irony particles diſſolv- 


of iron 
ewithout 


the acid. 


ed without the interpoſition of an acid. In ſup- 
port of this opinion theſe urge, That a ſort of 
ink may be prepared, by infuſing pure iron in 
ſimple water, ſaturated with the powder of galls. 
Nor does Shaw diſown the fact, See his Enquiry 


into Scarborough Waters; p. 151—158.—In infu- 


ſions of filings of iron with water diſtilled, there 
appear certain phoenomena, not diſſimilar to 
thoſe which may be ſeen in mineral waters, dre 
Home's Eſſay on Dunſe-ſpaw, p. 157, 158. The 
ſubtile particles eſcape in form of ſpirit, the hea- 


vier praecipitate as in ſolutions of iron by acids. 


If ſo, why (ſay they) may not iron in like manner, 
be ſuppoſed to be diſſolved in mineral ſprings ? 
In his Eſſay on Dunſe-ſpaw, p. 60. 62. 157. 


160. Home obferves, that ſome of the ferreous 


particles ſettle on the ſurface, in the form of a 


thin pellicle, not unlike to that which is com- 


monly obſerved on the ſurface of lime-water.— 


In Dr. Whytt's ingenious Eſſay on Lime-water, 


p. 62, 63, & 74, 75. he has experimentally diſ- 
proved the exiſtence of an acid in Lime-water.— 
Shaw's Experiment with aſtringents ſeems no 


leſs to favour this opinion than the other. It 


the powder of galls, tea-leaves, or any other 


aſtringent praecipitate iron, by abſorbing the 


acid, may not the fame phoenomena be expect- 
ed from alkaline ſubſtances ? From ſuch mix- 
tures, ſuch appearances never happen. They 
therefore conclude, that this effect of galls ought 


rather to be attributed to that aſtringent proper. 


ty common to ſuch ſubſtances, by which they 


attract the particles of iron, and thus tinge water 
| £2 bluc, 


f 
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blue, purple, or black, by which the heavier 
particles alſo fall to the bottom. This opinion 
they think confirmed by the following experi- 
ment. In his Experiments and Obſervations on 


« Cpalybeate Waters, Dr. Hales obſerves, That 


“many natural waters, after they had depoſited 
« their oker, and afterwards ſuffered ſuch a de- 
« pree of corruption as to be thereby reſolved 
(by the help of powder of Ga/ls) put on as in- 
« tenſe a colour, as if they had been juſt taken 


* up at the fountain-head.” Hence they in- 


fer, that the ſpirit of waters 1s iron per /e, or in- 
corporated with Sulpbur, or ſome other princi- 
ple, divided into particles moſt minute by the 
chemiſtry of nature, without the interpoſition of 
an acid. Nor does this opinion differ from the 


former, otherwiſe than in the manner of the. 


ſolvent. In both, the ſpirit of waters 1s allowed 
to conſiſt of iron, or oker minutely ſubtilized, 
one by the help of a volatile vitriolic acid, the 
other without. In his elaborate inaugural diſ- 
ſertation De Thermarum antiquitate, contentis, et 
4ſu, Swinhow ſeems inclined to the latter. His 
words are theſe; + Tamen hanc ſententiam per- 
tinacius profitert nolim, dico tamen, in prac- 
ſenti, mihi viſum probabiliorem.“ From ana- 
logy as well as from arguments and experi- 
ments ſtated and compared, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that Bath and Briſtol Waters contain a 
Spirit; that this ſpirit conſiſts of Iron ſubtilized and 
ſuſpended by the means of an Acid, and that this 
acid is none other than that Univerſal Vitriolico- 


fulphureous principle which pervades the bowels of 


the earth, and which conſtitutes the lite, ſoul, 
and, ſpirit of medicated waters. So much for 


principles common to Bath and Briitol Waters; 


we now proceed to. peculiar. | 
N 3 Ci 
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Black 


ſlimy cakes. 


Oler, 
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CH A ©. TY, 
Of Principles peculiar to Bath Water. 


1. HERE are Black ſlimy cakes which float 
on the ſurface of the Baths during the 
ſpring and ſummer months. 


Theſe ſubſtances have (by late inquirers) been 


afirmed to be aquatic plants conveyed, by the 
aqueous fluid, through the crannies of the rocks, 
to the ſpring-head, the Felly-moſs, or Conferva 
gelatinoſa, omnium tenerrima & minima, aquarum 


limo innaſcens, of Ray.——In the Magazine for 


May laſt, Dr. Linden finding that where this 
green ſubſtance appeared near ſtones, a perfect 
ſalt was depoſited, denies its being a vegetable. 
He tried it with the Spirit of Vitriol, and main- 
tains it to be the Mucilago ferri, or the real and 
identical ſlimy ſubſtance contained in every rich 
iron ore, tinged green by the Vitriolic-acid, one of 
the component principles of Bath-water. 

2. ThE Baths, as far as high-water- mark, 
are lined with a pale yellow ſubſtance; ſo are 
the conduits, which carry off the redundant 


Water. 


Heat ofthe 3. To diſcover the different degrees of Heat, 


a: fferent 
Bath. 


the following trials were made. 

By Fahrenheit's Thermometer, the hotteſt ſpring 
in the King's Bath raiſed the mercury to 103 de- 
grees. In the cooleſt part of the ſame bath to 
100. In the Hot Bath it ſtands at 100 or 101. 
In the Creſs Bath 93 and 94. The Qucen's Batb 
is only a reſervoir from the King's: it raiſes the 


mercury to 93 and 94. 


The heat at the pumps varied by every trial. 
At the Croſs-Bath, the mercury deſcended from 


110 through all the intermediate to 105. The 
2 | Hot 
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Hot-Bath from 116 to 112. The King's from 
116 t 14. | 


The loweſt trials equal the heat of the human 


blood in a healthy ſtate, and (according to Hip- 
pocrates) are therefore friendly to the conſtitu- 
tion. | | 


_ #69 


4. WEIGHED, Hot Bath-water appears to bear Gravi:y. 


the ratio of oz. 4: 6: O: 12 to Oz. 4: 6: 0: 16 


cold. | op 
By theſe Experiments we learn, That the dif- 


ferent ſprings are differently impregnated, and 
differently heated; their produce allo is differ- 
ent. We learn alſo that they ſpring not from 
the ſame ſource ; for if one of the ciſterns is kept 
empty, this prevents not the ciſtern at the head 
of any other ſpring from filling in its uſual time, 
notwithſtanding all the ſprings break out within 
the compaſs of half an acre, in the form of a 
triangle whoſe baſe meaſures 413 feet, its longer 
ſide 380, and its ſhorter about 110. 


5. Taz ſources of the ſprings are conſidera- Sources. 


bly higher than the ſurface of the ciſterns when 
full, as appears by the ebullition of the ſprings 
on the ſurface of the water, bubbling with a 
force equal to that of boiling water. This ebul- 
lition is not only a proof of their antiquity, but 
(as Pliny remarks) a ſure indication of their per- 
petuity, What ſeems to confirm this, is the 
flagrant proof of their riſing alſo perpendicularly 
from a very great depth. For ſewers and drains 
have been made almoſt in every ſquare perch of 
ground round about the ſprings to the diſtance 
of 500 feet, for foundations, wells, and other 
uſes; witneſs that of 1727, that of the Duke of 
Chandcis's," that of Aifred's Ditch , and, above 
all, that of Thayers a depth twenty feet below 
tne ſurface of the Baths, a depth ſufficient to 

N 4 drain 
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drain every penetration above the ſurface of the 
river. | | 


The cold ſprings which burſt up. round the 


hot, are unqueſtionable proofs of their riſing 


not only from a great depth, but that they are 
fortified with ridges againſt their irruption. With- 
in the memory of man, no leſs than five ſprings 
of cold water have iſſued forth within-500 yards 
of the Baths. | | 

Thoſe abatements which have happened with- 


in theſe fifty years ſeem to be owing to imper- 


ceptible leaks between the ſurface of the water 
in the ciſterns at low and high water. 
6. In the year 1693, Mr. Gilmore, a Teacher 


of mathematics, gauged the ſeveral ciſterns. By 


his account the King's Bath contained 427 tons, 
30 hogſheads, 16 gallons. According to the beſt 
obſervation in his days, this ciſtern filled in nine 
hours and forty minutes. So that, in the ſpace 


of twenty-four hours, this ſpring produced about 


1060 tons. When Leland wrote his [t:nerary, 
it turned a mill. Of this quantity of water, no 
more than 732 tons commonly found its way 
into the bath; for the ſpring has, time imme- 
morial, been covered with an inverted ciſtern 
ſink below the bottom of the bath, from which 


the reſt of the water is conveyed by a pipe into 


a drain that conducts it to the river. To this 
it is owing that the water of this bath is more 
temperate than that of the Hot-Bath. 

7. Tux ciſtern at the head of the Cro/5-Bath 
contained 52 tons, 3 hogſheads, 16 gallons. 
It filled in about eleven hours and a half. 

The ciſtern at the head of the Hol Bath 
contained 53 tons, 2 hogſheads, 11 gallons. 
It filled in about the ſame ſpace with the Cro/s. 


Thus, 
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| Thus, the produce of the three ſprings ap- Total. 4 
pears each natural day to have amounted to 1282 4 
ö tons, excluſive of what was pumped out, and 
| ran to waſte through the ſluices. 


ST "WEI 0 


Generals premiſed, we now proceed to inveſti- : 5 
: gate the particular principles. | 9 
„ I. Of IR Ox. "= | 4 
Up the heads of Air and Spirit, it fully ap- Bath wa- ir 
| pears, That (by the interpoſition of the Univer. Lu. 15 
%/ Virriolic Acid) Iron is not only diſſolved, but“ 1 
r ſuſpended alſo in waters; that, as this acid eſcapes, it 
the walls of the baths and the conduits become a 
ar incruſted with a pale or yellow oker; that wa- 'N 
y ters, vulgarly and improperly termed Chalybeate, 1 
5, loſe their texture, by being expoſed to the air, and 0 
{ become unfit for exportation ; that the iron-earth Vt 
10 is the matrix in which the vitriolic acid is generat- C 
de ed; that when a water meets with an 1ron-ore - i 
ut vein, which contains a portion of the univerſal 7 
5 acid, the acid vapor comes to be concentrated 4 
10 with the water, the chalybeate ſpaw becomes 4 
ay complete; that when it meets with too great a 9 
le- quantity of the acid, it becomes noxious, and 4 
rn that this acid proceeds from the pyrite, which 7 
ch diſunited, compoſes the Bath-ſand. Thus, the # 
tO acid of the ſulphur forms an union with the me- 
his tallic parts of the pyrite. This conſtitutes the 
ore ferrugineous principle of Bath-waters, as by the 
following teſts will appear. | | 
ath Taz firſt mineral ſubſtance that preſents it- Experi- 


ns. lf to our view, is that Sand. liłe /ubtance, throwen 1s on 
up at the ſources of the ſprings, eſpecially when a Bagh 

oth the inverted ciſterns are taken up to be cleaned. 

ns. 1. To the taite, this ſubſtance is ferrugineous, 

ſs. and manifeſtly ſtyptic. 


115, = — 2. The 
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2. The water in which it is waſhed, ſtrikes x 
blue with an infuſion of logwood, and a purple 
with galls. | | 
3. The reſiduum, calcined till it ceaſes to fume, 


moved to the magnet, ſome particles are at- 


tracted. | | 
4. The Baths and drains” are lined with 1 


yellow oker. | 
5. With infufions of logwood, galls, tea, 


pomegranate-bark, balauſtine, &c. the waters | 


treſh pumped, change to purple. Thus the fer. 
rugineous principle ſeems inconteſtibly to exiſt, 
We now proceed to determine the portion of 
| iron contained in a given quantity of water. 

Qaantiiy 6. In the third volume of the Edinburgh-Me- 
ef won dical-Efſays, we find an Experiment recorded by 
— great, Naturaliſt, Profeſſor Monro, which 
enables us (with ſome ſort of certainty) to deter- 
mine the quantity of iron contained in waters, 
He obſerves that the proportion of iron in its 
ſalt, or vitriol is little more than one third. If 
one ounce of this ſalt of ſteel be diſſolved in 20 
ounces of water Troy-werght, 142 drops of which 
ſolution weigh two drachms, every ſuch drop will 

contain of a grain of iron. 
Chark- - „Dr. Charleton (in his Treatiſe on Bath-wa- 
; ter, page 9) diſſolved 240 grains of ſalt of ſteel 
6 in 10 ounces of water Averdupois, and found (by 
an accurate ballance) that 97 drops let fall from 
a ſmall glaſs tube weighed two drachms exactly, 
each containing . of a grain of iron. The dif- 
ference of "weight in the drops he thinks were 
owing to the different weights by which the wa: 

ter was weighed. = | 


I 


He digeſted one ounce of Galls powdered, 


in a pint of rain water in a gentle heat for ſome 
days, and ſo proceeced, . . 
: | | | : « He 
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He dropped the tincture of galls from a glaſs 
tube in different quantities into pint glaſſes, fill- 
ed them with water hot from the pump; and 
(by repeated trials) found that ten drops of 
this tincture brought the water of the great 
pump-room to the higheſt tint, and that five 
drops were ſufficient for this purpoſe in thoſe of 
the Hot and Croſs Baths, The mixture in the 


firit gave a warm, rich, roſy purple. The mix- 


turesin the two laſt gave ſhades lighter. 

« To imitate the colour of the King's-Bath 
water he added two drops of the ſolution of iron 
to three pints of pure rain water. Thus an arti- 
ficial chalybeate water was produced, one pint of 


| which ſtruck (with ten drops of the tincture of 


calls) a purple, from which that of the natural 
one was not to be diſtinguiſhed but by the rich- 
neſs of 1ts tint. . | 

From all which he concludes, << That the cha- 


« lybeate principle (in a pint of the King's-Bath 


« water) is equal to the quantity of iron con- 
„ tained in two-thirds of a drop of the ſolution; 
„which, by calculation, comes out to be ; of 
a grain nearly, and that, (in the Hot and 


« Croſs Bath waters) there is only Ae part of a 


“ grain.“ 


161 


« Dr. Lucas (in his book of Mineral Waters, £*cas's | 
page 293) having found the quantity of the in- proceſs. 


fulion of Galls that cauſed the deepeſt dye in the 
king's-Bath water, and having charged a certain 


number of glaſſes filled with equal quantities of 


vater with different quantities of ſolution of iron, 
bound the colour neareſt to that in the Bath wa: 
er was produced with the like quantity of the 
nfuſion of galls in the glaſs that contained the 
blution of iron, in the proportion of two drops 
na pint. So that each pint of King's-Bath wa- 
ter 
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ter may be ſuppoſed to contain about , of x 


grain of iron. 
« Bath-water poured on clean filings « 


iron, there ariſe air-bubbles which buoy up the 


particles of iron to the ſurface ; and, as the air. 


bubbles break, fall down again to the bottom. 


This continues till the water looks like a muddy 
| ſolution of iron, which ſoon happens. It noy 


Concluſion, 


Charle- 
ton's pro- 


ce/s, Salts. 


acquires a much ſtronger vitriolic taſte, ſtrikes 
beautiful rich purple with the infuſion of galls 
of which it admits double the quantity that the 
ſimple Bath-water does to ſtrike its deepeſt dye 
As it cools, the iron ſeparates, and falls like ruſt 
to the bottom, while it throws up a variegated 
22 It then retains its gall-tinging quality, 

ut not ſo ſtrong as when hot. The colouring 
matter does not praecipitate in this ſaturation ſo 


readily as in the thermal-water alone with tie 


ſame infuſion.” 

From the corroborating proofs of both theſe 
Inquirers, we may reaſonably conclude, That 
Bath-water is impregnated with Iron. The ex- 
treme diviſibility and tenuity of the metal is the 
workmanſhip of wiſe nature, who deals out her 
moſt ſanative compoſitions in quantities which, 
as they ſurpaſs the reach of our ſhallow re- 
ſearches, ſo they heal ſafer and ſurer than waters 
deeply loaded. | | 


II. Of -SaiTs and EARTHS. 


1. In his fourth Chapter, Dr. Charleton eva. 
porated a quantity of Bath-water. He obſerves, 
that the ſurface was covered with broad thin 
pellicles. The ſides of the veſſel were incruſt- 


ed with a hard ſaline white matter extremely 


To 


pungent. 


eva- 
Ves, 
thin 
ruſt- 
mely 
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To know whether this was a ſalt or an earth, 
he evaporated a larger quantity of water. The 
faline maſs neither fermented with acids, nor 


changed its colour with ſyrup of violets ; nor 


does the white concretion that ſticks to the ſides, 


| yield any other than a perfect neutral ſalt, when 
diſſolved and cryſtallized. Hence he concludes 
that this alkaline principle does not conſiſt in ſalt, 


but in an earthy matter. 

He dropped a ſolution of Silver in Aquafertis 
into a glaſs of water, which turned milky, and 
the metal ſubſided. . Hence he infers that com- 
mon ſea ſalt makes a part of the contents. He 
makes alſo a ſalt whoſe cryſtals are long and ſlen- 
der, reſembling Lifter*'s calcaricus Nitre, Theſe 


he has exhibited in a plate. 
By evaporation, and diſtillation, he found 34 


grains of reſiduum in 56 cubical inches, or one 
quart of King's-bath water. His proportion of 
the water to its contents is in the ratio of 417 to 


1. Of 20 grains of the reſiduum 6 vaniſhed in 


ſalt. The neutral were to the marine as 2 to g. 
Hence, in a wine quart, we have 5.714 grains of 
the firſt, and 14.285 of the laſt. 
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2. Page 312 Dr. Lucas evaporated theſe wa- Lucass 
ters carried to London. He found the Cryſtals proce/s, 
Senite indiſſoluble in water; nor did they loſe d. 


their form by boiling, or calcination. 

With acids they cauſed an ebullition, particu- 
larly mineral. With oil of vitriol they raiſed a 
ſmart efferveſcence, with white fumes, like thoſe 
of ſea ſalt. Thrown on live coals, or red hot 
ron, they fumed ſlightly without viſible flame, 
or acid vapor, without calcining, fulgurating, or 
crepitating. | | 

He waſhed (page 314) a ſufficient quantity of 
the reſiduum to give ſome drachms of ſalt. He 
evaporated theſe filtrated waſhings to a pellicle, 


and 


4 
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and ſet them at reſt to cool and cryſtallize. In 
about 24 hours, he viewed the liquor, and found 
it partly ſhot into fair ſmall cryſtalline priſms, 
He repeated the proceſs with the uncryſtallized 
liquor; it gave ſome cryſtals of the ſame form, 
but much ſmaller, deformed with ſmall cubical 
cryſtals of ſea ſalt. He repeated the proceſs, 
it ſhewed a thicker pellicle which ſoon fell to 
the bottom, and there remained undiſſolved. 
It now was ſea falt chiefly. He then evaporated 
the whole to dryneſs, and found it almoſt en- 
tirely ſea ſalt, but not perfectly white, retaining 
a little of the oily matter which diſcoloured it, 
but not bittern enough to make it grow moiſt in 
the air. 

The waſhings ſlowly evaporated left a white 
falt weighing 19 grains, the proportion of faline 
parts in a quart of King's-Bath-water. 1 

Thirty-two grains of the reſiduum, being the 
ſolid contents of a quart of Hot-Bath-water, gave 
about 20 grains ſaline. 

Thirty-five grains and a half of reſiduum of 
the Croſs-Bath-water gave 19+ grains ſaline. 

As well as the priſmatic ſalts can be ſeparated 

from the cubical, the firſt makes one third of the 
whole. Neither the waſhing of the reſiduum, 
nor the ſolution of the ſalts, cauſe any commo- 
tion with acids, nor any remarkable chang? 
with ſyrup of violets. Hence no alkali, no u. 
tre of the antients, Though it has the ap 
pearance of nitre, it wants its diſtinguiſhing 
characters. It anſwers the character of Liſter" 
nitrum calcarium, a natural bitter purging fal 
like that of Glauber's, whoſe compoſition is al 
union of the vitriolic acid with the  ineral al 


kali, or baſis of ſea falt, the true neutral {alt of 
| Bath-craters. | | 


3. ce Dr. 
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Dr. Charleton (in his definition of the Charle- 
Bath-ſand) ſays, and pieces of chalky earth. Page len #19 


ceſs, 
earth. 


z he adds © This alkaline principle does not 
% conſiſt in a /alt, but in an earthy matter.” 
| Page 58 he adds After theſe ſalts are intirely 


ſeparated from the reſiduum, there remains an 
earthy powder of a white colour, and a perfe&- 
ly infipid taſte. 1. It does not ferment with oil 
of tartar, or with any of the alkaline claſs. 2. 
It gives a faint green to ſyrup of violets. 3. It 
ferments violently with ſpirit of vitriol, and all 


| other foſſil acids. 4. Calcined it fermented more 


ſtrongly with acids than before, but did not in- 
creaſe the heat of common water, nor did any 
hiſſing or ebullition ſucceed. 5. He added a 
little borax and tallow, and placed it in a wind- 
furnace ſor ſome hours. When the maſs was 
grown cold and pounded, the Load-ſtone drew 
ſeveral ſmall particles of iron from it. | 
From theſe experimentshe confidently con- 
cludes, That the earthy part of the Bath-water 
is of an alkaline nature, but it does not appear 
to be derived from brimſtone, as, in that caſe, 
it would have ſhown its peculiar properties after 
calcination, and conſequently have produced an 
ages with ſpring water, and increaſed its 
eat. | | 
The earthy ingredient is to be obtained by 
mixing falt of Tartar, or its lixivium ; for im- 
mediately, large white clouds appear and at 
length praecipitate in a fine powder, which (after 
being well waſhed in ſeveral waters tq ſeparate 
any part of the alkali which might have adhered. 
to it) fermented violently with all the acids in 
general. | | | 
This powder ſhows no ſign of inflammabi- 
Ity whatever; it is merely an infipid abſorbent 
alkaline chalky earth. : | 
| Twenty 
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« Twenty grains of a part of the reſiduum of 
a pint of King's-Bath water gave 14 of earth, 
One quart of the Hot-bath gave 30 grains reſi. 


duum, of which 17 were earth. One quart af 


the Croſs-bath left 30 grains reſiduum, of which 
twenty were earth.” 

4. Dr. Lucas (page 313) ſays The earth 
left in the filtring-paper cauſes ſome ebullition 
with all acids, a very ſmall portion blunts their 
acidity. The veſlel uſed in evaporation is co. 
vered with a terrene ſubſtance from the circle 
which the upper ſurface of the water at firſ 
filling deſcribes to near the bottom. The ſolid 


contents are of a pale aſh colour, partly of a 


gritty ſoft ſand-hke ſubſtance, partly made up 
of bright ſhining little cryſtals taken together 
with ſome ſort of aſtriction from the terrene parts 
which predominate, without making the leaſt 


_ acrid or lixivial impreſſion on the tongue. Cal 


cined in a crucible in a wind furnace for twenty 


minutes, it becomes much whiter, more rough 
and abſorbent, with ſome light ſenſe of lime-like 


acrimony. Though before it yielded nothing 
more in water, now it gives the taſte and all the 
qualities that lime does to diſtilled water; for the 
g of it changes ſyrup of violets green, 
cauſes no ebullition with acids, and is render 
ed milky by fixed and volatile alkalies. Some 
portion of it is attracted by the magnet. 
In order to judge the quantity of calcarious 
earth, and diſtinguiſh it from the ſelenite, be 
threw {ix grains of the earth of each water into 
half a drachm of diluted ſpirit of falt ; an ebu!: 
lition atoſe. When the action of ſolution cealec, 
he added ſome drops more of the acid. He di 
luted it farther with diſtilled water, and then 


diſtinctly ſaw the lamellated cryſtals of the ſck- 
h nite, 


arious 
e, he 
r into 
ebul- 
eaſed, 
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e feie- 


nite, 
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nite, which waſhed and dried, weighed three 


grains and a half. 4 


« Hence a two-fold earth, the one ſelenitous, 
the other two grains and a half of the calcarious 
contained in the waſhings, which was eaſily diſ- 
covered by alkaline ley, &c. | 

« Thirty-three grains of the reſiduum, the 


ſolid contents of one quart of King s-Batb- water 


powdered, infuſed in half an ounce of diſtilled 
water, and raiſed to a boiling heat, this water 


decanted, and new water added, decanted, fil- 
trated, &c. this repeated till the water came off 
inſipid, the indiſſoluble maſs dried weighed 13 


grains and a half, which may be looked upon as 


the earthy part contained in one quart. 

„ Thirty-two grains of reſiduum, being the 
ſolid contents of a quart of Hot-Bath-water, gave 
12 grains earth. | | 


« Thirty-five grains and a half reſiduum of 
the Cro/s-Bath-water gave 16 grains terrene.“ 


5. WREN I had almoſt prepared my book for 4,4; 
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the Preſs, I happily met with Dr. Linden, a proces. 


German, to whom the ſecrets of Metallurgy 
and Minerallurgy are truly familiar. He gene- 
roully offered his aſſiſtancè in repeating the ex- 
periments on Bath and Briſtol waters. I freely 
accepted his offer. We tried the waters at the 
pump. In Mr. Morgan's Elaboratory, and in 
his preſence, we proceeded to experiments on 
the Refaua of Bath and Briſtol Waters. By theſe 
our joint endeavours, we hope the nature and 
qualities of both waters are better aſcertained ; 
ve hope alſo that the ſphere of both waters may 
be extended. For my own part, I frankly own 
that the experimental part 0 my book is much 
more to my own liking ; I blotted out with 
more pleaſure than I wrote, I wiſh my labours 
may be ſatisfactory to the public. I have endea- 

Ie 3 voured 


wa. 
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voured to pleaſe; if I fail, my endeavours il 
adminiſter ſome conſolation. Let facts ſpe 
for themſelves. | 

"WM 

Twenty- nine pints of King's-Bath water wer 
filled at the cock in a wickered bottle, and car 
ried to Briſtol, where it was put into a glaſs r. 
tort in B. A. The water ſteamed away penth, 
without coming to a boiling heat. | 
There appeared no pellicles, no change of o. 
lour in the liquor. To the upper part of th: 
retort there appeared clear pellucid falts. The 
particles which fell to the bottom were allo ſalt 
rather inſipid to the taſte. 5 | 

There were no earthy parts perceptible to the 
naked eye, excepting ſome few yellow ſpecks. 


As pint and a half of the evaporated water wi 
ſen = in a veſſet which received it as it dropped 
from the mouth of the retort. This had the ap- 
pearance of a bittern of common fait. Ih 
was put into a Florence flaſk, which was again 
committed to the ſand. The liquor continued 
tranſparent. There precipitated a calcarion 
earth, in appearance of the nature of Mags 


| Alba. The ſame magneſia, or earth, if it 
to be ſo called, may at any time, be obtained 


from common bittern, When waters are evi 
porated in large, flat, open veſſel, not a littk 
external duſt adds itſelf to the proceſs. By prect 
pitant boiling, ſalts are changed into inſolult 
opaque earths. Thus the evaporating liquor 


changes its natural pellucid colour into unnati- 
ral terreſtrious, unctuous, browns, madeiras, &. 
Hence the calcarious earths of former inquire; 
hence their ſaccęſſions of pellicles; hence their c 
carious nitres; hence their alkaline and nitro 
ſalts, with their other imaginary es" f 
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kaline ſalts are artificial earthy productions. The 
volatile acid of the falt is detained by the alkaline 
earth, and mixes ſo cloſely that both paſs toge- 
ther through the filtre. When theſe cauſe an 
efferveſcence with acids, the. phoenomenon is 
owing to the alkaline earth which conſtitutes the 
baſis of the neutral ſalt, which gives the purging 
quality to the waters. The powder which puts 
on the appearance of calcarious earth, is none other 
than Bath-quarry ſtone diſſolved by the vitriolic 
acid. To confirm this aſſertion, « Let this ſame 
« ſtone be diſſolved in ſpirit of vitriol, then 
« mixed with water; let the water be poured 
off after ſettling, you have the calcarious 


A 
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from lime and ſoap-lees, the earth will ap- 


« pear to be Bath-quarry ftone: 
| | III. 


earth. If it is precipitated with water diſtilled 
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EXAMINED in a microſcope; the falts put on Sa 


the forms of fix or ſeven cryſtals of different 


ſorts. On the different forms into which cryſtals 


ſhoot, little ſtreſs is to be laid. Our ſenſes are 
too groſs to dive into the elemental ſtructure of 


bodies; ſo that, for aught we know, there may 
be as many elemental differences; as there are 
ſpecies of ſalts; or perhaps all ſalts, in their ul- 
timate elements, may be the ſame: This we 
know, that no two falts of the ſame denomina- 
tion will, upon trial; anſwer the ſame proofs in 
evrry reſpect. We beg leave only to obſerve, 
that the Bath-water ſalts cryſtallized in B. A. fo 
does Borax, in oppoſition to the common nature 
of ſimple falts. Hence we infer, That out of 
Bath-water-ſalt a perfect Borax might be manu- 
factured. The Salt of the firſt evaporation 
ſeemed to have a vitriolic taſte. That of the lix- 
vum evaporated, had a large ſhare of the ma- 
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rine. The lixivium may now be ſeen colour 


leſs, of the very conſiſtence and taſte of Brine. | 


III. Of Sotewun. 


1. In waters hot and cold, Sulphur feems to 
dwell, though 1t 1s often difficult, ſometimes im- 
poſſible, to exhibit it corporeally. In the Baths 
of Auſtria and Hungary, Dr. Browne not only 
obſerved true flowers of ſulphur ſticking to tle 
conduits, but alſo-declares that the waters, in: 
few minutes, turned filver black, and heighten- 
ed the natural colour of gold, Ph:lofoph. Tran 
No. 59.—In the Caeſarean Baths at Aix la Ch 
pelle, flowers of brimſtone are ſublimated by heat, 
and collected in pound- weights. Harrigate- 


ſpaw (according to Dr. Shaw) contains actul 
brimſtone floating like feathers, ſeparable by 


1 ſimple ftraining.—In Acidulae as well as Ther 


mae, Dr. Short has diſcovered ſigns of ſulphur, 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, p. 54, 55. 88. ail 


© through the <whole latter part. See Migniots Trail 


des Eaux Minerales de St. Amand, p. 13.20. 23.— 
In Moffat Waters, Plummer, the late learned 
profeſſor of chemiſtry, has diſcovered many figns 
of ſulphur ; Edinb. Med. Eſſays, Vol. i. Eſſay vii. 
In Scarborough Waters putrified, Shaw has di- 
covered ſulphur, though he could not in the 
water freſh, Enquiry p. 136.—Of Danſe Spa ve 
have a ſimilar inſtance, by the ingenious Home, 
p. 78. 90, 91. = Z . 

2. Migniot and Blondel (treating of the us. 
ters of Aix) record a very ſingular remark, vn. 
„Not one grain of fixed ſulphur can be ob- 
« tained from even thoſe waters which not on 
« ſmell ſtrong of ſulphur, but throw up hand. 
„ fuls of flowers of brimſtone.” The forme! 
* e expreſſes 


% 
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expreſſes himſelf thus, Si on vouloit nier que 
« les eaux d' Aix la Chapelle ſoient ſulfureuſes, 
« on n'auroit qu'à lever une des pierres de maſ- 
« ſonerie de leurs baſſins, & on trouveroit des 
« fleurs a poignees; cependant ou a eu beau 
« tourner le corps des eaux en tout ſens, on 
n'a pu encore reuſſir d'en tirer un ſeul grain, 
non plus que des notres. Traité des Eaux Mi- 
« nerales de S. Amand, p. 22, 23.” — The latter 
thus; Omnes hi fontes Corneliani, Sc. ſul- 
« phur maxime olent, habentque oleoſe diſſolu- 
« tum, ac balſamicis mixtum. IIlud, in aquis 
« his & Caeſaeranis ita ſubtile eſt, ut in aqua- 
« rum examine, qualiacunque vaſa, etiam vitrea 
_ « pertranſeat, et ne granum illius colligi aut vi- 
deri poſlit.” Therm. Aquiſgranenſium & Por- 
cetenarum deſcriptio, Cap. v. p. 80. | 
The celebrated Hoffman ſeems to have been 
miſtaken, when he raſhly pronounces his opini- 
on, That there are very few ſprings which con- 
tain ſulphur in any ſhape. By what from ana- 
logy has already appeared, his experiments ſeem - 
to be too general, and too much confined. There 
are waters which run hot with an abominable 
ſtench, and which tarniſh, not ſilver, yet exhibir 
manifeſt ſigns. of a volatile ſubtile ſulphur, ſuffi- 
cient to convince us that they are impregnated 
with that principle; nor are they the leſs ſalu- 
tary for being ſlightly ſaturated. „ 
Excepting Mayow, till theſe our latter days, 
Bath-waters have univerſally been accounted ſul- 
phureous. To argue on imaginary opinions 
as were labour loſt. On the exiſtence or non-ex- 
ria. iſtence of ſulphur, depends the rationality of 
ob- practice. The queſtion of ſulphur cannot, 
is WI therefore, be indifferent. We proceed to ana- 
ind Iytica] inquiries, | | | | 
mer | "0 2 | Not 
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Not many years ago, Dr. Lucas came to Bath 


poſſeſſed with the common opinion of ſulphur. 


Diſappointed in certain leading experiments, he. 


roundly denied its exiſtence. He made his ex- 
periments in public. His arguments ſeemed 
then to me concluſive. Subſequent experiments 
have ſince induced me to alter my opinion. Dies 
diem docet. From analogy, from the experiments 
of former inquirers, and thoſe of our own, I am 
not without hopes of being able to convince the 
candid and impartial, That Bath-wacers are, 
really and truly, ſulphureous. 

1. Mop, taken up freſh from the 3 of 
the Baths, ſmclls manifeſtly of ſulphur. 

2. BaTH-SanD, ſprinkled on a red-hot iron, 
emits a blue flame, with a ſuffocating vapor. 

3. To Dr. Lucas the public is indebted for 
the diſcovery of a fraud, which had blinded the 


underſtandings of learned and unlearned, and 


which was, on all occaſions, adduced as an irre- 


fragable proof of ſulphur, I mean the trick of 
tranſmuting ſhillings into guineas. He bribed 


one of the v women guides, and ſhe divulged the 
myſterious menſtruum, Stale Urine. 


Had this 
gentleman beſtowed as much of his labour in 
proof of the exiſtence, as he has done on the 
non- exiſtence of ſulphur, he would have ſuc- 
ceeded better. Let the public judge. a 

. He dropped a ſolution of filver in an alka- 
line ley into Bath-water. He obſerves (page 299) 
that it grew milky, and put on a putrid ſmell; 
double decompoſition inſued, of ſulphur and *. 
earth. He aſks, * How then can Bath-water 
« be a ſolution of ſulphur, or ſulphureous, when 


it gives no indication of that mineral, and 


<« 1s not even capable of * it in ſolu- 
60 tion? 5 
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His own aſſertion proves the exiſtence of ſul- 
phur : for, by the ſame parity of reaſon that 
acids precipitate the ſulphur out of the alkaline 


ſolution, the ſulphur contained in the water min- 


gles with the ſulphur in the ſolution, while both 
come to be precipitated by the acid contained 


in the water. Were there no ſulphur in the 


water, this ſeparation could not inſue, the whole 
would unite into one neutral concrete. 
g. In ſulphureous waters, there is no ſuch thing 


to be expected as a ſolution of ſulphur, ſuch as 


is produced by art. In Nature's Elaboratory, 


the particles of ſulphur are not diſſolved, but 


ſuſpended. - 
He mixed a ſolution of Corraſive Sublimate 


(page 303), and obſerved that the mixture put 


on a ſlight milkineſs only, without precipitation. 
From this appearance he ſays, Had there been 


ſalpbur in the water of any ſort, a milkineſs, and a 


precipitation muſt have inſued. | | 

y. He mixed a ſolution of Quickſilver (page 
304) with Bath-water. This raiſed a bright 
milky cloud, growing ſuddenly opaque, and 
then changing or precipitating to yellow, which, 
upon ſtirring, grows white again. Inſtead of 
this yellow being produced by the imaginary 
/a[pbur of the waters, he affirms that this colour 
and precipitation are produced by the union of 
tae abſorbent earth and the univerſal acid. 

To the two laſt, and all his other mercurial 
experiments, we beg leave to offer one general 
anſwer, Such prove nothing. Had the Bath- 
waters been ſublimated, as they ought to have 
been, and then been found not to change co- 
lour, they might then have juſtly been pro- 
nounced void of ſulphur. The production of the 
union of the abſorbent earth and univerſal acid 
$5 merely hypothetical, or rather proves the ex- 

— O 4 11 
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of ſulphur; for, from e 
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iſtence of ſulphur; for, if common brimſtone is 
diſſolved in order to make Lac Sulphuris, the pre- 
cipitate is white. But, if the ſulphur is ſepa- 


rated from Antimony, or any other mineral, then 


indeed an orange- coloured praecipitate inſues. 
The ſprings muſt be ſuppoſed to riſe through a 
brimſtone quarry to produce this yellow colour. 
In the Bath-waters the ſulphur is only ſuſpended 
in ſmall atoms. | „ 
9. He mixed a ſolution of Silver, page 30g. 
This (he ſays) cauſed bright bluiſh white clouds 
which ſoon coagulated, appeared opaque, and prae- 
cipitated ſuddenly in grumes. —Theſe bluiſh 
white clouds, &c. are evidences of the exiſtence 
erience we know, that 
(in the bowels of the earth, as well as in Smelting 
houſes ) Brimſtone coagulates all metals and mine- 
rals that are in a diſſolved ſtate. Hence it is, 


that the ſulphur contained in the Bath-water acts 


its natural part, it reduces the filver diſſolved in 
the Agua fortis into a ſolid ſtate, a manifeſt proof 


: He ſuppoſes the diſſolvent acids either 
pure, or mixed with martial, or other earths, or 
inflammable principles. As they happen to be 
colourleſs or coloured, ſo they form different Lu- 
na cornua's with the metals which they attract. 
— Theſe are hypothetic doctrines; for, if fol- 
vents contained coloured, or colourleſs earths, or in- 
flammable principles, they could not diſſolve me- 
tals, while they were in poſſeſſion of ſuch con- 
Hence, may we venture to affirm, That 


the colour which this ingenious artiſt places in 
his ſolvent, was the production of ſulphur con- 
tained in the Bath-water. | 

2. Solutions of Sea-/alt (he ſays) produce the 
ſame effects with ſolutions of ſulphur, and from 


His words are theſe, Had 
« ther? 


the ſame caules. 


mina 
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« there been ſulphur, or any portion of the in- 


« flammable principle mixed with the waters, 


« every apothecary's apprentice knows that 


« muddy yellow, dark brown, or black clouds 


« muſt appear; as we find in ſolutions of orpi- 


ment and quick-lime; or in ſolutions of ſilver 


« jn volatile alkalies; or, by means of quick- 
« lime and Sal Armoniac; or, by decoction of 
« quick-lime ; or a ſolution of hepar ſulphuris. 
« Theſe turn a ſolution of lead in any vegeta- 


* 


« ble acid, yellow, reddiſh, or of a dark- brown 


« black, as the waters of Aten do at the ſource. 
« But, if they are deprived of their pblogiſton, 


they only cauſe ſuch white clouds and prae- 


« cipitation as the Bath-waters do. Whence, 
« with aſſurance we may conclude, That there 
« js neither ſulphur nor Phlogiſton in Bath- 
« waters.” | F | | 
Theſe plead neither for or againſt ſulphur. 
The phlogiſton never evaporates ; nor is it in 


the power of chemiſtry to ſeparate it from water, 


be 1t ever ſo vapid; as may be demonſtrated 
from common electrical experiments. The 
waters of Men may be deprived of their volatile 
ſpirit, which has a ſhare in the production of co- 
lours ; but this has no connection with ſulphur, 
1. He then proceeded to evaporate the water 
(page 310) without any ſenſible ſmell. The 
reſiduum, throwen upon an ignited iron, fumed 
ſlightly without viſible flame, or acid vapor, 
without ſcintillating, fulgurating, or crepita- 
ting. Had ſulphur and nitre entered the com- 
poſition, the effects of gun powder muſt have 
inſued. | | | 
Theſe experiments prove nothing ; for cathar- 
tic ſalts, and many other things will fulminate 
without ſulphur, while others again will not ful- 
minate with ſulphur, g 
| We 9. He 
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- 86. He concludes in theſe words, Let the 


c inordinate lovers of brimſtone know, that ſul- 


<« phur actually diſſolved, is decompoſed in the 
<« evaporation, the phlogiſton flying off, while 
« the acid ſaturates the alkaline ſalt; that di- 
e geſtions of the reſiduum with Salt of Tartar 
<«< may heighten the colour, but this proceeds 
« from that oily ſubſtance which is inherent in 


4 water in general; that this is no ſolution of 


* ſulphur appears from this, that acids cauſe 
<« neither ſtench nor praecipitation in the tinc- 
<« ture, which muſt have happened had they con- 
a rained ſulphur.” = 

We have juſt obſerved, That this ſame Pblo- 
giſton 1s far trom being volatile. Ir 1s of an unc- 
tuous nature, it is the cauſe of colour, and ſplen- 
dor in metals, Was the phlogiſton to evapo- 


rate in boiling), how could the ſmelter produce 


metal out of his turnace ? Sulphureous ſmells 


cannot be produced from waters ſo ſlightly im- 


pregnated with ſulphur as ours are. To diſco- 


ver the exiſtence of ſulphur therefore in Bath- 


water, mixtures of metallic ſolutions (as we ob- 
ferved before) are unavailing and exceptionable 
experiments. Sublimation is the ordeal trial. 
By Sublimation we hope to demonſtrate, that 
Bath-water changes its colour, and anſwers all 
the characteriſtics of real Brimſtone. 


Experiment 1. 


Ox x ounce of Bath-water mud, or rather prae- 
cipitate, taken up at the bottom of the King's 
Bath, ſmelled moſt ſenſibly of ſulphur. I mixed 


one ounce of this mud, with a half of an ounce 


of white Arſenic, The mixture was put into a 


Florence flaſk, and ſublimated in B. A. In the 
neck of the flaſk there was produced a deep 


orange colour, or reddiſh arſenic, of the nature 


of Auri-pigmentum, EN 
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| Exper. 2. 
With the ſame materials, and, in the ſame 


| manner, the ſame experiment was repeated. 
| The ſame exactly were the appearances, 


| Exper. 3. 

The reſiduum of the evaporation of twenty- 
nine pints, mentioned under the Section of Salts, 
and Earths, about two drachms, for it was not 
weighed, was with equal quantities of white 
Arſenic put into a Florence flaſk, and ſublimated 
as in Exp. firſt and ſecond. In the neck of the 
flaſk a fublimate appears inclining to yellow. 
For, as yellow, or red inclining arſenic cannot 
exiſt, or naturally be produced, nor artificially 
imitated without the help of real common brim- 
ſtone, it is therefore plain from experiments 1, 
2, 3, that the Bath mud, or praecipitate, con- 
tains a perfect ſulphur. Theſe Experiments are 
ſo much the more to be depended on, as it is 
well known that arſenic will always attract ſul- 
paur, be the quantity ever ſo ſmall, or entangled. 
The deeper the orange yellow, or ruby-like co- 
lour the arſenic is tinged with, the greater is the 
quantity of ſulphur. Newman, Stahl, Henckel, 
Potter, and other naturaliſts, maintain that there 
are no metalline, or mineral ores without arſenic, 
nor, conſequently, mineral waters. Thoſe wa- 
ters in which arſenic predominates, purge and 
vorut. As Bath waters neither, in general, 
purge nor vomit ; and as they, in part, owe their 
heat to mondic, or pyrites, we may hence infer, 
that they contain ſulphur ; enough, at leaſt, to 
ſubdue the poiſonous quality of the arſenic, with- 
out defeating its ſalutary purpoſes. 

4. There are blood-warm waters, ſuch as Bux- 
tm, and Taff's-well, which are warm without 


ſulphur, 
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ſulphur. Theſe contain no ſulphur, nor any mi- 


neral whatever. Their warmth proceeds from 
a ſteam, which ariſes from marle, or rotten lime. 


ſtone. But there are no waters which contain - 
ſalts, deſtitute of ſulphur ; for ſalts cannot be | 


generated without ſulphur. _ | 
5. That Experiment of Boerhaave's adduced 
to diſcover the fraud of ſulphur ſuſpended in al- 
kaline ſalts, or golden tincture, bears no analogy 
with Bath or any otherſulphureous water. For, 
in waters truly ſulphureous, the ſulphur is mixed 
with the aqueous fluid, by the help of the mine- 
ral ferment, ſuch as is cauſed by a bituminous 
fubſtance. If we drop this alkaline ſolution in- 
to a glaſs of Bath-water, it ſoon grows milky. 
The oily, or inflammable principle thus ſet at 
liberty by the acid, regales the noſtrils with a rot- 
ten ſulphureous ſmell. This experiment ſerves 
to prove the exiſtence of an acid in the water. It 
ferves alſo to prove, That Bath-water contains 
brimſtone ; for brimſtone is nothing but the in- 


flammable principle united with the vitriolic 


acid. 

Ciel. 1, FROM Dr. Lucas's own experiments, we 
have proven, That they were much better cal- 
culated to prove the exiſtence of ſulphur, than 
its non- exiſtence. 5 

2. FRoM the ſum- total we may venture to 
pronounce, That Bath-water contains, 
I. The hot elementary fluid. 
„ | ; 
23. Spirit. 
4. Iron. 
5. Salts. 
6. Sulphur. 


C 


of BATH and BRISTOL WATERS. 
| CHAP. V. 
Of Principles peculiar to Briſtol Water. 


F the volatile vitriolic acid of Briſtol- wa- 

ters, I have already ſpoken in that Chap- 

ter which treats. of the Principles common to 

Bath and Briſtol Water. There. are particulars 
which fall under the cognizance of our ſenſes. 
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1. To the Taſte, Briſtol water is particularly 22%. 


grateful, leaving a ſenſe of ſtipticity on the pa- 
late. | | 


2. To the Smell, it is inodorous. Sali. © 
3. To the Touch, it is luke-warm. In ſum-q, , 


mer 1744, the Earl of Macclesfield made experi- 
ments for forty days ſucceſſively morning and 
evening. The icale of his Thermometer divided 
the diſtance from the freezing point to the boil- 
ing, into 100 parts. The degrees were divided 
into parts of degrees. During the whole, the 
difference never roſe or fell a full degree. So 
that 24 Z of his Lordſhip's ſcale (the medium of 
his obſervations) correiponds to 76 degrees of 
Tabrenbeit's. : 8 

In July 1751, Dr. Davis, late of Bath, made 
repeated experiments with FTabrenbeit's, and 
found the mercury riſe between 76 and 77 de- 
grees. The ſeaſon was remarkably cold and 


rainy, and yet the heat was not ſenſibly leſs the 


day after the water was fouled by exceſſive ſhow- 
ers and land-floods. 

Theſe trials ſtand recorded, and may be ſeen 
in a book now in the poſſeſſion of the ſub-ten- 
nants. | 

June 24, 1761, the heat of the water raiſed 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer at the cock to 76 2, 
then 3 degrees higher than the external _ 

That 
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That very day the Thermometer was immetſed 


in water as it iſſued from the pump of a well 
of common ſpring water belonging to the neigh. | 
bouring Rock-houſe. The quickſilver roſe to 
56+ only. On December the firſt, the coldeſt 
day of this winter, Mr. Renaudet, ſurgeon, made 
a trial of the heat by Fahrenheit's Thermometer, 
In his own bed-chamber, without fire, the mer- 7 
cury ſunk, at ꝙ A. M. to 354. At 3 P. M. i 4 
roſe to 38, He then immerged the inſtrument WF \ 
into one of the drinking glafles at the Hot-Wel 0 
pump. It raiſed the quickſilver to 764. 50 


that Briſtol water appears to be only + of a de- in 
gree leſs warm on the coldeſt day in winter, than N 
it was on the hotteſt day of ſummer. This tri- a 
Ding difference may perhaps be owing to the ac- tl 
tion of the cold external air on that part of the 90 
plate which is not immerged in the water. Hence Fy 
we learn, that Briſtol water is warmer than com- 1 
mon ſpring water by 20 degrees, and 20 degrees th 
below the hees of the human blood in a healthy | 


Weight. 


No iron. 


4. Weighed, it is of the ſame ſpecific gravity 

with diſtilled water.. 
It loſes only a portion of that elaſtic air which 
evaporates before the bottles can be corked. I: 
contains neither animal, vegetable, nor ſulphure- 
ous particles; fo that it may truly be faid to 
be void of the ſeeds of corruption. Thus 1t ac- 
quires no foulneſs, nor putrid ſmell, as moſt other 
waters do. „ 

5. Witn Vegetable Atringents, Briſtol-water 
produces no other change of colour than with 
diſtilled water. EY 

6. To diſtilled water in which Salt of Iron has 
been diſſolved, and Tincture of galls, the purple 
eolour is immediately produced. _ By 
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Theſe waters ſtain not linnen with what we 
call iron moulds; nor is there the leaſt appear- 
ance of that yellow oker that lines the reſervoirs 
of Iron waters. 

Hence may we pronounce that Eriſtol- water 
contains no principle of Iron fixed or volatile. 

Of the volatile principles of Briſtol water we 
have ſpoken at large, in that Chapter which 
treats of Principles common to Bath and Briſtol 
Waters. To its fixed Principles we now pro- 
ceed. 
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7. Thirty pints of Briſtol water were poured Salts. 


into a glaſs Retort, placed in a ſand-heat in Mr. 
Morgan's Elaboratory, Common ſpring water 
was poured into another glaſs retort placed in 
the ſame ſand. Neither were brought to the 


degree of boiling ; they evaporated by gentle 


ſteaming. In the retort filled with Briſtol- water 


there aroſe a pellicle, which did not appear in 


the other. The water continued white or tran- 


ſparent, till the whole was evaporated. The re- 
ſiduum weighed go grains. The ſalts being diſ- 
ſolved, there remained one half of an earthy 
matter. 


8. The Salt lightly confined in a Florence 


flaſk attracted moiſture, a proof of its being of 
the alkaline nature of common eſculent ſea-falt. 
Expoſed to the air, it increaſes in weight, and 
grows white, or mealy. 

9. Viewed in a microſcope, this ſale exhibit- 
ed the form of Sea- ſalt, and calcarious, or mura- 
tic, the alkaline Nitre of Egypt, the Natram 


7 Egyptiacum, or Sal Murale, of the antients. Thas 


falt is not purgative, as the ſalt of moſt mineral 
waters are. It is of a ſtrengthening nature. The 
quantity of this ſalt is ſmall. Was it therefore 
extracted, and adminiſtred together with the wa- 
ters, their virtues might be thus much improved. 
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Dr. Keir pronounces it Nztrous chiefly, His 
principal arguments are drawen from the forms 


in which the cryſtals ſhoot. But this teſt is fal. 


lacious, as he candidly owns (page 26). He 
confeſſes that, upon a red-hot iron, it neither 
flamed nor ſmoked, nay, it continued fixed in the 
fire without any other alteration, but the total 
loſs of its pellucidity, page 81. 

10. Put on charcoal, and melted with a ſol- 
dering pipe, it crepitated very little, and, after 
the crepitation was over, 1t melted like a fixed 
alkali. It bliſtered in a ſmall degree, and conti- 


nued in a ſoft ſtate while in the fire, in a manner 


like Borax; with this difference, that it ſtained 
the poker like wax, which Borax does not. As 


the muriatic ſalt, or Natrum is a baſis to that of 
Borax, no wonder that theſe appearances correſ- 


pond. It does not ſwell into bubbles like Alun, 
nor does it emit a white flame like Nitre. Cal- 
cined with Charcoal, it imbibes the inflammable 
principle, and forms a hepar ſulphuris. 

11. Into a ſolution of this fait, pour a few 
drops of the ſolution of Silver in Spirit of Nitre. 
It inſtantly throws up light clouds, which tall in 
the form of white praecipitate. 

12. The Lixivium of Briſtol Salts cauſes no 
manner of alteration, or efferveſcence with Spirit 
of Vitnol. 3 

13. Dropped into Oleum Tartar: per deliquiun, 
it cauſed a congelation, or a kind of petretaction. 

14. The ſame Lixivium changes the ſyrup ot 
Violets into purple. A ſolution of Borax did the 


ſame. a 


15. The Earth of Briſtol Water (by calcina- 
tion) gives lime, whence it has generally been 
taken for a calcarious earth, but that concluſion 
is vague. Soap-lees cauſe, it is true, no altera 
tion. This indeed is a proof of lime, __ 

© makes 
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makes it a neutral, as lime renders the alkali a 
neutral to conſtitute the ſoap-lee. Dr. Keir 


- ſuppoſes part of the lime-ſtone reduced into pow- 


der by the native acid ſpirit which pervades the 
caverns of the earth, and which corrodes it to a 
point of ſaturation. This he offers only as a 
conjecture, for (page 87) he ſays; It is not hence 
to be inferred that this water can be of the ſame 
nature with common lime-water, that it owes its 
heat to actual fire, or the igneous parts contain- 
ed in lime-ſtorie. Page 91, he gives up his cor- 
roded powder, arid allows the fixed contents to 
be Mie, Marine-ſalt, and Calcarious Earth. 

17. This earth could not diſſolve in freſh di- 
{tilled water, or even in the acid of ſea- ſalt. It 
cauſed an ebullition with acids, which ſeemed to 
confirm the opinion of lime. But there diſ- 
ſolved only one half in the aforeſaid acid. The 
temainder put on the appearance of an indiſſolu- 
ble ſelenite:- 


7 


18. The earthy part of Briſtol water may be 


faid to be a Magngſia Alba, made in nature's 
elaboratory, by the help of the univerſal vitri- 
lic acid. . | 
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From the ſuni total of theſe Experiments, we Conclu/ion 


may ratiohally conclude, | | 
1. That thoſe who account Briſtol water to be 
a mere elementary fluid, found their ip/e dixits 
on ignorance, the patent. of prejudice. D OS 
2, That thoſe who have charged them with 
Iren, Nitre, Alum, Sulphur, Chalk, or Lime, have 
either ventured their opinions without experi- 
ments, or have erred in their analyſis. i 
The component parts of Briſtol! Water are, 
1. The tepid aqueous fluid. 15 
1. AA.. N | 
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3. Spirit. 5 1 55 fall u 
4. Neutral Salt. ter, a 


5. Abſorbent Earth. 5 parec 


not 11 


CHAP. VL 


the V 

| 1 eaſes, 

Of the general Virtues of Bath and Briſtol dr 
V. Aer. d o&rj 


O>jtru 
gener 
natura 


ROM the experience of twenty years, Hoff. 
man roundly declares That certain ſprings, 


« at certain ſeaſons, are frequented by men who Cac 
“have written in an inelegant manner; that their natura 
* manner of preſcribing has been no leſs pre- rally b 
poſterous; that theory is, at beſt, fallacious; ay, 1 
that the practice of mineral waters can never in ho 
be aſcertained without experiments joined to phyſio! 
{© experience.” Dr. Shaw recommends Lord Nous. 
Bacon's Art of Induftion, as the only rational, Meß, i 
ſcientific method of extending their practice. By he pat 
this we are enabled to diſcover thoſe laws, Mead Br 
means, or actions, by which mineral waters exiſt, Fol 
and produce their effects. ſtorer 
To bring this art of Induction to ſome fort of Mio th 
perfection, a previous knowledge of the nature rg of 
and frame of the human body, the ſolids and . Into 
fluids, the ſeats, cauſes, diagnoſtics, and prog- we of 
noſtics of diſeaſes, is indifvenſably neceſſary. Ig the 
Without this, no rational attempt can be made W:1.4 i 
to determine the medicinal virtues or uſes of Biki:icn 
mineral waters, ſo as to apply them properly to bouring 
practice. 3 | t Bath 
Bath and Briſtol Waters have been analyſed by WM lx C 
numbers. Various, oppoſite, and inconſiſtent WF... 
virtues have been aſſigned. They never yet have Nilas ne 
been rationally reconciled to thoſe ſymptoms o Hchexy 
which they are really adapted. Acute fo il diſea 


Rent o 
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fall under the province of ſimple, ſoft, ſweet wa- 
ter, artificially heated. Such Baths may be pre- 
pared here, or any-where; and therefore fall 


not immediately under my ſubject. To adapt 4 

the virtues of mineral waters to particular diſ- 

eaſes, it is neceſſary to comprehend general ; 10 

doctrines. This is Boerhaave's Aphoriſtical e _ 

doctrine. On the ſubje& of Inflammation, Pain; bi 

0)trufion, &c. he has fo fully enlarged, that, 1 
f. generals once underſtood, particular diſorders | @ 
„ {naturally appear. | | b 
ho Cachexy naturally falls under the province of 9 
al natural medicated waters; Cachexy, thus, natu- | 1 
e. ally becomes my theme. This imperfect work of 
S; na, now and then, fall into the hands of men, 7 
er in whoſe more accurate fight theſe chemical and | 70 
to 


phyſiological diſquiſitions may appear ſuperflu- 
ous. In the eyes of ſuch, I hope for forgive- 


i=) E — — * CER EY . 
ds ang ri gd 


al, Nec, if, for the ſake of the many, I treſpaſs on 
By he patience of the few. The ſubject of Bath 
NS, Had Briſtol Waters is ſtill rude and uncultivated. 
iſt Following the bright example of that great re- 


ſtorer of phyſic it is my purpoſe, 1. To inquire 


ka 
i 
of Who the general Cauſes of Cachexy. 2. Into the : 
ure ate of thefe Cauſes. 3. Into their Diagnoſtics. q 
nd . Into their Prognoftics;z and, laſtly, Into the | 4 
o. oe of the ſeveral kinds of Cachexy. By adapt- 15 
. ig the virtues of the ſeveral ingredients con- by 
ade aned in the waters to theſe cauſes, diſtant prac- 5 
of roners can no longer wonder why patients la- | . 
t ouring of inveterate ailments receive their cures yt 
(Bath and Briſtol. To proceed. rſs 5 
by WH Is Chronical Diſeaſes, there is room for deli- Chroiical * 
ent Mperation. Celſus defines chronical diſeaſes, /uþ Di/eajes- in 
ave ins negue ſanitas in propinquo eſt, neque exitium. 7 
5% echexy he calls Malls corporis habitus. Chroni- | 
17 1 diſeaſes generally take deep root before the | 


ent complains, Sick people are not always 
2 ractable z 
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tractable; when danger ſcems to ccaſe, they of. 1 
ten forget the Doctor, and his preſcriptions. Fi ben 
theſe and other reaſons, the ſame Celſus think 80 
chronical diſeaſes more difficult of cure thy * 
acute. Phyſicians have much better hopes d Fs 
a Peripneumony than of a . an | mf 

Carſes of I. The antients reckoned three cauſes of dif. Je | 
 Caciexy. eaſe, Remote, Praedi monent, and Proximate. 

1. Remcte, 1. ; claim the firſt place. entre. 
Palo: 5 1. Thus Paſſions claim 5 P — yr. 
theſe I 0 to treat expreſsly in the laſt par on 
of this work. Suffice it in general to ſay, tha Night 
nothing fo ſenſibly diſturbs the actions of the 55000 
ſolids and fluids. Their effects are evident, their oe 
manner of operation is hid from mortal eyes, and drr 
never, perhaps, may be fathomed. Anger, love lod 
ſadneſs, fear, 33 2 and joy, all, in their 5 

turns, diſturb the human frame. a 
Study. y 2. Dzzy Exerciſes of mind debilitate the . wa 
nerves, conſume the ſtrength, deſtroy concoctiom, Wl _ 2 
and hinder the ſecretions. Hence it 1s that th; 15 
ſtudious are _— . 3 hypochondriac 475 1 
diſorders, palſy, and leanneſs. ; | 1 8 
Poiſons. 5 Farce by reaſon of the celerity of ther _ 
operation, claim the next place. bo 5 ” s 
getable, animal, and mineral. The firſt a 1 ee 
mediately on the nerves of the ſtomach = in. 3 
teſtines. The nature of animal poiſon is ſti Wh Regt 
known.“ The laſt operate alſo on the ny a "hes 
ſages. To this claſs we may refer various for wart 
of medicines, which produce the like ſymptoms, ables 
anxiety, ſighing, convulſions, 1 " 7 Ia 
gangrene. Medicines, in general, i : 1ey "WY curb 
not wanted, certainly do harm; from this po Wa 
ciple it was that Celſus damns the practice o be ar, 
quent purgations. Sed purgationes quoque, ee r 
terdum neceſſariae, fic, frequenter adbibitae, pe 1 
lum afferunt. Aſſueſcit enim non ali — — 4 
hoc, infirmum erit, lib. i. cap. 3. p. 32. Su naten erer t 
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| cuations of all ſorts, give riſe to cachexies, or | 
bring the beſt conſtitutions to be ſuſceptible of eve- 
ry trifling liberty. Nature miſled, athletics be- 
come valetudinarians; the ſmall pipes collapſe, 
the conduits of life dry up, Hippocrates ob- 
ſerves, That it is dangerous ſuddenly to alter ſet- 
tled habits, or old cuſtoms, or to fly from one 
extreme to another, Semel multum, aut repente 
vel evacuare, vel calefacere, vel refrigerare, aut alio 
quovis modo, movere periculoſum. In the ſpace. of 
eight hours, the chyle aſſimilates itſelf with the 
blood, fo as to be no longer diſtinguiſhable. In 
thoſe who rarely behold the riſing ſun, muſcular 
motion languiſhes, the chyle is neither aſſimilat- 
ed quickly nor perfectly. Cachexy becomes a 
neceſſary conſequence, © Let the nimbleſt hun- 

« ter ſtand idle in the ſtall, he ſoon plumps up, 
but every day he becomes more and more un- 

« fit for the field.“ | 3 

4. Or the different qualities and effects of Ar. 
Ar, J purpoſe to ſpeak in the fifth part of this 
work, He who ſeriouſly peruſes that ſection, 
will hardly be ſurprized if he finds air productive 
of chronical diforders, eſpecially in a climate fo 
variable as this. 5 | 

5. BESIDES the evident qualities of air, there ZZuvia. 
are others not diſcoverable by the fenſes, morbi- : 
ic particles floating in the air. There are efflu- 
ria which ariſe from excrements, rotten vege- 
ables, inſects, and marſhy grounds. There are 
ubterranean ſalts, oils, and metals. There are 
morbific miaſmata ariſing from ſmall-pox, mea- 
les, and other infectious diſorders, wafted thro' 
the air, and again multiplied in the human body, 

Theſe morbific particles act on the ſurface of the 
body, in the ratio of the ſubtilty, celerity, mo- 
non, and figure of their particles. They even 
fiter the blood; 1. By the firſt paſſages, toge- 

Re 3 ther 
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ther with the ſaliva. 2. By the inhalant veſt; 

of the ſkin; but, chiefly, 3. By the bibuloys 

veſſels of the lungs. In time of peace, ſoldicr; 

ſuffer from inactivity and intemperance. In 

time of war they are expoſed to every cauſe pro. 

ductive of acute diſorders, which (for want of 

neceſſary aids) generally terminate in chronic,— 

Long voyages produce chronical diſorders. Ran. 

cid meat, mouldy bread, ſtinking water, and 

foul air added to acrid ſalts, corrode the ſmall 

veſſels, and produce thoſe extravaſations, which 

infeſt the ſkins of ſcorbutics. 

Suppreſi= 6. SUPPRESSIONS of natural evacuations pro- 

. duce chronical diſorders. Retention of excre- 

ment produces wind, crudity, pains of the ſto- 

mach and head; of urine, dropſy, anafarca, and 

fever; of perſpiration, liſtleſineſs, cough, rheu- 

matiſm, fever, and almoſt every diſeaſe ; of the 

menſes, conſumption, vomiting, or ſpitting of 

blood, green ſickneſs, hyſterics, cachexy, hectic, 

&c.; of the haemorhoids, aſthma, hypo, pleur:- 

ſy, and peripneumony. Quando enim fingula quit 

aderant, non revertantur, hinc ſequitur corporis gra- 

vitas, pallor ſubinde repetens, venter flatibus refertus, 

oculi concavi, Ic. ſays Aretaeus De cauſis & fan 
morber. diuturnor. Lib. i. Cep. 16. p. 47. 


Intropul- 7. INTROPULSIONS of ſkin diſorders produce 
fins. ſymptoms more terrible, 


Diet. 8. Or Aliment I purpoſe to ſpeak in the laf 
73 part. Suffice it here in general to obſerve, That 
exceſſive ſatiety and abſtinence are both produc- 
tive of chronical diſorders. ; 

Watching. g. Warchixo hurts the nerves, hinders pet- 
| ſpiration, relaxes the fibres, and corrodes the 
„ 5 5 
Cauſes pre- II. Tue Effedss of remote cauſes are dimi- 
di/penent. niſhed or increaſed according to the nature of the 

body whch they occupy. 
EI , — I. Weak Y 
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1. WeakLy PEOPLE are, in general, prediſ- {»firm. 


| poſed to diſeaſe, and e. c. 


2. Tag frame of the body diſpoſes certain Make of 
bodies to certain diſeaſes, e. g. Long necked :e boay. 
narrow cheſted people are liable to conſumption. 

—Short necked to apoplexy.—Fat to aſthma. 

3. Ricitd Fires quicken the circulation, Rigs. 
increaſe heat, and thicken the blood. The body 
comes thus to be diſpoſed to pleuriſy, rheuma- 
tiſm, and inflammatory fevers.— Where, e. c. the 
ſerous part of the blood preponderates, and the 
ſecretions are deficient, cachexy, dropſy, oedema- 
tous ſwellings, intermittents, remittents, and 
nervous fevers, are the conſequences. 

4. DELICATE FRaAmes are ſubject to haemop- Delicacy. 
toes, and conſumptions. | 

5. Train watery blood produces ſcurvy, hae- ppc di 
morrhages, dyſenteries, and putrid diſeaſes. ſolved. 

6. As men ſucceed to their fathers fortunes, 
ſo do they inherit their diſeaſes. From a cer- ance. 
tain hereditary ſtructure of the ſolids and fluids, 
the body 1s diſpoſed to hyiterics, ſtone, conſump- 

5 epilepſy, ſchrophula, rheumatiſm, gout, 

5 1 

7. SOME diſeaſes pave the way for others, as 96 
althma for dropſy, colic for palſy, meaſles for pra 
conſumption, &c. Particular parts once injur- A diſecſes. 
cd, are affected from the ſlighteſt cauſe. Neque 
enim morbi derepente hominibus accidunt, ſed paula- 


lim collecti confertim ſe produnt, ſays Hippocrates. 


8. DirrERENT ages are ſubject to different e. 
diſeaſes. Infancy has its teething, red-gum, 


worms, rickets ; youth its inflammations; old- 


age dropſy, aſthma, obſtructions, &c. 
9. Women are prediſpoſed to green-licknels, Nomen. 
lyſterics, nervous diſorders, and violent affecti- 


ons of the mind. | 
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Proximate III. Taz Proximate Cauſes of diſcaſes are, it 
C2u7r. muſt be confeſſed, often paſt finding out. Ex- 


perience has, however, eſtabliſhed ſome general 


cauſes. 
Stapnari- 1 STAGNATIONS of Blood produce inflamma- 
ons, tory fevers ; of Serum, ſpaſms, dropſies, anafar- 
cas, &c. of Lymph, glandular ſwellings; of the 
Nervous juice, vertigo” s, apoplexies, and palſies, 
2. PLETHORY diſtends the vaſcular ſyſtem. 
Hence debility, heavineſs, head- ach, dreams, 
difficulty of breathing, hyſterics, hypochondri- 
acs, polypous concretions, inflammatory fevers, 
E. 
Intempe- 3. Hicn Savcss, and fermented liquors give 
rauce, riſe to cutaneous eruptions, rheumatiſm, gout, 
defluxions, colics, waſting, and hectic. —Acidi- 
ties of the firſt paſſages give riſe to belchings, 
anxiety, gripes, green ſtools, looſeneſs, and con- 
ſtipation. 


Pitthory. 


_ Schirri. 4. INTERNAL, HARDNESSES, (by preſſing on 


other parts) produce dropſies, aſthmas, flarus's, 
and various other diſorders, according to the part 
affected: 
men INTERNAL SUPPURATIONS produce diſeaſes 
os, inconquerable. Reabſorbed they infect the blood 
with putrid cacochymy. Hence hectic, night 
ſweats, waſting, &c. 
F, ACUTE DiIsEASEs b be in dearh health, 
»indte in Or in other diſeaſes; in which laſt caſe they may 
chronic. be ſaid to be ill-cured; though in many in- 
ſtances, it is not in the power of the moſt exper 
Phyſician to prevent it. 
7. ConcRETIONS of all forts produce chroni- 
If the bile is ſtopped in its paſ- 


Concreti- 
Ons. cal diſorders. 


ſage from the gall-bladder into the duodenum, 
It Pneceſfarily ſtagnates ; while the thinner part 
is abſorbed, the thicker inſpiſſates, and produces 


Chronical obſtructions, jaundice, pain in be 
rig | 
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right hypochond ie, difficulty of breathing, &c. 

Concretjons in the kidneys produce racking 

pains, inflammation, vomiting, ulcers, bloody 

water, ſuppreſſion of urine, &c. That unctuous 

0 ſmegma which oozes through the cuticular veſ- 

: (els, if it ſtagnates, inſpiſſates, and produces ſtea- 

N tomatous ſwellings. hs 

| 8. THERE are ſpontaneous changes which nei- Spontane. 

1 ther can be ſeen, nor prevented; hence chro- 9 

nical diſorders. Blood drawen from the arm of ange. 

5 a healthy man ſeparates into globules red and 

ſerous. If a man lies in a ſyncope for even a few 

minutes, his blood ſtagnates in the ventricles, 

e ſinus's, and auricles of the heart, pulmonary ar- 

L tery, ſinus's of the brain and uterine veſſels : 

5 hence palpitations, fixed pain, intermitting pulſe, 

anxiety, difficulty of breathing, fainting, and 

. death, 3 | 

| „This, no longer than laſt year, was the Cap, 

"E- « unhappy fate of Captain Dorrel of the na- 

I « vy. Five years before, he fell into a ſyn- 

rt e cope 1 by watching, and hard du- 
ty. From that inſtant he laboured under the 

es « complaints above recited. His days were 

Nel « ſhortened by injudicious bleedings, which de- 

ht * . his vis vitae; he died cachectic.“ 


9. Frou Worms neſtling in the firſt paſſages, Norns. 
h, ariſe colic- pains, erratic-fevers, convulſions, falſe 
ay appetite, perforations and death. | 
n- This two years ago, was the untimely fate ©, 6. 


© of Maſter Tyrrell, a promiſing young gentle- 
« man, a ſcholar at Claverton ſchool, near Bath. 
ni- “Called for, in a hurry, I found him feveriſh, 


12 
8 : 
Lam s 
- 


al- « with a fixed pain in his fide. Having no rea- 
m, « ſon to ſuſpect worms, he was bled, and bliſ- 
art * tered on the part. Next day, I found the fe- 
ces « yer uncommonly abated, the pain was equally 
the * ;ntenſe, and fixed in the oppoſite fide. From 


ce that 


192 


that hour, I treated the 


KAcidenis. 


Seat of 
Cache xy. 
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liforder as from 
* worms, nor was I miſtaken for in a very 
&« ſhort time, I broug 
&« or ſix inches long. By purſuing the ſme re- 
« gimen, I flattered myſelf with the hopes of 
« a complete cure. My hopes were vain ; for, 
« one morning, as I thought I had left him in 


%a fair way, a ſervant came galloping after, 


« with news that Maſter was dying. Haſtening 
« back, I found him in a cold ſweat, conſtant 
« faintings, pulſe ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. By 
<« the help of cordials inceſſantly repeated, he 
% was kept alive for ſome hours. Surprized at 
e {ach uncommon appearances, I examined the 
“ body, and found the abdomen greatly dif- 
« tended. On laying it open, there iſſued forth 
* an aſh-coloured liquor, of the conſiſtence of 
« water-gruel, ſome quarts in quantity. Intenſe 
« cold, intolerable ſtench, and precipitance pre- 
« vented my ſearching for the perforation thro' 
« which this liquor muſt have paſſed. In the 
« abdomen there were no worms, but in the 
« ſmall guts there were ſix, as large as the for- 
& mer, and dead.” | 

10. ACCIDENTS give riſe to chronical diſeaſes. 


By bruiſes never divulged, children haye been | 


ſubject, all their lives, to convulſions and idiot: 


iſm. From vertebral diſtortions, incurable aſth- 
mas and palſies have been produced. | 
IV. FEVERISsH DiSORDERS, Which terminate 
ſoon, and which proceed: from contagion, have 
their /eats in the fluids.—1. Fevers inflammato- 
ry and putrid have their ſeats in the red globules, 
in the ſerum, ſlow fevers, rheumatiſm, and gout; 


in the lymph, venereal, and other peſtilential dil- 


orders, as appears by the tumefaction of the lym- 


Phatic glands; in the nervous fluid, nervous 


fevers, effects of ſmells, and many poiſons, ſuch 
a GE, as 


ght off two round worms five 


. 2 'ner „ „ 


1 ee el #3 2. SED 
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as opium, nightſhade, &c. This laſt is the moſt 
dangerous, becauſe on this ſpirituous fluid bodily 
ſtrength depends. % | | 

; 2. NxRvous and membraneous parts of the Nerwes 
f body appropriated to motion and ſenſation, are a Mem- 
the ſeats of many diſeaſes; the brain to epilepſy, “ ares. 


madneſs, lethargy, apoplexy ; the nerves to 
: ſpaſms, convulſions, tetanus, palpitations, con- 
; vulſive aſthmas, vomiting, hyſterics, hypochon- 
driacs, and pally. | | 
, | 2. Tux inteſtinal tube is more liable to diſ- Guts. 


eaſe than any other part of the body. This is 
« compoſed of folds and windings ; the circula- 

tion is here flow; this way goes air replete with 
. morbific particles, as alſo meats of different 


h and oppoſite natures ; this is the paſſage for 

f the ſaliva, pancreatic juice, both biles, with other 

0 humours and liquors fermentable. Here the 

6 fibrous part of the food ſuffers corruption. The 

y _ Inteſtinal tube is the ſeat of heartburn, anxiety, 

ie wind, ſpaſms, colics, ilium, iliac paſſion, diar- 

ic rhaea, dyſentery, head-ach, and vertigo. 

4 V. Taz knowlege of Diagnoſtics is that branch Diagus- 

of pathology which treats of the ſpecific nature, /ics.; 

8. and difference of diſeaſes reſembling one another. | 

= Without this Phyſicians cannot form prognoſtics. 

8 They become the ſport of apothecaries appren- 

h- tices and nurſes. As are the different colour, 
tenacity, acrimony, and fluidity of infarcted li- 

te quors, ſo are the different effects of cachexy, 

ve viz. whiteneſs of the ſkin, yellowiſh, paleneſs, 

0 lividneſs, redneſs; heavineſs, palpitations, crude 

85, po urine, and waſting. The change of the 

it; wmors is beſt perceived where the veſſels are 

oY moſt naked, as in the white of the eye, lips, in- 

m. ſide of the mouth. To ſum up the whole, the 

us phyſician need only recollect what the patient 

ch was, and compare that picture with the preſent. 


as VI. 
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Progno- VI. PRocnosTI1Cs vary with the cauſes. -Sup. 
is. poſe, e. g. upon inquiry, I find that the preſent 
depraved habit of body ariſes from improper 
diet, I prognoſticate a cure, becauſe I reafonably 

expect it from a better. This is verified in the 
relief of garriſons beſieged, as well as in cachec- 
tic ſailors ſent aſhore to hoſpitals, Suppoſe ca- 
chexy ariſe from defect of animal motion, I pro- 
miſe a cure, provided I can depend upon the pa- 
tient's exchanging a life of ſloth for activity.— 


| 
- , Green-ſick girls may eaſily be cured by drinking 
waters impregnated with Iron-ore and Exerciſe, 
provided they abſtain from tea. But fuppoſe : 
cachexy ariſe from the vice of ſome purulent or 8 
ſchirrous viſcus, the 33 who Res fartheſt f 
promiſes leaſt, ——Laeſtons of ſome viſcera are : 
more dangerous than thoſe of others, Suppoſe, "0 
for example, vertigo, trembling, weakneſs of x” 
memory, or ſleepineſs joined to cachexy, the b 
prognoſtic is apoplexy.— Suppoſe the patient 5 
breathes hard on the leaſt motion, we have reaſon d. 
to ſuſpect a collection of watery colluvies in the l 
thorax, inde peſſima prognaſis. * 
Deration, Prognoſtics vary àccording to the duration of ch 
the diſeaſe. Diſeaſes, at firſt, affect one viſcus 
only; in time they contaminate all. Quocirca fie 
(ſays Aretaeus) ab hac enaſcentes morbi inevitabiles Pf 
unt Hydrops, Phthifis, Colliguationes. ; Fr 
Age. In forming prognoſtics, attention is to be paid By 
to age. Boys grow cachectic from devouring a 
fruit; a purge, and a few aſtringents, ſet them flu 
again on their legs. Cachexies are not common 20 
to young people. Old people, be they never ſo 5 
ſound, are daily bending toward ſome incurable ty 
ailment. Sexes juvenibus plerumque minus aegro- 1 


tant; quicungue vero morbis diuturnis oboriuntur, qua 
cum tis frequentius intereunt, ſays the divine old 
man, Apher. 39. | 


No 
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without ſome antecedent cauſe, This cauſe gra- 
dually operating, produces effects correſpondent 
to its force, On the knowledge of theſe de- 
pends the prognoſtic art, on thele depend our 
2 and fears. We promiſe happy or unhap- 
py events, 1. From cures performed in the ſame 
diſeaſe. 2. From obe rvations made on the ſame 
patient. 3. From the preſent vis vitae, compared 
to the ſtrength of the morbific cauſe. —The vis 
vitae 1s judged by the habit of body, ſex, age; 
former way of life, country, time of diſeaſe, and 
preſent ſtate of the functions animal, natural, and 
vital — The vis morbi is judged by the malignity 
of the morbific cauſe, by the ſeverity of the 
ſymptoms, time of the diſcaſe, ſeat of morbific 
cauſes, and method of cure. The more argu- 
ments there are which tend to the ſame point, 
the more certain the prognoſtic, and, e. c. By 
ballancing promiſing with unpromiſing ſymp- 
toms, phyſicians gueſs at events. In general, in 
deſperate caſes, it is the duty of a prudent 
hyſician to intimate his fears to relations. 
hoſe who magnify ſmall matters to enhance 
their ſkill, are a reproach to the profeſſion. 


No change can happen to the human body Ca:ye. 


VII. Wax we take a ſurvey of the human Cie ,- 
frame, we may well cry out with the Royal Cachexy in 
Pſalmiſt, Fearfully and <wonderfully are we made |! genes al. 


From a variety of cauſes, the nerves are irritated. 
By this irritation, the nervous juice ruſhes in up- 
on the fibres; thus the motion of ſolids and 
fluids comes to be accelerated ; thus 1s their 
action increaſed, Hence ſuperfluous humours 
are evacuated; hence their vicious quali- 
ty corrected ; hence ſtagnations diſſolved; 
hence obſtructions opened; hence diſeaſes van- 


quiſhed.—Ignorant of the circulation, and its Mature. 


mechanical powers, the antients aſcribed the 
whole 
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whole buſineſs. of medicine to nature. By na- 
ture, we underſtand thoſe powers which are ex- 
erted without the help of man. In this ſenſe, 
the common ſaying is truly verified. Medicus 
miniſter, natura medicatrix. But nature 1s not 


always all- ſufficient. In many chronical diſeaſes, 


e. g. rickets, hyſterics, p—x, &c. nature makes 
no attempt; no cure 1s to expected. In extra- 


vaſations, e. g. ſtone, worms, collections of 


matter; nature's endeavours are not only in- 
ſalutary, but deſtructive. Nature ſometimes 


does good, ſometimes harm. Diſeaſes are not, 


therefore, blindly to be truſted to nature. 
To ſupply the defects of nature, art is to be 


called. Weak attempts are to be aſſiſted, tu- 


multuous bridled, ſtraying directed. This is the 
buſineſs of art. When, for the preſervation of 


health, or the conquering of diſeaſe, nature 


points out ſomething to be done, this we call In- 
dication. Indication ariſes, 1. From a knowlege 
of proximate cauſes; 2. From experience; and, 
3. From knowlege and experience united. Hap- 
py the patient, when theſe twin ſiſters travel hand 
in hand to the ſame goal! Protected by art, he 
has nothing to fear from temerity. = 

Art can effect nothing without inſtruments. 
The inſtruments of art are called Remedies. 
Artiſts, ignorant of the nature and powers of 
their inſtruments, deſerve not the name. Me- 
dical inſtruments are three-fold, Diet, Surgery, 
and Pharmacy. Of the firſt I purpoſe to treat at 
large in the laſt part. The ſecond falls not im- 
mediately under my ſubject. Medicines may 
be divided into Alteratives, Strengtheners, Anodynes, 
and Specifics. Such, in all reſpects, are mineral 
waters in general. Such are Bath and Briſtol 


waters in particular. The powers of theſe wa- 


ters continue to be obſcured, 1. Becauſe the 
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articular circumſtances of diſcaſes are ſeldom 
accurately inveſtigated. 2. Becauſe the cauſes 
of many diſeaſes which they cure are often hid 
from our eyes. 3. Becauſe the principles on 
which the powers of the waters depend, are ſel- 
dom ſubjected to mechanical, or chemical laws. 
4. Becauſe the adminiſtration of the waters is fo 
confounded with ſhop-compoſitions, that phyſi- 


cians are often at a loſs to know to what the ef- 


fects are to be aſcribed. | 


Fzom a ſurvey of tae cauſes of Cachexy, we þ,.-: 7 
learn, 1. That the ſolids are reſtored by the Erne 


fluids. If the fluids poſſeſs not qualities neceſ- 
fary for nutrition, the ſolids cannot be reſtored, 
When the humors come to be drained off by 


evacuations ſenſible or inſenſible, the body con- 


tinues not to be nouriſhed. DO 15 
2. Gur rA cavat lapidem, non vi, ſed ſaepe caden- 


ds. Juſt fo it fares with the human frame; the 


fluids ſtrike four thouſand times in the ſpace of 
one hour, againſt the ſides of converging canals. 
The epidermis peels off, and grows again ; we 
cut our nails, they grow again; ſo fares it with 
our hair. Parts of our ſolids paſs off by fpittle, 
urine, bile, and excrements; the ſolids daily 
periſh. .. . | 

3. In health, the urine is rather high-colour- 
ed, with a proper ſediment. In cachettics, the 
urine is crude, and colourleſs. In weak circu- 
lations, inſenſible perſpiration ceaſes ; the ſkin 
becomes parched, naſty, and dry. What uſed 


to paſs by the ſkin, now takes the road of the 


ureters; Hippocrates obſerves, that. the body 
0 while the urine continues to 

be crude, thin, and watery. If it paſſes in quan- 
uty, the body waſtes; if it ſtagnates, it pro- 
duces a Awxoy gazyua, Or dropſy. In cachectics, 
muſcular motion languiſhes, ſo does the force of 
the 
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the heart and arteries. The great veins haye 
hardly ſtrength to empty themſelves, the third 


order of veſſels can no longer reſorb that lymph 


which the exhalant arteries pour forth. The 


Origins o 
di ſea ſes 
Aimple. 


Tunica celluloſa ſwells, oedema's ariſe, particulat- 
ly in places moſt remote from the heart. Hence 
languor, and debility of pulſe ; hence palpitation 
— difficulty of breathing, as Aretaeus well ob- 
ſerves, in his Cauſ. et Sign. morb. diuturnor. Such 
1 ought not to be purged, but ſtrengthen- 
ed. „ 

3. Taz Origins of diſeaſes are not ſo complex 
as commonly believed, neither is the rhethod of 


cure. Boerhaave (in his Academical Praclec- 


tions) was wont to obſerve, That there wefe ma- 
ny who deſpifed the practice of the antients, be- 
cauſe, in diſeaſes differing in their ſymptoms, 
they applied the ſame, or ſimilar remedies. Pa- 
tients are affronted if they are confined to the 
ſame ſimple regimen. They think themnſelves 
well uſed if they meet with Doctors who ranſack 
diſpenſatories, changing, compounding, and re- 
compounding every hour, while far more ſurely 
and ſooner they empty the pocket than the diſ- 
eaſe; dum longe certius crumenam exhauriunt quain 
morbum. Let thoſe who deſpiſe ſimplicity of 


practice conſider how many, and how different 


diſeaſes have, for ages, been cured by the uſe 
of Baths and mineral waters. To theſe invalids 
are obliged to fly after having, to no purpoſe, 
tried noſtrums the moſt extolled. Confiderent i 
qui ſimplicitatem artis, in morbis chronicis, elato fur 
percilio, contemnunt, quot et quam diverfi morbi cu- 
rentur Thermarum et Aquarum. mineralium uu, 
per tot ſaecula, probato. Ad baec coguntur confi 
gere aegri, decantatiſima alia remedia experti, alſ- 
gue ullo frucłu. | N 
Es | dE 
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5. FRoM a conſideration of the difference of 
cauſes which produce cachexy, it appears that 

different and oppoſite remedies are ſometimes - 

required. When the body is puffed up with 
viicid humors occaſioned by the debility of the 

- ſolids, ſtrengthening medicines are the inſtru- 


c ments. But, when attenuated humors paſs off, 
n and cannot be replaced by nouriſhment, when 
» the veſſels thus contract, and the ſick waſte, 
h moiſtening and incraſſating remedies are indi- 
1- cated. 

Different diſeaſes require different preparati- 
x ons. Girls bloated with pale inert mucoſe ca- 
of cochymy require Iron diſſolved in vegetable 
* acids, rather than Jon in ſubſtance; becauſe 
a- hlings may inviſcate themſelves in the mucus 


of the firit paſſage, and thus avail but little. 
But if there are ſigns of a predominant acid, 
| then let Iron be given in ſubſtance, becauſe it 
not only blunts the acid acrimony; but, diſ- 
lolved in this acid, it produces its effects. 

6, Thoſe diforders which ariſe from inflam- 
matory lentor are increaſed by Briſtol Water, 
and exaſperated by Bath. Pituitous lentor falls 
under the power of both. Humors tranſgreſs 
by exceſſive dilution, or by putreſcency. For 
that flaccidity of ſolids induced by exceſſive 
dilution, we find filings of Iron ſucceſsfully re- 
commended. In dilution cauſed by putreſcen- 
we find Acids ſucceſsfully allo recommended. 
When the body comes to be bloated with hu- 
mors 1nert and phlegmatic, Chalybeates are in- 
ucated. Thus, in a word, Chronical diſorders, 
in general, fall under the power of ſome or 
other of thoſe principles which conſtitute mi- 
eral waters. For, filings of Iron, and Oil of Vi- 
il are only ſuccedaneums to mineral Waters. 


Q . Every 
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Every mineral water differs in its principles. 


Some contain the elementary fluid only. Such | 
have we named. If ſimple dilution is only re- 
quired, theſe are the waters. If acids predo. c 
minate, Seltzer waters are indicated. If the ac. WW 
tion of the ſolids is to be increaſed, Spaw and 5 
Bath waters inſpire the very ſoul of Iron into w 
pale languid carcaſſes, ſo does Tunbridge. If it 
toul Scarvy predominates, Scarborough and Cel. be 
tenbam conduce. In Worms, and Hieb, Harri. th 
gate has done wonders. If Scropbula taints the dil 
blood, Moffat-Hells promiſe a cure.—In Con- | 
ſumptions ariſing from tubercles, or in cafes thi 
where the aerial veſſels are choaked, Briſls mo 
penetrating ſalts have cleared the paſſages. Its WI ing 
Abſorbent Earth has corrected that acrid humor and 
which vellicates the nervous coat of the inteſ- 1 
tines. Thus has it ſtopped fluxes in which WW of | 
Opiates and Aftringents have done miſchief by mor 
ſtopping expectoration. Its native Acid has ba. L 


niſhed colliquative ſweats, and quenched that WW dom 
thirſt which is the conſtant attendant of the fre. 
Diabetes particularly, and of fevers. The blood for ti 
has thus again acquired its natural balſamic WM cools 


quality. Freſh luſtre has ſparkled in the eyes Py 


ef patients doomed to death. cally 
| Thus far of Bath and Briſtol Waters, in ge-. up to 
neral. We now proceed to account for the vi the be 
tues of their ſeveral principles; or, in oth portio 
words, to apply them to practice. ought 
| or, n 
I. Air, Its Virtues. ar, W 
f g Miners 

 Fraom Experiment, Air appears to be in Mi 


Air,. its 
Firtuts. 


ſtate. of compreſſure while it continues in water 
ſo as, readily, to eſcape on the firſt opportun 
ty. Hence, this air ſeems to exert a kind 0 
ſtruggling motion, ſo as to keep the watery 1 
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ticles at a greater diſtance, or render the whole 
ſpecifically lighter. Certain it is, the ſpecific 
gravity of water appears to be conſiderably in- 
creaſed upon the avolation of the air, tho' the 


mineral ſpirit may ſtill be left behind. Hence, 


may we infer that the uſe of air is to rarify the 
water, to render it more light and ſubtile, while 
it continues in its native form. This ſeems to 
be confirmed by experience. Water drank at 
the pump is lighter, flies up to the head, and 
diſtends the veſſels. | 

The natural heat of the body, by rarifying 
this air, widens the paſſages, and renders 1t 
more ſubtile and penetrating ; thus, by enter- 
ing the ſmalleſt veſſels, it opens obſtructions, 
and cleanfes the ſmalleſt canals. | 

The elactic quality of air may be the cauſe 
of that quickneſs, briſkneſs, and taſte, com- 
monly obſerved in waters drank at the pump. 
Lord Bacon judges that the beſt water, for 


fire, Hippocrates ſuppoſes that to be the beſt, 
for Eu; purpoſes, which ſooneſt heats and 
cools. | | | 
Pyrmont waters often break the bottles, eſpe- 
cally when they are ſet near the fire, or filled 
up to the top, For this reaſon, it is uſual to let 
the bottles ſtand a little before corking, that a 
portion of the air may eſcape. A little ſpace 
ought alſo to be left for the air, at the top. 
for, nothing ſpoils liquors ſo much as common 
ar, Wines, in caſks half empty, grow vapid. 
Mineral waters become ſluggiſh, and indolent. 


e morning, becauſe the external heat, by in- 
teaſing the internal motion, diſſipates their elaſ- 
ue parts, Dr. Shaw remarks (of Scarborough 
water. p. 143) that, tho? it retains its purga- 
tive quality after the air is gone; yet, it ſeems 

2 „not 


domeſtic uſes, which evaporates faſteſt over the 


Mineral waters ought to be drank early in 
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not to paſs ſo far into the habit of the body, 
<« nor does it produce all its effects, as when 
« drank freſh.” In ſome caſes, it is however 


more adviſeable to drink it at a diſtance, eſpe- 


cially where the viſcera are unſound. This cau- 
tion is particularly neceſſary, in reſpect of Bath 
Waters. 2 


II. SpiRIT, its Virtues. 


Taz Spir1T of Waters (by experiments ad- 

duced) is allowed to conſiſt of iron ſubtilized, 
By mineral ſpirit we underſtand an elaſtic fluid 
blended with the ſulphureous parts of minerals, 
and which pervades the bowels of the earth, ſo 
as to become the animating principle of mineral 
waters. This is the doctrine of Boyle, Hoff 
man, Becher, Liſter, &. 
As for the virtues of the other principles, 
we can account no otherwiſe than by examining 
the ſubſtances of which they are found to con- 
ſiſt; ſo, for the virtues of the Spirit, we con- 
fequently have recourſe to the knowen properties 
of iron. The irony particles found in Bath 
waters, bear, it is true, but a ſmall proportion, 
in point of ſaturation, to the common ſhop- 
compoſitions. Natural ferrugineous waters are, 
for this very reaſon, preferable to ſhop tinctures 
or ſolutions, juſt as far as the works of almigh- 
ty chemiſtry exceed imperfect artificial dulco- 
veries. 

The medicinal virtues of Spirit, or, in other 
words, iron ſubtiliſed, are allowed to be de- 
obſtruent, and ſtrengthening. To this ſpirit l 
is owing, that the waters do not cool or weaken 
the body, but rather heat, and invigorate; 10 
as to increaſe the appetite, raiſe the pulſe, and 


give a roſy colour to the cheeks, This is the 
prince 


Spirit, its 
Virtues. 
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principle that cauſes them to paſs ſo nimbly, 
open obſtructions, and throw off peccant humors. 


When this principle comes to be loſt, (as has 


indeed happened to many ſprings,) the moſt 
celebrated mineral waters loſe their credit, and 
fink to the condition of common water. Thus 
far, of the Spirit; we now proceed to the vir- 
tues of iron ſubſtantially found in Bath Waters. 


III. Irox, ts Virtues. 
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Ixox is abſorbent, it ferments with acids, ron, its 
and blunts them to ſuch a degree as to render Virtues. 


them imperceptible. This fermentation increaſ- 
es according to the quantity of the ore, and the 
degree of acidity. Filings of iron taken into 
the ſtomach occaſion belchings, like thoſe cauſed 
by ſulphureous waters. When the ſtomach does 
not abound with acidity, they diſſolve not eaſi- 
ly, but clog the ſtomach. They ought there- 
fore to be mixed with Rheniſn wine. All the 
ſolutions of iron are ſtrongly ſtyptic. With 
infuſions of moſt aſtringents, it turns black as 
ink. | | 
Salt of iron coagulates the ſerum of new 
drawen blood. This is not to be uſed as an 


argument againſt its uſe; for, in perſons who 


have taken chalybeates for ſome time, we ob- 
terve their excrements black; and, on diſſecti- 
on, we have obſerved the Tunica villoſa, in the 
lame manner, changed to black, but no altera- 
tion in the LaFeals, or any way beyond the 
Primae Viae. Hence may we infer, that it does 
not enter the blood, but ſeems to undergo a 
precipitation in the firſt paſſages, by which it is 


conſiderably deprived of its aſtringency. This | 


change is not proper to iron alone, it is com- 
mon alſo to moſt aſtringents. Its aſtringency 
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* 


is diſtinguiſhable by its taſte; it always occafi 


ons a nauſea, ſometimes a vomiting. Hence 
we learn its ſtimulus, which is greatly increaſ. 


ed by its weight. Its corroborating quality is 


not a little, increaſed by the belchings which it | 


occaſions; for, thereby it either generates, or 
rarefies the air, which communicates an elaſtic 
force to our ſolids, whereby they are aſſiſted in 
their functions. | | 

In practice, iron is preferable to ſteel, as it 


is to all other metals. Its abſorbency, aſtrin- 


gency, and ſtimulancy, are eaſily demonſtrat- 
ed. It is alſo attenuant, and aperient, It is 
therefore uſeful in all diſorders which take 
their riſe from acidity in the firſt paſſages, ſuch 


as Hypachondriac and Hyſteric Cacbexy, Quortan 


Agues, Dropſies, Werms, Qbftruftions of the Men- 


| ſes, and Immoderate diſcharges, Jaundice, Flur 
Albus, Diarrhaeas, and Heemorrhages. In chro- | 


nical diſorders, it is the ſheet-anchor. 


Every corner of the iſland abounds with cha. 


lybeate-waters vulgarly and improperly ſo call. 
ed; for, on examination, we find that fuch wa- 
ters contain a very fine crecus of iron-ore ful- 
pended in the watry fluid. This 1s none other 
than that yellow oker which paints the ſides of 
our Baths of a ycllowiſh hue, and which dyes 


the rills which flow from ſuch ſprings. Fer- 
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beates are indicated, next te Mineral Waters, 
| iron, in ſubſtance, is [preferable to every hu- 


man preparatian. 8725 

| IV. SaLTs, their Virtues. 

SALTS comprehend that claſs of minerals Salts,their 
n which melts with heat, tunns ſolid, hard, and Virtues. 


friable with cold, is ſeluble in water; by eva- 
t poration, may again be reduced to their origi- 
1 nal form; and are generally pellueid and pun- 
. gent to the taſte. Water frozen puts on the 
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1 form of a ſalt. Boerhaave, in his chemical 
0 lectures, was wont to ſay, that it differed only 
h from ſalt in its inſipid property, and its facility 
* in diſſolving. | | | 
. There are various ſalts, Marin, Gemm, Com- is 
* nun, Glauber. Ammon. Nitr. Alumen. Borax, Vi- 5 
. Vialic, &c. In that chapter which treats Of ibe 5 


* 
8 


Contents of Bath Water, we have diſcovered a falr 
5 of the nature of Borax, and a Marine. In that 
1. Chapter which treats Of tbe Contents of Briſtol- 
6; Water, we have diſcovered the allaliue baſis of 
if. ſea ſalt. Both waters partake of the Univer/al 
er Vitriolic Acid. To the virtues of theſe my pre- 
of {nt reſearches are chiefly confined. 
es Moſt Salts are comprehended under the two 
r. WI general heads of Sal Marin, Sal Gemm, or Sal 
1e Foffile. The firſt comprehends all ſorts of ſea 
ul alts, however extracted, the ſecond all thoſe dug 
by out of the earth; and, becauſe ſome imagine 
ice chat the ſea derives its taſte from the latter, we 
er, begin with that. | 
me . Sal Gemmae is a white hard pellucid cryſtal- Sal. Cem. 
d- ne ſubſtance, of a more acrid penetrating taſte 
fa- than common ſalt produced from mines, the 
ill, Wl "oft noted of which are thoſe in Poland and 
y- £4/2/onia, The former have been open ever 
tes | | W464 ſince 
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Sea ſali. 


They efferveſce neither with acids nor alkalies, 


Borax. 


ons, but paſs off plentifully by urine, as the 


out ſtipticity or ſmell. It is eaſily diſſolved by 
fire, hardly by air. It 1s now univerſally agreed 
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ſince the year 1252; ſome ſay they are 180 fa. 


thoms deep. Such quantities have been dug i 
up as to leave a cavern which admits of ſpacious F 
ſtreets, and regular buildings, ſufficient to con- it 
tain a little common wealth which never ſee; at 
the ſun. XY] | lo 

Sal Commune Maris conſiſts of white cubi- it 
cal cryſtals not ſo ſolid as the former, tho? re- It: 
ſembling it greatly in taſte, not quite ſo pene- cy 
trating, rather a little bituminous: Thus ſalt i; on 
extracted from ſea-water by evaporation, with 17 


a mixture of animal ſubſtance. Rohault's PH. 


fics explain the method. There are ſalt lakes po 


which yield ſalt in the ſame manner. Sal Ma. it 
rin, and Sal Gemmae diſſolve in the ſame it 1 
quantity of water; in diſtillation, they afford the viti 


ſame acid; either makes a menſtruum for gold. 


Warm water diſſolves no more ſea ſalt than cold. 
Their virtues are the ſame. They heat, din, 
cauſe thirſt, increaſe the circulation, ſtrengthen 
the ſolids, attenuate the fluids, quicken the ap- 
petite, promote urine, and perſpiration, pre- 
vent putrefaction, and, if given in quantity, 
open the belly. They enter the lacteals, and 
take the whole round of circulation. Mixed 
with the blood, they prevent its coagulation, 
nor are they to be altered by any of its functi- 


taſte may diſcover. 0 
Bor Ax is a white cryſtalline ſalt, in colour 

much reſembling alum, in ſmaller oblong pieces, 

of a penetrating nitro- ſaline urinous taſte, with- 


to be a native mineral ſalt extracted from its 
proper ore, brought hither in pieces of a gre7- 
iſn colour, clammy or greaſy to the touch, 

| 15 | found 
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in ſome places of: Hes. te 
As far as its virtues have been diſcovered, 
it may be ſaid to be aperient, ſtimulant, and 
attenuant, particularly uſeful in promoting the 


found in the mountains of White Tartary, and 


J 


lochia, menſes, and urine. Mixed with blood 
it dilutes 1t, and ſeems to volatize the fluids.- 


Its ſpirit diſcovers neither acidity nor alkaleſcen- 
cy, nor can an acid be got from it by diſtillati- 
on, according to Lemery, Memoirs de Þ Acad.” 
1728 and 29. 4 


VITRIOL is a ſaline metallic ſubſtance com- 7;:-:21.- 


poſed of an acid and a metal. This acid, when 


it meets with an earth, makes an alum; when 


it meets with a metal, it corrodes it, and forms 
vitriol. ; . #4 


Their virtues are ſtyptic and aſtringent. By 


ſtrengthening the fibres, they prove diuretic, 
are very nauſeous, and ſo emetic. Being too 
rigid to circulate thro? the veſſels of worms, 
they deſtroy them. They cicatrize more pow- 
erfully than alum. Quercetanus was ſo be- 


witched with vitriol, that he believed it con- 


tained the virtues of the whole Pharmacopoeia. 


Our ſubject leads us only ſo far as it claims in 


natural dilution. | | 
GREEN VITRIOL is produced by the mixture 
of an acid ſulphureous ſpirit with an irony ſub- 
itance. Moſt mineral waters contain a quanti- 
ty of irony matter; when therefore the ſubtile 
unrverfal acid ſulphureous exhalations, in riſing 
up, meet with irony particles, they unite them- 
(elves thereto, and thus produce a vitriolic prin- 
eiple, of a texture proportionable to the uni- 
on. All the ſimple as well as fermented ve- 
getable acids mix naturally and kindly with 
Bath and Briſtol waters. This vitriolic princi- 
ple is the medium which keeps the other prin- 
| ciples 
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HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRTUES, 
ciples united, that powerful inſtrument, with- 
out which all the reſt were effete. This Acid 


it is that ſubdues that hydra of a fever which, 


in many diſeaſes, expends the natural nouriſh- 
ment in unnatural . ſecretions. ' Acids have, in 
all ages, been uſed as Antifeptics, Late expe- 
riments have only corroborated what antient 
experience had ditcovered. 159 [+ 
Oxycrate was the Panacaea of Hippocrates, 
In his Commentaries on this divine author, Dr, 


Glaſs inculcates the uſe of Vinegar. Boerhaave 


(De morbis ex alcalino ſpontanea) lays, Curatib per- 
Icitur alimentis e e aceſcentibus, vel jam aci- 
dis, ſapis acetoſis.---In the Coufluent Small-Pox, 
Sydenham acidulated the drink with Spirit of 
Vitriol.----Mead (in the Confluent Small-Pox) 


fays, Ex hoc genere praeftantiſſima funt Cortex Pe- 


ruvianus, Alumen, et Spiritus, qui Oleum dicitur 


Vitrioli. At one time, the Malignant putrid 


Fever employed the pens of Huxham and Prin- 


gle, Phyſicians fignal for medical ſagacity. With- 
out perſonal knowledge, or correſpondence, they 
hardly differ in hiſtory, cauſe, or cure; a ma- 
nifeſt proof that nature appears the fame, in 
every age, to thoſe who rationally trace her 
paths. In the eyes of both, Acids are the true 
Antiſeptics. | 

Dr. Pringle made ſeveral experiments to aſ- 
ſcertain the antiſeptic quality of Salts. After 
having ſhowen that alkaline -falts do not pro- 
mote putrefaction, he proceeds (page 376, 


Edit. t.) to examine other ſalts, and, by com- 


paring them with the ſtandard Sea-falt, of all, 


the weakeſt Antiſeptic, he found the ratio 


as follows, | i 
% nent; | 
Sal Gemmae = - 14 
Tartar vitriolated - - 2 


r —— nnd 


—— 
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| Crude Sal Ammon — 3 
Nitre © — — — 4 + 
Borax 12 + 
Alum ' ——— #30 + 
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12 EAkx rns, their Virtucs. 


In different arts, Earth has different accep- gare, / 

tations. Earth, in the chemical language, de- their Vir. 4 

; notes a ſubſtance which every ſimple affords, luer. 1 
: cdiſſeluble neither by fire nor water. Earths #7 
mixed with water, ſeparate, turn ſoft, are ſome- ix 
- times ſuſpended in it, then again fall down like i 
. mud, leaving the water clear, without commu- 9 
f nicating any tincture. Theſe are called Argil- * 
) lae. There is another ſpecies of Earth, which, F4 
- put into water, neither crumbles nor 2 1— 5 
r tates; and, tho' they imbibe a conſiderable ; Y 
4 quantity of it, yet they ſtill retain their former 1 
. figure and conſiſtence. Theſe are the Cretaceae. 1 
„ The former are moderately aſtringent and i 
y drying. They blunt acrimony, abſorb humi- 7 
1 dity ; with acids, they acquire a fort of vitrio- 'M 
In lic quality; hence they ſtrengthen lax inteſtines, 7 
er reſtore the tone of the fibres, and thus avail in it 
Ie many diſeaſes of the firſt paſſages. Their alexi- OF 
pharmic quality is a creature of fancy ; nor are 1 

1 they of any other uſe in malignant fevers than 8 
er by inviſcating, or ſheathing acrid particles, not | 


l 


. 
* 
7 

* 


0- even the boaſted Boles of the ſhops; for they 
b, enter not the lacteals. The Terrae Lemniae, Si- 


5 
17 


n- lfiacae, Melitae, Lignicenſes, &c. are much com- ; 5 
ll, WW mended by Dioſcorides for virtues which we 7 
tio have great reaſon to ſuſpect. Common clay, 0 


or Fullers earth, freed from ſand, afford an 

and fpirit, and may claim the ſame virtues. 
The Cretaceae are antacid and abſorbent. This 

explains all their effects. They are uſeful in all 
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HISTORY, ANALYSIS; and VIRTUES; 
diſcaſes ariſing from the corroding acrimony of 
humors the in firſt paſſages, or laxity of fi- 
bres. By their abſorbent quality, they deſtroy 
acids; and, with them, turn either to a vitrio- 
lic or aluminous nature; hence commended in 
Heart-burns, Diarrhaeas, &c. Experiments de- 
monſtrate this; for we ſee them efferveſce with 


acids. Mixed with ſtale beer, it becomes ſweet, 
If the hops are overcome by acids, chalk reſtore; 
the bitterneſs, but turns vapid if not ſoon uſed, 


Chalk calcined affords a calx viva, that: of the 
Diſpenſatory. Tournefort affirms that chalk 
heats water, I never made the Experiment. 


VI. SULPHUR, ts Virtues. 


_ SvipnvR is a mineral fuſtble in a ſmall de- 
gree of heat, volatile in a ſtronger, inflamma- 
ble, emits a blue flame, and a ſuffocating va- 
por. Sulphur opens the belly, and promotes 
inſenſible perſpiration; it paſſes thro* the whole 
habit, and manifeſtly tranſpires through the 
pores, as appears from the ſulphureous ſmell 
of patients who uſe it, as alſo from tinging 
ſilver, in their pockets. It is a celebrated re- 
medy in cutaneous diſorders, internally and ex- 
ternally applied. It prevents the purulent dia- 
theſis of the blood. It is antiſeptic, it prevents 
the inteſtinal motion of animal fluids, and fer- 
mentation of vegetables. It corrects ſaline acri- 
mony, preſerves the tone of the ſolids, and 
increaſes ſweat, as well as perſpiration. It con- 
tains moſt of the virtues of the Balſam of Gi 
lead, it preſerves the tone of the veſſels with- 
out making them rigid or flexible. It pro- 


motes expectoration, and heals ulcers of thc 


jungs. Ir is alſo an Anthelmintic. By the 


mixture of ſulphur, mercury becomes 1nac-.| 
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tive; when antimonial or mercurial medicines 
exceed in operation, ſulphur abates their vio- 
lence 3 it checks the higheſt ſalivation, but, ne- 
ver ought to be adminiſtered in caſes at- 


tended with inflammation. Arſenic is rendered 


almoſt innocent by mixture with ſulphur. This 
we have ſeen confirmed by that Experiment 
made to diſcover the exiſtence of ſulphur in 
Bath waters. For, as we there obſerved, it is 
well known, that Arſenic will always attract ſul- 
phur, be the quantity never ſo ſmall. 

Hence we infer, That ſhould a ſmall propor- 
tion of arſenic adhere»to the ſulphur, it, poſ- 
fibly, may not, hence, receive any poiſonous 


quality. 


VII. Wares, its Virtues. 


Nox is the ſimpleſt water deſtitute of medi- y 
cinal virtues. By its moiſture, thinneſs, or ra- 7:r:ae-. 


refaction, it is wondrouſly ſerviceable in pre- 
ſerving and reſtoring health. It diſſolves thick 
viſcid humors, dilutes morbific falts, and diſ- 
charges coagulations. 

The fountains at Schlenſingen, Bebra and Oſte- 
rode, contain no other principle than the ſim- 
ple fluid. They have nevertheleſs ſignalized 
their virtues in the Stone, Gravel, Scurvy, Rheu- 
matiſm, c. St. Winifred's Well in Fliniſbire 
is, of itſelf, a natural curioſity: without inter- 
miſſion, or variation, it raiſes above a hun- 
dred tons of water in a minute. This water is 
void of every mineral particle, tho' it rifes in 
the midſt of hills abounding with minerals. It 
poſſeſſes an uncommon portion of the Spiritus 
Rector, by ſome called Spiritus Mundi, or Uni- 
verſalis. The Malvern Waters, as I am told, 
are of this ſort. - 15 | 
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The Circulation of the blood preſerves the bo- 
dy from corruption. Animal juices. prove cor- 
ruptible in a ſtate of warmth, reſt and moiſture, 
Io preſerve the circulation of balmy juices, it 
is neceſſary that the blood ſhould be continu- 
ally refreſned by an aereal, elaſtic, ſimilar fluid. 


Water is agreeable to the animal juices. The 


blood contains two parts of ſerum to one of 


red globules. It contains beſides an aereal, 


aethereal, ſubtile principle, manifeſtly appear 


ing by its bubbling in vacuo. Nothing there- 
fore can be ſo natural to the human frame, no- 
thing can ſo well preſerve life. Water divides 
viſcous ſizy humours. It dilutes ſaline earthy 
ſcorbutic ſalts. Theſe it diſcharges by the pro- 
per emunctories or outlets of the body. 
There are ſprings hot and cold, ſays Hoffman, 
which (by the ſtricteſt examination) manifeſt not 


the leaſt ſign of mineral, and yet are highly valu- | 
able. The waters of Topliiz nearly reſemble | 


the Piperine-ſprings in Rhetia; they are extreme- 
ly hot. Tho they preſerve their native purity 
mixed with acids, or alkalies ; tho', on evapora- 
tion, they leave no ſolid ſubſtance behind, yet 
they have conſiderable virtues in diſorders ex- 
ternal, and internal. The Schlangenbad Springs 
of Heſſe contain no ſaline, earthy, irony, or 
other mineral principle that art can extract. By 
drinking and bathing, they nevertheleſs perform 
ſurpriſing cures. The waters of Wilbems-brun 
throw up abundance of bubles in vacuo; they 
neither grow thick, nor precipitate any thing 
on the addition of oil of Tartar, a ſolution of l- 
ver, or ſugar of lead. They ſuffer no change 
from the common experiments of galls, acids, 
alkalies, &c. Moſt of the cold ſprings at Bath 
are hard. Dr. Lucas examined the water 
the Mill-ſpring oppoſite to the Hot- well; he found 
it 


it ſparkle like the Poubon. It loſes none of its 
pellucidity on ſtanding open for hours. It 


weighed one grain leſs than diſtilled water. 


With acids or alkalies, it gave very ſlight ap- 

arances, &c. On evaporation it only gave 
five grains of reſiduum to a pint. The virtues 
of ſuch waters probably depend on their levi- 
ty and ſubtilty. The purer perhaps the more 


werful. | | 
. are the moſt healthy, and 


long lived. Water is the beſt menſtruum for 


diſſolving aliment, extracting chyle, and car- 
rying them through their proper canals. Wa- 
ter diflolves that viſcous ſlime which lines the 
glandular coats of the ſtomach and duodenum. 


Nor is water inconſiſtent with fruit; for in Spain, 


Portugal, and France, water is the common 
beverage, and fruit the greateſt part of diet. 
Water-drinkers are remarkable for white teeth, 
for rottenneſs of the teeth is cauſed by. the 
ſcurvy, a diſeaſe prevented by the uſe of water. 


Water-drinkers are much briſker than thoſe 
who indulge in fat ale, whoſe viſcidity blunts 


the appetite, and hebitates the ſenſes. Malt- 
liquors are fit only for men accuſtomed to la- 
bour or exerciſe. Perſons of delicate conſti- 
tutions and ſedentary lives ought to accuſtom 
themſelves to cold water, and wine. 

Water not only prevents, but it cures diſ- 
eaſes. Fevers are occaſioned by an increaſed 
velocity of the fluids, and a rigidity of the ſo- 
hds. Theſe create heat. Heat diſſipates the 
thinneſt part of the fluids. The remainder 
forms obſtructions. The blood muſt be dilut- 
ed, the heat and inflammation allayed, the ſtag- 
nating juices propelled, and the morbific mat- 
ter diſcharged. No medicine bids ſo fair for 


whele purpoles as water. By ptiſans alone, Hip- 


| pocrates 
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214 HISTORY, ANALYSIS, and VIRT URS, 
pocrates cured fevers in his days more judici 
ouſly and more certainly far than we with all 
our modern ſpecifics. He was truly the mini- 
ſter of nature. We commit violence on na- 
ture every day. ed | 
Chronical diſeaſes take their rife from ob. 
ſtructions, or foulneſs of the juices. By mine- 
ral waters, ſurpriſing cures are daily perform. 
ed. Thoſe cures are principally owing to the 
pure element. Numberleſs are the inſtances 
of waters performing cures when no veſtige of 

| mineral could be diſcovered. | 
Caſes. 1. Dr. Baynard ſays, I once knew a gen- 
<« tleman of plentiful fortune who fell into de- 
“ Cay: while he was in the King's Bench, his 
wife and children lived on bread and water. 
« Never did I fee ſuch a change. The chil- 
«.dren, who were always ailing and valetudi- 
„ nary in coughs, green ſickneſs, King's-evil, 
«. &c. now looked freſh, well-coloured, and 
« plump.“ | N 
2. He tells the ſtory of Alexander Selkirk, 
« who, from a leaky ſhip, was ſet on ſhore on 
e the deſolate iſland Juan Fernandes, where he 
lived four years, and four months; during 
Which time he eat nothing but goats fleſh, 
<<. without bread or ſalt, and drank nothing but 
„ fair water. He told me, at the Bath, where 
« ] met him, that he was three times ſtronger 
<« than ever he had been. But, being taken up 
“ by the Duke and Dutcheſs Privateers of Briſtol, 
and living on ſhip's proviſions, his ſtrength 
| left him crinitim, like Sampſon's hair; in 
„one month's time, he had no more ſtrength 
| „ than another man.” 
Conclifon, To recount the virtues of the compound 

: were to anticipate particular diſquiſitions with | 
caſes, or cures incontrovertible. From __ Fu 
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bf BATH and BRISTOL WATERS, 215 
and experience I may venture, in general, to af- 
firm That, where the diſeaſe is curable, where 
the Director knows his tools, and where the pa- 
tient co- operates, Bath and Briſtol waters are in- 
ferior to none. . 

How inelegant our preparations of iron 
compared to nature's ſolution in its own uni- 
verſal acid! Who can ſuſpend i part of a grain 
of iron in a pint of water? How harſh our pre- 
parations of oil, ſpirit, or elixir of Vitriol, com- 
pared to nature's Vitriolic Acid? If we may 
chus expatiate on the particular virtues of ſepa- 
rate ingredients, what may we not expect from 
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: the united efforts of The ON GREAT WHoLs |! 
1 How light 1n the balance are the labours of a 


1 Helmont, to the proceſſes of Almighty Chemiſtry | 
When mineral waters purge, they occaſion no 
loſs of ſtrength. When they paſs by urine, they 


my 
— — t te Rc 100% ES ra Et ae 


q cauſe no ſtrangury. When they promote per- 3 
ſpiration, they occaſion no fainting. Perſons 7 
; of all ages, ſexes, and conſtitutions, drink mi- = 
ws neral waters ſucceſsfully. With F. Hoffman we F 
* may venture to pronounce, Mineral Waters F 


. come, the neareſt, in nature, to what” has 
8 e yainly been ſearched after, an Univerſal Medi- 
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DEDUCTIONS of DISEASES, 


| Adapted to the Principles of 
Bath and Briſtol Waters 
With MEMORABLE CURES. 


CRAP t: 
Of Diſeaſes of the Firſt Paſſages 


Preantle, I N the ſecond part, I exhibited the princi- 
ples of Bath and Briſtol Waters. I account- 
ed for the virtues of theſe principles. To 
extend the nature, aud qualities of the waters, 
I adapted theſe virtues to the general cauſes of 
Cachexy. | | 53 
| Boerhaave was the firſt who reduced the Art 
of Phyſic to a rational aphoriſtical ſyſtem. In 
his treatiſe, De cognoſcendis et curandis morbis, he 
has ſelected the beauties of the antients, and re- 
duced them into order. In his Principia Med: 
cinae, Dr. Home ſeems to have improved on 
Boerhaave; he has accurately painted hiſtories 
of diſeaſes, theſe he has diſpoſed in order, and 
ſimplicity. Treading in their ſteps, it is my 
3 e purpoſe, 


BY BATH WATER. | 
rpoſe, 1. To lay down rational deductions of 
5 thole diſeaſes which, at this day, find relief at 
Bath or Briſtol; and 2. To confirm thoſe de- 
ductions by Hiſtories, or Cures ſimply related, 
and ccommodated to the meaneſt capacities. 
In this mirror, diſtant practitioners may be ſa- 
tisfied, in what caſes, Bath and Briſtol waters 
are indicated. Patients, by beholding ſimilar 


31 


hy caſes, and cures, may be encouraged to fly to 
8 the ſame cities of refuge. 
. I. Of DROLUTIT ION. | 
Fx finger of the Almighty is fairly to be 
14 traced in every member of the human 


frame, in none more ſtupendouſly perhaps than 
in thoſe organs which ſerve for Deglutition. 
Thoſe operations which conſpire to this great 
purpoſe are ſo various, Wand, and delicate, 
that nothing but almighty providence can ac- 
count for the duration of ſo exquiſite a machine 
during the period of life. If Deglutition is 
nei. hurt, digeſtion, chylification, and all the other 
unt: i mal functions ceaſe. For want of ſuſtenance, 
To nan ftarves and dies. Jam operoſa fit arte 
ers, . deglutitio, tot conſpirantes organorum adeo 
« of WI Pultiphcium & concurrentium actiones huc 
* requiruntur;z unde lacditur frequenter, varie; 


Art & ſcitur cur a cibo ſicco areant, rigeſcant, 

In nec deglutire plus valent fauces; Cur, per- 
„ he dita uvula, N e tuſſis, et ſuffocationis 
de- nminae? Cur, fiſſo velo palatino, deglutienda 
di. per nares exitum moliantur? Velum mobile 
1 on palati valvulae officio fungi narium reſpectu; 


& muſculi deprimentis, ratione pharyngis, in- 


ories . | 

we de quoque conſtat. Boerbaav. Inſtitut. Med; 

my Pag. 49. | 8 1 
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| Caſes, 


formed wonders. To facts I appeal. 


to Bath. He had conſulted a variety of phy- 


< 40, had (ſome years paſt) a ſcarlet fever; and, 


0 byſpoonfulls. Soon afterwards ſhe drank halt 


DISEASES CURED 
When the action of ſwallowing has defied the 
utmoſt reſearches of art, Bath-water has per. 


1. From Dr. Pierce we have the followine 
facts. Mr. Yarburgh a gentleman of 56, hay- 
„ing (for many years) been ap to a diff 


« culty in ſwallowing, liquids eſpecially, came 


« ſicians, who, according to their idea of the 
« diſeaſe, treated him all differently. 

«© He ſwallowed the waters with no ſmall di- 
« ficulty at firſt; but, by degrees, that obſta- 
« cle was removed. He had his neck and ftv. 
« mach pumped in the Bath. He went away 
% very much advantaged.” | 

2. Mrs. Kirby of Biſbops-Waltham, aged 


« being put into a ſweat, took cold, which 
e brought on a defluxion of cold rheum, which 
« had like to have ſuffocated her. From that 
«© time, ſhe had a more than ordinary ſtreight- 
„ neſs, with ſome difficulty of ſwallowing. Two 
or three years after, having a violent haemor- 
« rhage from both noſtrils, which, by cold ap- 
« plications, was as often ſtopped; but in March 
« 1692, falling a bleeding in the night, ſhe 
<« was blooded to a great quantity, which brought 
% on a thorough inability of deglutition. She 
« could chew, and, with her tongue, thruſt it 
back to the top of the gullet, but down 1t 
« would not go without the help of her finger 
« which often ſhe was obliged to do, for fear ol 
« ſtarving. or rg 

At firſt, ſhe hardly could ſwallow the watel 


e pint at a draught, and three pints in the morn 
<« ing, and mere. After a month's drinking 
« adviſed pumping her neck and throat. A 


cc te 


— 


„ WATER 

« ter ſix month's ſtay, ſhe went home ſo well 
« (and continued ſo moſt part of the following 
« winter) that ſhe cameagain in ſummer 1695, 
« drank and 1 as before with no ſmall 
addition to her former benefit.“ | | 

From Guidot's Regiſter we have the following. 
3. © Madam Philips of London (in a Palſy of 
the muſcles of the throat) by bathing, and 
drinking, received great benefit,” 

Tax Stomach is lab 
vomiting, heart-burn, anxiety and various other 
uneaſineſſes, ariſing from various caſes. The 
diforders of the firſt paſſages paſs generally 
under the denomination of Colics. My bu- 
ſineſs is only with thoſe which fall under the 
power of mineral water. 


« Of thoſe who drink waters on account of 


« the weakneſs of the organs ſerving for nutri- 
tion, Baccius (De Thermis pag. 111) ſays, 
« There are not a few who want corroborant 
« baths. Of corroborant, or comforting wa- 
ters the common ratio is that, by a peculiar 
„virtue, or, by equality of temperament, they 
may ſo confirm the nature of particular vif- 
« cera that they may be enabled to reject ſu- 
« perfluous humors ; of this virtue are the wa- 
* ters of Grotta, Villa ſub Luca &g. Such we 

* may pronounce the Bath waters, 5 
There are waters which have the property 
« of exſuding phlegm, viſcidities, and crudities 
G of all ſorts, Woch as the Porretanae which con- 
* tain alum, and a little iron. The Abulae are 
noted Diuretics. Salt waters generally act by 
* vomit. Thoſe waters called Atramentoſa vo- 
mit violently, ſuch as that of the Styx in Ar- 
* cadia, by which, it is ſaid, that Alexander the 
* Conqueror of the world was killed. There 
are other waters which ſtop vomiting and nau- 
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DISEASES CURED 
« ſea, iron waters eſpecially. This is one cer. 
„e tain property of the Bath waters. There are 


« acid waters, which quench thirſt, ſuch as the 
« Selter, and Briſtol waters. In all debilities 


&« of the Viſcera the antients, above all other 
« things, recommended. Exerciſe.” 

In hot affections of the ſtomach the Antients 
preſcribed Baths gently cooling, of the iron kind, 
Acid waters were alſo recommended internally, 
and externally. In dry, deſperate debilities 


of the ſtomach, they uſed tepid baths of com- 


mon ſoft water. In ſighings, they ordered cold 
water at meals. In Czolera's Galen ordered gly- 
ſters of falt water, drinking warm water. In 
the Paſſio Caeliaca, and lienteric crude fluxes, 
Celſus ſucceſsfully recommended refrigerant iron 
opening waters. The ſame were ordered in re- 
dundancies of black bile, with faburration, and 
arenation. For creating . appetite the nitrous, 
ſalt, and waters, ſuch as the Grotta were recom- 
mended. Theſe, convaleſcents and women with 


child 8 ſafely. The ſame may be fad 


of the Bath waters, but more truly ſo of Briſtol, 
Per haec itaque quae communiter nutrito- 


« ris accommodata ſunt remedia, facile Balnea 
quae ventriculum juvant, inferemus, ſays Bac- 


<« cius De Thermis pag. 112, Corroborant enim, 
# ac frigida ſimul et ſub callidae faciunt tem- 
cc 1 5 eadem balnea tam epotae, quam, in 

alneis ebibitae, et quae ex ea ortum habent 


<« affectiones, debilitatem, ac dolorem tollunt 


* ventriculi. Calidis vero harum partium intem- 
5 peramentis ſuccurrendum per balnea quae mo- 
e dice refrigerant, reprimantque, aſtrictoria fa- 
e cultate, ut, ex Ferratis, appoſitiſſima eſt F. 
% cuncella aqua in ꝑotibus, Villa Lucae, Sanclat 


7 Cy cis ad Gras, 
& Acidae 


BY BATH WATER. 221 
« Acidae vero aquae omni, id genus, calidae 
« intemperiae propriae, quales ad Aulicolum in 
« Campania &c. 1 | 
« Ubi enim confirmata intemperies vicit hu- 
« midum, ficca ac deſperanda introducitur ven- 
« triculi tabes, aquis dulcibus temperatis con- 
« ſulendum, ac per Hydrolaei fotus. Singultui 
vero per frigidam cibis ſuperbibitam, ac te- " 
+ pidam, 2 | | 
“ Choleram vero ſedant, in fine, Ficuncellae, 
&« Porretanae, Villa Lucae &c, nec minus Clyſte- 
« res ex ſalſa, auctore Galeno, | 
% Subcutiles aquas videtur probaſſe Celſus in 
« Cactiaca paſſione, ac Lienteriae fluxibus quibus 
* Grottae potiones egregie medentur, et aliae 
« ex ferri natura, refrigerantes, aſtringenteſque, 
« yacuando, ut Porretanae. NL 
Atra vero bile, in ventriculo vexatis, eae- 
« dem conſuluntur, cum Arenatione, 
Ad excitandam vero appetentiam nitratae 
„ faciunt et ſalſae, et acida privata facultate, 
* quales Grottae, quae reconvaleſcentes etiam et 
7 CO circa noxam appetere promittunt. 
* Noxam vero e diverſo Caninae famis voraci- 
* tatem cohibent Cellenſes ebibitae in Heluetiis. 
The effects of warm bathing in diſorders of 
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the viſcexa are to be ſeen in thoſe chapters which Fi 
treat of artificial and natural Baths. Suffice it bo 
here, in general, to obſerve, that in Colics, Gripes, _ 
Atrophies, Cramps and other internal diſorders, | 5 
external fomentations avail more than internal. 8 
We proceed to particular diſeaſes, and particu- 4 
hr Caſes. | | | | 3 

IT. Of DzpRaverd APPETITE, 1 


1.“ Dr. Pierce mentions the caſe of Sir Wil- Caſter, 
* liam Clark, Captain of Horſe, who, (by colds 
| R 4 \ cc and l 
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DIS EAS ES CURED 
“ and other irregularities attending winters cam. 
«« paigns) had wholly loſt his appetite. He ſup- 
« plied in drink what he was deficient in eating, 
« Theſe brought on a Cachexy, he looked yel. 


„ low in the face, reached in the morning, was 


ce tired, fainty, and ſubject to a diarrhaea. 

In this ſtate he came to Bath April 1693. 
« Willing to be well, but hating to take phy- 
« ſic, or even to drink the waters regularly, he 
« bathed ſometimes, and drank ſometimes, by 
« which he recovered wonderfully, His vomit- 
ing ceaſed, his looſeneſs ſtooped, he ate mut- 
ton, and drank ſack. His complexion clear- 
« ed, he returned to Flanders to his duty.“ 

2. Mr. Elleſby Miniſter of Chi/wrck came 

« down very faint, weak, and ſtomachleſs about 
ce the middle of April 1690. Eyery thing that 
he ate he threw up. He was withal in great 
<« pain, he could neither ſleep at night, nor fit 
<« eaſy by day. He had the jaundice alto. | 

« He drank the waters for ten days, and 
“ found no benefit, But, at length, the wa- 
&« ters opened his body, which was always co- 
<« ſtive, cleared the firſt paſſages, reſtored his 
e appetite, and abated his pains. He returned 
“ in Auguſt, and, by that trial, was fo much 
“ mended that he whoſe voice could not be heard 
, a-croſs a bed chamber, preached in our large 
e church with great applauſe,” _ 

Dr. Baynard (ſpeaking of Bath-waters) ſays 
In decayed ftomachs, and ſcorbutic atrophies, 
<< and moſt diſeaſes of the liver and ſpleen, l 
% hardly ever knew them fail.” | 

3. Madam B. a Lady of Quality loathed 
< every thing ſhe ſmelt or ſaw, ſhe was ſo weak 
that ſhe hardly could ſtand ; ſhe vomited up 


- £ every thing, ſhe took little or no reſt, her 


“ pulſe was hardly perceptible, her eyes funk, 


With 


BY BATH WATER. 


« with ructations, colic pains, hyſteric fits, and 


„ clammy ſweats. 


When I firſt ſaw her, I cue her in 
Lady Loyd's caſe exactly, when the vital 


« flame was blinking in the ſocket (by the cau- 


« tious uſe of Bath-waters, and Bitters) had 87 


« new life put to leaſe. 


„This lady was ſo very weak that at firſt 1 
gave her only two or three ſpoonfuls of wa- 
« ter, and about an hour after one ſpoonful of 


bitter infuſion, an hour after, a little more 
« water, then bitters, and ſo by. degrees, I 
brought her to bear half a pint hot from the 


pump, which ſtaid without loathing, or vo- 


« miting. 

« She now began to bear the ſmell of meats, 
« ſhe took a little chicken broth, then ate a 
little meat; and, in the ſpace of nine or ten 


« weeks, recovered fo, that when ſhe walked 
in the Grove, ſhe was pointed at, ſaying, 


«T7; _— s the Lady who was ſo weak.” 

A gentleman with a decayed ſtomach, 
5 — and pale look, ſtaggering under a load 
of nothing but ſkin and bone. From a ſtrong 
« young man, wine, women and watching had 
reduced him to a mere ſkeleton, he could not 
* ſwallow the leaſt ſuſtenance without vomit- 
(e ing. 


By the uſe of the water, and temperance, 


« he came to his ſtomach; his fleſh plumped, 


« his colour returned. In ten weeks, he was 


“as well as ever.“ 

5. From Guidot's Regiſter \ we have the follow- 
ing. « Henry Owen of Threadneedleſtreet trou- 
60 bled with an indigeſtion, wind, obſtruction of 
* urine, and tormenting pains of the bowels 
came to Bath the ſecond time, the firſt hav- 
ing proved ineffectual, where he drank only 
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DISEASES CURED. 


ee three pints far A week, and bathed fifteen 


« times in the Croſs-bath, in which he drank 
c three pints of water, and received a cure. Af. 
<« ter leaving aff, he voided a great quantity of ſa- 
e bulous matter for three months time by urine; 
% and now, from a thin conſumptive, and de- 


plored ſpectacle, he is become fleſhy, of a 


« good countenance, and laudable healthy tem- 


„ per. This account 1 had from his own 


„ mouth, February 1686.“ 

In. reſtoring the tone of ſtamachs deſtroyed 
by. bard drinking, Bath-water may truly be ſaid 
to be ſpecific. It were ſuperfluous to produce 
Examples, the fact is well known. 


III. Of Pains of the STOMACH. 


 STomacn Pains have obtained various names, 
Cardialgia, Attritio Ventriculi, Heart-burn &c. 


. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be cauſed by the action of 


_ corroſive humors on that plexus nervorum which 


covers the orifice of the ſtomach, and which 
takes 1fs riſe from the Par vagum, or eight pair 
of Wills. | | 

1. Ugulinus (De Balneis Comitatus Piſarum) 
obſerves. * Juvenis quidam ſtomachum debi- 
lem habebat, et per ingeſtionem ſaepe liente- 
„ rjas habebat, corpore macilento haemorrhoi- 
<« dibus afflicto. Hunc bene purgatum ad bal- 
% neum de Villa Luccae accedere juſſi, et con- 
« valuit.“ W 

2. Dominus Malteſta peſſime diſpoſitus erat 
4 in nutritivis, per annos xiii fuerat vexatus 2 


e fluxu ſtomachico, et fluxu hepatico; corpore 


* extenuato haemorrhoidas patiebatur, et ardo- 
* rem urinae; erat etiam podagricus. Caep! 
e ab aperativis quae ſtatim profuerunt, poſtre- 


BY BATH WATER. 
« mo juſſi ut balneum accederet, Medicis aliis 


« reclamantibus. Ivit et mire convaluit.“ 


3. From Pierce we have the following Caſes, 
and firſt of his own wife. She had long been 
« ſubject to pains in her ſtomach, ſhe had the 
« adyice of all the Phyſicians who attended the 


Court hither, and all to no purpoſe. She had 


« been naturally ſubject to a conſumption, and 
« was worn out by pain. 

« She began theſe waters at laſt, and went on 
« with that ſucceſs, that, in a little time, ſhe 
« began to be at caſe, and was at length freed 
« from her pains; ſhe recovered her loſt appe- 


e tite, gathered fleſh and ſtrength, and conti- 


« nued free from her returns of pain longer 
« than after any courſe of phyſic ſhe had taken 
« before. Whenever ſhe found any bodings of 


« pain, ſhe applied to the waters at any ſeaſon, 


« and found her cure.” 7 

4. Sir Willoughby Aſton was violently 
« ſeized with this Cardialgia, and finding no 
no relief in the country, he was hackney away 


« to Tunbridge- wells by an eminent phyſician of 


„London. Theſe increaſed his pain ſo that he 
« ſeemed to be inwardly convulled, 8Þ|__ 

« He came into my houſe on the twelfth of 
« September 1690, his torture was ſo great that 
he was forced to take anodynes, and that fre- 
« quently. Without any other preparation than 
« an anodyne the firſt night, he drank three 


<« pints next morning, which, after a while, 


* was increaſed to two quarts, or more. In one 
“ week he had manifeſt abatement of his pain, 


and, in a month, was perfectly well.” 5 
5. Sir James Ruſhot came to Bath in No- 


« vember 1760. Beſides violent pains he com- 


Y. * of ſour corroding eructations, which 


* he compared to vinegar, oil of vitriol, and 


& aqua 
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DISEASES CURED 
% aqua fortis. Long had he been troubled with 
<« jt, and much had been done for it, all 
<« to no purpoſe. He brought down directi. 
« ons and medicines with him from Town. 
« The waters paſſed well enough, he had ſome 
c degree of abatement of pain. After about 
<« three weeks, they began to diſcharge quanti- 
« ties of aduſt choler by ſtool, which alarming 
« his family, they applied to me. I encou- 
e raged the flux, as by it, I found his com- 
cc plaints abated. Thus he recovered.” 
6. From Guidot's Regiſter we have the follow- 
ing. George Kelly of Covent-Garden, Barber, 
« aged 23, had been long afflicted, and almoſt 
« worn out by eng pains in his ſtomach 
« and guts, with a hectic fever. 
le drank the waters fourteen days from 
« three pints to eight, and, at a fortnight's end, 
received conſiderable benefit. He bathed 
* four times, and, in one month's time, was 
« perfectly reſtored,” | 5 
7. Eight, or nine years ago, Mr. Hone of 
« London, Painter, came down for belching, 
« flatulency, indigeſtion, and total loſs of appetite. 
« By drinking the waters, his complaints va- 
* niſhed almoſt the very firſt week. He conti- 
„ nued however to play with the waters five 
+ weeks longer, returned well, and continues 
to this day.” 5 5 
8. Mr. Jackſon of London, Iriſh Linnen- 
« Merchant, came down about the ſame time, 
and with the ſame complaints, he found a 
& curealmoſt as ſoon.” “. es 

9. At the requeſt of my worthy friend Dr. 
« Campbell of Hereford, I viſited Mr. John 
* Campbell, ſurgeon, and man-midwife at Sut- 


La 
* 


ce ton near Chippenham, aged ſeventy, of an ex- 


« cellent conſtitution, and regular life. 


« Hi 


A 
A 


60 
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BY BATH WATER 

« His Tunica albuginea, nails, and ſkin were 
yellow, ſo was his urine. He had been fub- 
ject to Agues. His Stomach had loſt its di- 
geſtive, and expulſive faculties. For a week, 

or two, his food lay quiet, and yet he had a 
ſtool almoſt regularly once a day. When his 
ſtomach was quite diſtended, he felt a ſenſe of 
weight, preſſure, and uneaſineſs for ſome 
days. Theſe were ſucceeded by racking pain, 
violent reachings, and exceſſive ſhakings, or or 
rather ſhiverings, which terminated in pro- 
found ſleep. After the paroxyſm, the yel- 
lowneſs, and itching was univerſal. The laſt 


continued, the reſt diſappeared in a few days. 


1 recommended the Bath-waters. His 
hopes, and wiſhes were for death. Much 
3 his inclination, I forced him into my 

aiſe, and conducted him to Bath. With- 


out preparation, I put him upon drinking 


the waters, firſt, in ſmall quantities, gradu- 


ally increaſed. His intermiſſions were longer, 


his appetite, {peri and hopes, increaſed. 
His paroxyſms however returned. 


Deſpairing of cure, and tired of life, he 


would go home at the- end of ſix weeks. He 
drank the waters at home, a pint twice a day 


with forty drops of Elix. Vitriol. acid, always 


once, ſometimes twice a day. The effects 
are extracted from his Letter of date Nov. 
4. 1761. no before me.” © For the fir(t 


Pk tr two or three ſevere attacks. . My fits 


then abated, until they quite ceaſed. The 


univerſal itching continued for months. Now, 


I am well; my urine has been natural a great 
while. I have a very good appetite, which [I 


check as you deſired, I now and then venture 


on a wing, or breaſt of a fowl, I long for 


meat. My waters, and my drops, I conti 


e, 
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ce appetite, my digeſtion was extremely weak, 
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e tinue, and reſolve fo to do (God willing) 
through the winter. I have changed your 


opening tincture for Sal Ab/ynth. and Mercur. 


I have had 


e dulcis, which are more agreeable. 
In other re- 


„ two ſevere bouts of purging. 


* ſpects I am as well as a man of my time of 


e life can be, for which, though you forced me 
“ to my cure, be pleaſed (Worthieſt Sir) to 
e accept of the thanks of your moſt obliged 


% humble Servant, 
& John Campbell.“ 


10. © Miſs Davies was ſent down from Lon- 


* don for an acidity and pain in her ſtomach. 


«© She found relief the very firſt week.-—The 


e laſt four took not ten ſhillings worth of me- 


„ dicine among them.“ 

11. The Reverend Mr. Simons of Kent de- 
livered me the following hiſtory which he de- 
fired ſhould be publiſhed. «© About the mid- 


«© dle of September 1760, I was firſt taken ill 


« with a pain in my bowels, and, in a day or 
P 7 


„ two, it became moſt excruciating. Nothing 


&« paſt through me; but, in a few days, theſe 
« ſymptoms were removed by the aid of medi- 
I remained however totally without 


and I had, at times, great pain in my ſto- 
« mach. By change of air, exerciſe, and me- 
« dicine, I got rid of my pain, but the want of 
« appetite, and digeſtion {till remained, fo that 
] became much emaciated, and ſo weak that, 
<« at times, I was like to faint away. 

In December I came to Bath, and began to 


« drink the waters. The pain of my ſtomach | 


« returned; I continued nevertheleſs to drink 
&« them, and was taken with a violent yomit- 


« ing, which was relieved by medicine. I con- 


« tinued 


3 
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tinued the waters, and rode out in a chaiſe, 
in which I was very ill. 8 

« In a few days, my appetite returned, and 
« my pains left me, and returned no more. I 
continued nevertheleſs to drink the waters 
« for ſix weeks at that time, and returned next 
« Nevember to confirm my cure. I drink them 
« now, and (thanks to God and the waters) in 
very good health.“ . 


— 
8 


La 
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IV. Of theBitiovs Col ie. 


Tux Bilious colic is a violent pain which be- 
gins with a fever that laſts a few houfs. The 
bowels ſeem to be tied together, or purſed up 
and perforated as it were with a ſharp-pointed 
inſtrument. The pain abates and comes on again. 
In the beginning the pain is not ſo certainly fix- 
ed in one place, nor the vomiting ſo frequent, 
the belly yields with leſs difficulty to purgatives. 
But, the more the pain increaſes, the more ob- 
ſtinately it fixes in one place, the vomiting 
returns the oftener, and the belly is more co- 
ſive, till it generates at. length into an Iiac 
Paſſion. 1 5 | 
This diſorder is diſtinguiſhed from a fit of D;/irmnce 
the Stone by the following ſigns. . betwvers a 
In the Stone, the pain is fixed in the kidney, 7 pon 
and extends from thence along the ureter to 3 
the teſticle. 28 | Stone. 
In the Colic, it ſhifts and ſtraitens. the belly, 
as if it was bound with a girdle. 
In the Colic, the pain increaſes after eating. 
In the Stone, it rather abates, 


The colic is more relieved by purging and vo- 
miting than the Stone. 0 3 


In 


2 30 
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In the Stone, the urine is at firſt clear and 


thin, but afterwards lets fall a ſediment, and 
afterwards gravel and ſmall pieces of ſtone. 


In the Colic, the urine is turbid from the be. 


ginning. 


In Biſorders of the Inteſtines Baccius declares 


the power of mineral waters, pag. 114. Per. 
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tinent autem ad Inteſtinorum affectiones tam 
jure potus quam balnei omnia quae paulo an- 
te ad nutritionis inſtrumentorum tutelam ci- 
tavimus. Galenus (De ſan; tuenda) inter de- 
lectoria medicamenta, enumerat uſum aqua- 
rum ſponte manantium, leniter evacuantium, 


ad meſaraicarum obſtructiones, ſimulacque 


corroborandum. Talis Plaga, et Funcaria ad 
Baias quae excrementa abſtergunt, aperiunt 
obſtructa, et refrigerant. Efficactores aencae, 
Grottae imprimis, et Porretanae ex alumine, 
et ferro nobiles Abulae. 1 

« In Dyſentericis cruciatibus revocant hodie 
fere omnes de morte ad vitam Aquae Salmaci- 
dae, ſervanturque in longinquas regiones ad- 
latae, toto anno, incorruptae. Harum antiqua 
laus eſt a ſalis natura, atteſtante Cor. Celſo. 
In Dyſentericis muriam quam aſperrimam ſua- 
det Temiſon. Muria (inquit Dioſcorides) Dy- 
ſentericis infunditur, etiam ſi nomae inteſtina 
corripiant. Eadem teſtatur Plinius, et etiam 
Paulus dicens Muria et portulacae ſuccus dyſen- 
tericis convenit. Notum in Dyſentericis cu- 
rari nonnullos harum potu in principiis, at- 
fectu ſciz. non admodum acri, nec cruento. 
Porro, ubi nomae apparuerint, i. e. cum ma- 
nifeſta eroſione, et purulentis excrementis, na- 
turam ſignificat tunc pus movere, ac con- 
coctionem moliri, juvandamque abſterſione, 
et exſiccatione per has aquas. Memini hic 


Romae Alex. Fortunatum medieum, pro ha- 
| ; &« rum 


BY BATH WATER: 
« rum aquarum penuria, Dioſcoridis exemplo 
« donafſe urinam humanam quam recentem, et 
« in clyſteriis, et in potibus, idoneo ſucceſſu, 
« quod, ea ratione non damnaverim. | 

« Caeterum plurimae, id genus, aquae ver- 
« mes ingeneratos enecant, extruduntque, max- 
« 1me amarae omnes, acres, ac fortes, quales ex 
« atramenti materia in Volaterrano &c. 

« Flatibus vero ex intimis inteſtinorum diſ- 
« cutiendis, ut in Colica uſu venit, ac in Lei 
« cruciatibus, praedictarum potus non medi- 
« ce operantur, item clyſteribus, torſione prae- 
« ſertim infeſtante. Efficaciſſima Agua Aponi, 
« Aſculanae, Lucanae, Caiae, Aquiſgrani, Cellen- 
« /z5 &c. bituminoſae, ſalſa, omnes ubicunque 
« terrarum, pro calido fomite actuali, digeren- 
« tes, de diſcuſſoriae. Colicae Alexander Tral- 
* lianus exhibet Thermales aquas quae evacu- 
ant, et calfaciunt et item Avicenna xvi. tertii. 


« Siccae vero intemperiei, ut ſiccantia et cali- 


da balnea improbantur, ita balneis dulcibus 
« utendum, et ex herbis emolientibus, hydro- 
« laewm, et oleum. Porro diſcuſſorii balnei 


« vice artificialia aliquando ſufficimus ut Vapo- 


« rarii uſus, atque olei, vel hydrolei, ſolio te- 
« pente, fi faeces indurentur, vel ſicca alvi in- 
* temperie pendeat dolor. | | 

_ « Frigidis vero intemperiebus ſatis calorifica 
* faciunt, competent uſu.” 


1. From Dr. Pierce's Bath Memoirs we have the Casi. 


following Caſes. Mr. Collins Woolrich Apo- 
* thecary of Shrew/bury, was ſeized with tortur- 
* ing pains in the ſtomach, bowels, and back, 


ſucceſſively, for the ſpace of ten hours, and 
then ceaſed of a ſudden. The next night it 


began and ended as before, and ſo day after 
day from ſix at night till four in the morning 
* from the ninth of * 3, till May, 

| „ 8 
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ing conſtantly, his paroxyſm continuing ten 
hours, all which reduced him to great weak. 


e ther pains nor vomitings, yet he . on drink- 


« when finding ſome diſpoſition to it, he re- 


4 operation of lithotomy. When the ſtone was 
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„ when the warmth of the ſeaſon keeped of 


Lad 
* 


the diſorder till September following, when i 


began as before, and ſo year after year (ex. 


* 
* 


cepting 1686) for ſeven or eight months to- 
gether, during which time he was neceſſitat- 
« ed to vomit about an hour and a half after eat. 


Lo 
* 


« neſs, languor and diſpiritedneſs. 

« By Dr. Baynard's advice and mine, he im- 
« mediately began the waters, for he had been 
ſufficiently prepared at home. After the ſixth 
« morning he perceived a ſudden and manife! 
« removal of a load from his ſtomach into his 
« lower bowels, and preſently had a large di 


charge by ſtool. From that day he had nei. 


La 
* 


< ing the waters for a month at leaſt. 
He kept free from any return til 1691, 


ec turned in Auguſt, and drank them with tlic 
« ſame ſucceſs; for it returned not again til 


September 1693, when he came hither again, 
« and was relieved the third time. 


« He hath been here the two paſt ſeaſons for 
ec prevention, and 1s reſolved ſo to continue to 
<« do as long as it pleaſes God to grant him 
« ſtrength. This is the patient's own account 
delivered verbatim, this laſt ſeaſon 1695.“ 

2, << Captain Wilkinſon of Brewer-ſtreet, Agen. 
% had, for many years, been a martyr to tx 
« fone and bilious colic. After thorough trial 
« of all pretended Solvents, and emaciated by 
« inceſſant pain, he chearfully ſubmitted to tht 


« extracted, he told the ſurgeon that he woul 
« willingly ſubmit to a ſecond cutting, it, Y 
© that, he could be cured of his colic. E. 


“ vomit 
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vomitings were then fo inceſſant, that his ſto- 


mach could keep nothing. In this conditi- 
on he was tranſported to Bath; where, for 
ſome time, he threw up Bath Water, and eve- 
ry thing elſe. By degrees however the wa- 
ter prevailed. His ſtomach bore a little food, 
he gathered ſtrength. His paroxyſms con- 
tinued however to return now and then as 
uſual. * The harbingers of the fit were ting- 
ling and involuntary motions. of his knees. 
To theſs ſucceeded violent reachings and 
racking pains, Pills of opium he threw up as 
faſt as he ſwallowed them. Viſiting him one 


day in the fit, I enquired whether opiate 


glyſters had ever been preſcribed. To which 
he anſwered, no. A glyſter of the common 
decoction with one ounce of the Tin#ure of 
Aſſa fetida, and forty drops of Laudanum, was 
immediately injected. In a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, he threw himſelf down on 


the bed, and ſleeped for eight hours, awak- * 


ing in heaven, as he called it. Twenty four 
hours after, the paroxyſm returned with equal 
violence. The ſame glyſter was injected, with 
the addition of twenty drops of- laudanum. 
The ſame-ſleep and eaſe inſued. Twenty four 
hours after, the ſame ſymptoms returned; he 


begged for the ſame glyſter, which procured 


not only the ſame ceſſation from pain, but a 
total cure. By perſeverance in the waters, 
he recovered complexion, appetite, ſtrength, 


and ſpirits, ſo that he lived for years a com- 


fort to all who knew him.” 

3. Lieutenant Matthews, of the ſhip of 

war Dake, delivered into my hands the follow- 

ing ſtate of his caſe, drawen by Dr. Hux- 

ham of Plymouth, the phyſician who had at- 

tended him for twelve months and upwards.— 
EO = "AD 
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He hath long been ſubject to a variety of ner. 


vous diſorders, great flatulence, coſtiveneſs, 
frequent pain, and very great acidity in the 
ay 


ſtomach. He hath lat ad ſeveral very ſe- 
vere attacks of a Bilious colic, with continual 
vomiting of ſour phlegm, and vaſt quantity 
of yellow and very green bile, great diſtenſi- 


on of the belly, pain in his loins, and diffi- 


culty of urine commonly high coloured. He 
ſleeps badly, hath very little appetite, and 
worſe digeſtion.” — To which let me add, that 
he was ſo weak when he ſet out, that he was 
obliged to be lifted into his chaiſe. 
„By eaſy journeys he arrived much recruit- 
ed by the change of air and exerciſe. With- 
out preparation I preſcribed the water in very 
ſmall quantities. His ſickneſs abated, his 
tremblings declined, his appetite increaſed, 
his ſleep returned, his ſkin changed its yellow 
hue, he galloped on the Downes every day, 
During his two months courſe, of drinking 
and bathing, he had but few returns of his 
reachings or ſickneſs, arfd theſe very tolera- 
ble. He now and then complained of heat, 
and reſtleſs nights, for which I ordered ſome 
dofes of nitre and teſtaceous powders, which, 
bringing on a gentle diaphoreſis, relieved 
him. He had been uſed to an opening pill, 
inſtead of which I adviſed him to eat halt a 
dozen china oranges, every day, and to drink 
punch made of Seville, by which his body 
was kept ſoluble. Without the help of me- 
dicine, he grew plump and jolly, complain- 
ing now and then of flying pains in his joints. 
Finding that he had formerly been ſubject to 
the gout, I adviſed him to make haſte home, 
if he choſe to be laid up there rather than at 
Bath. Hardly had he been reſted from his 
| NEG ng Jour- 
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ct journey, before he was attacked with a ſmart 
„fit, which completed his cure.” 


V. 07 the HvsT ERIC Col ic. 
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Tas Hyſteric Colic is rather a ſymptom of zz, eric 
the hyſteric paſſion, than a particular diſeaſe. It is Celic. 


accompanied with violent pain about the ſcrobicu- 
lum cordis, and a diſcharge of green humors up- 
wards, quick weak pulſe, difficult reſpiration, 

reat dejection, and ſometimes delirium. This 
fort of colic is peculiar to hypochondriac men, 


as well as to hyſteric women. It often termi- 


nates in a jaundice which goes off ſpontane- 
ouſly, | 


ing Caſes. 1. Mrs. Farier of Norwich, aged 
« thirty, was ſorely afflicted with this ſort of co- 
„lic. She had tried variety of regimens, to 
« yery little purpoſe. She had been ſufficient- 

* Iy vomited, and purged, | 
„L ordered her three pints of water at the 
% King's pump next morning. She enlarged 
« the quantity to four or five, When ſhe was 
* coſtive, ſhe had opening ſtomachic pills. Af- 
ter drinking ſome time, ſhe bathed, had her 
« ſtomach pumped, and was at length ſent 
away ſo well that ſhe continued free 51 vio- 
« lent pains all the following winter and ſpring. 
« She returned next ſummer nevertheleſs, to 

confirm the health which ſhe had got.“ 
Many more inſtances of Hyfteric Colics cured 
by water drinking and pumping might be pro- 
duced, but, for brevity's ſake, are omitted. 
2. From Pierce's Regiſter we have the follow- 
ing. Edward Wyke of Weſtminſter, a Gentle- 
* man much troubled with the /pleen and colic, 
came to Bath July 1688, ſo full of pain, * 
| F013 "0 


From Pierce's Memoirs we have the follow- 


aſes, 
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* ſo very weak that he went crooked He was 
| &« ſcorched with continual fever and thirſt. 
« He drank the waters as much as he could 
« bear for many days. After one month, he 
£ increaſed the quantity, and thus recovered, 
<« for which he gave public thanks in the church 
* of St. Peter and Paul.” 


VI. Of tbe Day BLty-acn. 


Dry Belly- I. MEN in health are ſometimes ſeized with ay 
ach, excruciating pain about the navel, which ſeems 
to bore as with an augre. The colour of the 
ſkin changes to pale, or yellow. After two or 
Deſcripti- three fits, the Deltoid muſcles vaniſh ſo that the 
88 humeral joint ſeems to be covered only with a 
ſkin, particularly that plump fleſhy part of the 
hand which lies upon the firſt phalanx of the 
thumb. The whole muſcular fabric decays; 
men in the vigor of life look like decrepid, lite- 
jeſs, inactive old men; their arms hang by 
their ſides like flails; nor do the legs anſwer 
their purpoſes. Sometimes the heel is firſt at- 
fected, with a ſenſe, as it were, of cold water 
poured on the part, from which it flies up thro 
the leg and thigh, fixing in the left ſide under 
the diaphragm, or in the ſtomach with vomut- 
ing, ſo that the patient ſometimes falls into 

* | | ee ee 
AEginita ſeems to be the firſt who has de- 
ſcribed this diſeaſe, in his Lib. iii. Cap. xvi. p. 
31. Senertus, Crato, Riverius, and others, take 
notice of it alſo. Franciſcus Citeſius Phyſi- 
cian to the king of France, wrote a treatiſe 
expreſly on it, by the name of Dolor Colicts 
Pictonicus, or the colic of the people of Perc 
tiers. William Bull, a native of the Weſt In. 
dies, wrote his Inaugural Diſſertation on this 4 
| * 
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ject; which he publicly defended at Leyden in the 
year 1734. With other treatiſes of thę kind 
Haller collected this, and publiſhed them to- 
gether at the Hague, A. de Haen. Medic. Ha- 
ga-Batavi. De Colica Piclonum 1745. | | 
In the year 1738, Dr. Huxham publiſhed a Hue. 
deſcriptive account of this diſeaſe, by the title of 
Opuſculum De Morbo Colico Damnoniorum. 

He enumerates all the former ſymptoms, with 
many new ones. Perduravit Colica haec epi- 
« demica ab autumno ad ver ſequens, vere au- 
« tem vigente, ſenſim abut.” He ſays it chief- 
ly raged among the poor who lived almoſt en- 

tirely on apples and cyder, of which there hap- 
pened to be an uncommon quantity in the year 
1724, ſo that the hogs were fed on apples. 

Theſe were alſo infected. Sed et hoc eti- 

am Porcorum genus male tulit pomorum in- 
„ gluviem: contabuerunt omnes, et perierunt 
« plurimi. Diuturnum cibi potuſque pomoſi 
* uſum dicam, an abuſum, caiſam fuiſſe hujus 
* morbe nullus dubito, quia neminem vidi eo 
«* correptum qui ſe his abſtinuerat:” In his 
oris morbi terminofi ſunt quaſi endemici et epidemici, 
omni fere autumno, ut olim 6ecinit Horatius, 
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Pomifero, grave tempus, anno. 


He imputes this colic to the Tartar, or eſ- 
ſential acid ſalt of the der, as he does the 
rbeumatiſm, arthritis, or gout. This laſt diſeaſe 
is no where ſo frequent among the common peo- 
ple, as in Devonſhire, where their drink is cyder 
| only. © Nec graviores penas luunt bibaces 
© Wl © Germari vino tartareo ingurgitantes quam no- 
= : ſtrates pomaceum avide perpotantes. Ibi enim 
6. et hic Arthritis morbus eſt maxime commu- 

nis: neque tot uſpiam, etiam inter plebecu- 
* lam podagra laborant, quot in Damnonia pro- 
8 4 15 vincia, 
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cc yincia, ob Pomaceum notiflima.” By continu- 
al cyder drinking, he thinks this Tqrrar ren- 
ders the blood and all the humors ſecreted from 
it acrid. | 50 5 EW 
In his Method of Cure, he condemns Bleeding, 


from woful experience. How beautiful his con- 


feſſion ! © Fateor equidem me cum antequam 
c morbi naturam perſpexeram, quibuſdam ſan- 
&« ouinis miſſionem imperaſſe; omnes enim in 
« grave animi deliquium inciderunt.” In pains 
of the back and joints he tried it, infauſto ut 
plurimum eventu; omnes fere paralytico affectu cor- 
repti vim prorſus motumque manuum perdiderunt. 
He repeats vomits, purges, and glyſters, with 
opiates, ſudoriſics, diluents, plaiſters, bliſters and 


riding. What makes particularly to my pur- 


poſe is his opinion of Water external and inter- 
nal. At ne fic quidem alvus reſpondet, to- 
« tum abdomen foveri jubeo fomento emolli. 
te ente. Hoc blando vapore abdominis integu- 
« menta penetrat, ac inteſtina ipſa demulcet, 
„ rigidas emollit fibras, eaſque nimis tenſas re- 


4 laxat. Mirandum plane ſucceſſum ſaepe no- 
« tavi ex applicatione hujuſmodi R. Rad. Alb. 


« Sen. Lin. &c. Affectus longe feliciores ex- 
« pectandi ſunt, ſi aeger in ſemicupium demitta- 
« tur ex iiſdem paratum. Haud raro profecto 
« vidi ſaeviſſimum paroxyſmum nepbriticum ſolo 
* halnei uſu derepente folutum, cum nec prae- 
e larga ſanguinis miſſio, nec laudani doſes ve- 
<« ro profeciſſent hilum. | 

Ad hunc morbum profligandum non ſolum 
« primas vias purgare neceſle eſt, diluenda eſt 
e infuper fanguinis acrimonia falina. Inter di- 


4 luentia agrroy pev TH. Ex omnibus Aqui 


© Jaudo Pyrmontenſem aut Spadanam; haec fiqui- 
© dem principio praedita chalybeato, non tan- 
tum fales optime diſſolvit, ſed et crafin fan- 
| | « guinis 


8 . * * 
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6 guinis firmat, ac fibrarum tonum roborat. 
« Qui conſenſum inteſtina inter et cutim ob- 
« ſervaverat, haud ita multum obſtuperet vi- 
« denda tum colicos dolores, tum rheumatil- 
mos, poſt ſudationem penitus fere ſublatos, 
« pro tempore ſaltem; frequenter enim ſudo- 
« res ſponte erumpentes hanc aegritudinem al- 
« levabant admodum.” In confirmation of which 
Baglivi (Cap. De Colica) lays, Colica habitua- 
« lis et endemica, 4 vino acido praefertim oriunda, 
« folis ſanatur ſudoriferis, veſpere tamen nne 
4 ſito anodyno. 

« Poſt ſudationem diluentia, prac ceteris au- 
« tem Aqua ferruginea puriſſima diu potanda, 
« ut corruptae nimirum nova puraque materia 
40 admiſceatur, ut debitus ſervetur e 
« fluor, et ejus corrigatur acrimonia.“ 

Had this judicious author been but as well 
acquainted with the principles and virtues of 
Bath-waters as he ſeems to be with reaſon, ſaga- 
city, and books, he would have found the thread 
of his labour often eut ſhort. When he has 
» peruſed the following caſes, he will (I doubt 


2 
T 
* 
a 
7 


þ, not) be convinced that Bath-waters ſurpaſs far 
. all the hopes which he judiciouſly places in theſe 
a their ſuccedaheums. I cannot however diſmiſs 
0 this Opuſculum without RY it to the 
lo peruſal of thoſe practitioners who (without think- 
e- ing, or ſtudying) give up chronical caſes as 
e- incurable, when they baffle the trifling pre- 
ſcriptions of a common ſynopſis. Is it any won- 
m der to ſee ſuch mens incurables cured by Ward? 
eſt Huxham candidly owns his ignorance, nay even 
- his blunders. His errors led him to the true 
wis practice. From the writings of the antients, 


ui and his own experience, he has eſtabliſhed a 
n- WM. Methed of Cure which nothing but the power of 
m- varm mineral waters can excel; and yet, what 
nis . ſeems 
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ſeems ſtrange indeed, though this little work 
has been publiſhed twenty three years, do 
we daily ſee patients afflicted with this very Co- 
lic whoſe caſes, miſtaken for gout, rheumatiſm, 
gravel, &c. have been treated in the antiphlo- 
giſtic deſtructive regimen. 


given up as bewitched or poſſeſſed. Bath wa- 
ter has now and then reſtored thoſe whom art 
has done its utmoſt to deſtroy. At Bath, there 
are now under my care two glaring proofs of 
the doctrine. | 1 E 

In his Praelectiones Academicae, Boerhaave 
every year exhauſted the ſubject of the Colica 
Piftonum. His aphoriſms are in every bodies 


hands, and ſo are their commentaries, yet J 


now relate the caſe of an eminent merchant of 
Amſterdam often miſerably afflicted with this 
diſorder, Mr. Chruikſhanks. © He always em- 
e ployed the beſt phyſicians of that opulent 
city; who, in ſpite of the precepts of their 
great maſter, not only interdicted opium; 
<« but, what is worſe, bled and purged as if 
e their patient had been a Flanders dray-horſe. 
« With life, and loſs of almoſt every ſenſe, he 
<* narrowly eſcaped, and once and again found 
his cure by healing hal/ams, opiates, and Batb- 
<« rater. In Holland, he hardly ever recovered of 
4 a fit in fix months. At Bath, he had one, 
« which, by balſams, opiates, fomentations, gh- 


<« ſters, ſemicupia, and Bath-water, I baniſh- | 


« ed in ten days,” | | | 
Dr. Hilary (in his Diſeaſes of the iſland of 
Barbadoes) has treated this diſeaſe rationally. 


It is ſo endemial in the Weſt-Indies, that it 


commonly paſſes by the name of The Weſt India- 
Colic. Nor can it be ſtrictly ſaid” to be ow- 


ing to the exceſs of Acids; for, ſince the com- 
| mon 


After the regular 
torture of months, miſerable cripples have been 
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BY BATH WATER 
mon introduction of weak ſour punch, this dif- 
order has been much leſs frequent in thoſe coun- 


tries than when ſweet and ſtrong punch was the 


beverage. Nay, in colic fits, it has been the 
cuſtom to drink a goblet of freſh lime juice. 
What may be # primary cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe, let him who underſtands the cauſes of 
Palfies tell. That it is occaſioned by metalline 
fumes, practice daily convinces. Let us hearken 
to Boerhaave's academical praelections. Fre- 
« quentes habui occaſiones mirabilem hunc 
« morbum videndi, et. licet non negem illum 
« ab aliis cauſis naſci poſſe, tamen frequenter 
« obſervavi in illis qui plumbo fundendo, ceruſſam 
« praeparando, terendo, &c. operam dabant. Ob- 
« ſervavi hunc morbum frequentem in opulen- 
« tis qui exquiſitiſſima vina rnagno fatis pretio 
« redemerant in ſuos uſus, forte plumbo edul- 
« corata, uti novimus olim a fraudulentis Oeno- 
« polts, in Germania factum ecfle.” | 
Univerſal conſent allows this paralyſis, pare- 
fs, remiſſio, or lameneſs to proceed from a Hei. 
cgi, Or tranſlation of morbific matter from the 
Inteftines, or rather Meſentery, by the interpoſi- 
tion of the nerves to the limbs. AEgineta's 
authority ſeems ſufficient. * Noſtris tempori- 


bus, colicus quidam dolor moleſtus fuit, ex 


quo imprimis ſuperſtites futuros artuum mo- 
* tus omnimodo privatio ſequebatur, ſeu cri- 
* tica quadam ex profundo metaſtaſi facta &c. 
In another place, he ſays, „Ex quo multis 
* quidem in epilepſiam, aliis in paralyſin ar- 
s tuum, ſuperſtite ſenſu, quibuſdam in utrum- 
g que prolapſis. Eorum qui in epilegſiam in- 
ciderunt, plures perierunt. Ex illis vero qui 
in paralyſin, plures ſervati fuerunt; tanquam 
in criſi cauſa tranſpoſita peracarias Tys arts, 
„Cap. XL111. p. 45 verſa.” This ſeems to coun- 
: tenance 
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motion. Whether this paralyſis proceeds from 


different places, and (after wonderful compli. 


| ſtant artiſts, Bath-waters have cured. I appeal to 
facts. 


DISEASES CURED 
tenance the opinion of thoſe who maintain the 
conveyance of nouriſhment by the nerves, al. 
lowing the blood veſſels to ſerve only for con- 
taining the ſtream that keeps the Avrouarw it 


tranſpoſition of morbid matter, or from that 
wonderful ſuſceptibility or ſympathy of parts, 
ſeems yet undecided, nor can 1t well be deter- 
mined. Sufficient it is for us to be inſtructed, 
that there are five pair of nerves ariſing from 


cations) diſtributed among the muſcles which 
belong to the humerus, arms, wriſt, and fin- 
gers. Sufficient it is for us to know that there 
15 a nerve which communicates with theſe five, 
together with the nerves of the /mall gutts and 
wn, corn Our bodies are, as it were, one ſheet 
of nerves. Nerves form the yery papillae which 
ſerve the purpoſes of taſte at the point of our 
tongue, and of feeling to our fingers ends. Ig- 
norants vainly place their hopes in local appli- 
cations, while thoſe who are verſed in anatomy 
{trike at the root. How beautiful that can- 
did confeſſion of that illuſtrious follower of na- 
ture Boerhaaye! 4 Well do I remember where 
<« the opinions of the antients ſtood me in ſtead, 
and (with joy) do I confeſs, that ſometimes 
have I cured palſies of the extremities, the 
« conſequences of that diſorder called the Co- 
ce lica Pidlonum, while 1 applied frifions, arc 
« matic plaiſters &c. to the abdomen alone.” 
Sufficient it is for my purpoſe to know that when 
this diſeaſe has baffled Boerhaave, and other di- 


To Pierce's Memoirs are we obliged for the 
following Examples. 1 


1. „ The 


F WATER 

1. « The Rev. Mr. Pilkinton of Lincolnſhire, 
« aged 33, lived near the fens. After a fit of 
6 ET colic,. he was crippled, and emaciated all 
« over, his hands hung like flails. OWE 

« ] put him on a courſe of drinking. He 
« ſtaid fix or ſeven weeks, went away much 
« mended, returned next year, and compleated 
« his cure.“ | 1 
. 2. Miſs Kilblewhite, afterwards Lady 
m « Kenrick, was violently pained in the bowels 
li- and limbs, joints and muſculous parts, ſo 
ch (tender that ſhe could not bear to be touch- 
in- ed. She had convulſions, and hyſteric 
ere fits. She. was withal emaciated to a ſke- 
ve, , leton. She had gone through the materia 
nd medica by the direction of the celebrated 
ect Willis. With no little labour ſhe was con- 
ich , veyed hither in a litter, poſitively againſt 
our the Doctor's opinion. 
Ig- « She was dropped down into the Bath in a 
p- kind of cradle. By the Bath, ſhe found ſome 
my caſe, but no ſtrength or ftomach. She was 
an- therefore put upon drinking. She uſed cha- 
na- hbeates, antiſcorbutics, cephalics, anodynes, cor- 
[ere dals, and byſterics. She had eaſe by bath- 
„ing in the Cro/5-Bath, and drinking. at the 
* King's-bathing-pump, but no ſtrength till ſhe 
* bathed in the Queen's, and King's. She 
came three or four years following at firſt, 


aro- then at four years diſtance, and at fix, bear- 
ne.” ing children mean while. In her total ener- 
hen WF vation, the optic nerves ſuffered with the reſt, 
di- but as her limbs came to be reſtored, ſo was 
al to ber fight ſtrengthened.” 


}. © The Lady Marchioneſs Normanby was 
ſent hither in May 1688. From a. bilious 
colic, her hips, knees, ancles, feet, arms, and 
'lngers were contracted. When her joints 

| | | attempt- 
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„ Theſe little alterations were all we dared t 
„ boaſt of after three months trial, at which 


ing ona bed in the coach. 


_« Allis. 


DISEASES CURED 
<« attempted to be ſtretched out, ſhe roared oy 
« with pain. Her ancles were drawen inwarg 

« She began with drinking. After a for: 
“ night ſhe. was put into the Croſ5-Bath. She 
« had been uſed to opiates, which when we 
&« dared to leave off, ſhe began to get ground, 
She ſuffered her legs to be laid ſtreight, and 
& to be ſet upon her feet, her ancles turned 
<« not out ſo much; ſhe began to feed herlf 


« time (the ſeaſon being hot, and therefore 
« unfit for bathing) her ladyſhip returned, h. 


„ After her return, ſhe arrived to a conf. 
% derable pitch of health, ſtrength, and actixe- 
„ neſs, to which I was an eye-witneſs the ſpring 
« following.” F 
It were tedious (adds the Doctor) to give 
C every caſe that I could inſtance on this head 
« Let it ſuffice to name the perſons, who found 
<« cure in the ſame diſorder, ſince there was but 
« little difference in their ſymptoms, and me 
«' thod -of n . | | 
4. Mrs. Beare of Devonſhire received grei 
« benefit, after four ſeaſons. Lord Thane 
e cured in three months, Mr. Petit of Read 
< ing cured. From Ireland Sir William De 
« vis, Lord Chief Juſtice of Ireland, recovere 
« Sir William Tichborn recovered after ſever 
« trials. Sir John Cole recovered after ſever 
* trials. Alderman Beſt of Dublin. Capta 
« Hariſon. From the iſles of Guernſey 3 
« Ferſey, Madam Patriarch, after ſeveral ſe 
« ſons, cured. Mrs. Martin had a remarkad 
&« ſpeedy cure. Peters, a Surgeon, cum mu 
From the Caribee Hands, Colon 


% Haller, Richard his brother, Mr. Bond, 3 
121 ix * 


LT BATH WATER. 

« many others for the ſame loſs of limbs from 
« the Dry belly ach (as they call it) were here 
« relieved, if not perfectly reſtored.” | 

Let us hearken to Baynard. I have viſit- 
« ed Bath for 36 years, and have. ſeen wonder- 
« ful and moſt deplorable caſes there cured, 
« and ſome in a very little time (where care 
« and caution has been obſerved) eſpecially 
« in the Weſt India Gripes and Colics, where a 
« paralyſis has been general, and others with 
arms, hands, and legs ſtrangely contracted.” 

1. From Guidot's Regifter we have the fol- 
lowing. 5 Peter Bonamy, Sub-dean of Guern- 


« ſey, three years troubled with the colic, and 


« Joſs of limbs. There was a ſcorbutic taint 
.« alſo, by which the ſkin was infeſted with 
<« puſtulous eruptions, the fingers contracted, 
« the internal muſcular fleſh of the thumb waſt- 
« ed, with paleneſs, and languor. 

« He uſed the temperate Baths for a month 
« at firſt with conſiderable relief, the ſecond 
« ſeaſon more, and, after four years abſence, 
he returned with an athletic habit of body.” 


2. © Moſes Levermore Surgeon of Nevis, 


« afflicted with the belly-ach and paljey, by the 


« uſe of the Kings and Croſs-Baths received cure. 
« ſaw him well in London 1688. —Elas Pome- 
« roy of Devon, had the fame diſeaſe, and 
« fame cure. 


3. The caſe of Miſs Menzies of Dumfries 


„was as bad almoſt as any of the preceding, 


“with this ſingular particular. Every three 
weeks ſhe was taken with a colic fit which laſt- 
« ed ten or eleven days and nights, with rack- 
ing pain. During this paroxyſm ſhe could 
neither eat nor drink, ſhe lulled her miſery 
with laudanum. Under Dr. Gilchriſt's care 
ſhe had tried every regimen. 

| 1 « Two 
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DIS EA SES CURED 
„ Two or three days after ſhe arrived at 
“ Bath, her colic paroxyſm came on. I adviſed 
c her the free uſe of laudanum, and nothing 
e elſe. Immediately after her fit, ſhe began 
the water which prevented the return of the 
& colic. She bathed alſo. This regimen ſhe con- 
e tinued for five or ſix months with great ad- 
« vantage. Going out to the ball one night, 
and taking off the flannel rollers which ſwaith. 
ed her ſwelled legs, ſhe catched cold, and had 
<« the firſt return of her pain. She continued 
« eight months in all; the muſcles of her 
« thumbs plumped off, ſhe wound up her watch, 
« wrote half a dozen letters a day, and re- 
„ turned aunoſt well.“ She took no other me- 
dicine but an opening pill. 

4. * Mr: Fletcher of Kent was often here for 
« the ſame diforder. His colic pain yielded al- 
« moſt inſtantaneouſly to the waters, though his 

4 hands did him little ſervice.” * 
5. From the mouth of Mr. Anthony Jones, 
Student of Oxford, I have taken the following 
caſe,——< For ſome years paſt I have been at- 
« flicted with a pain in my heels, which fre- 
« quently ſhifted into my ſtomach; for theſe 
« two years laſt paſt, my ſtomach never could 
be faid to be free. My laſt fit began in Febru- 
<« ary, and continued till May; it was attended 
% with perpetual reachings of green and yellow 
<«< bile. At Oxford my diforder was injudicioully 
© treated as the Gout. The hoteſt medicines 
<« were, in my ſtomach, no warmer than common 
water. A violent pain attacked the muſcles 
of my ſhoulders, and gradually deſcended till 
K it deprived me of the uſe of both arms. My 
« ſkin became ſo tender that the ſofteſt touch 
was not ſufferable, my voice ſmall and fee. 
„ ble, my eyes weak, with a total * 
N | | « My 


* 0 


BY BATH WATER! yy» 8 
« My Phyſicians confeſſed their ignorance of Þ 
˖ « my diſeaſe and cure. | | 3 
« In the moſt emaciated condition, I was 4 
: « carried to Bath, where I drank the waters = 
* « with all the ſucceſs that could be expected. 4 
0 « My ſtomach pain ceaſed, my appetite was re- 4 
. « ſtored, and all my complaints leſſened. Pump- k 
þ « ing and bathing were of particular ſervice. I 15 
, « have perſiſted in the uſe of the waters for ſix 5 
L « months and more, with ſmall intervals, and of 
d « though I have not yet recovered the perfect 7 
d « uſe. of my hands, by the divine permiſſion, 2 
r « and the efficacy of theſe waters, I hope to bi 
„ « enjoy a complete cure, October 22, 1761.“ $ 
- Had the Bath-Hoſpital-Books been accurately Y 
. examined, they would have exhibited a glaring by 
general proof of the power of Bath-water. The- 25 
Ir fourth article of the account ſtands thus, lame- 5 * 
| neſs and weakneſs of the limbs from humours, con- 3 
is tions, colics, colds, fall, &c. From this how 7 
are we to aſcertain the number or nature of 1 
„ Dy Belh-aches, which have been cured or re- 1 
i lieved within theſe walls for eighteen years? . 
t- From Dr. Summers's ſhort anſwer to Dr. Mead's 4 
e- reflection on the Bath-waters, we may however 'H 
ſe draw ſome conſiderable light. Among the 310 in 
Id paralytic caſes, he ſays, there were eleven ner- 1 
u- vous Colics, or Weſt-India gripes. This pamphlet i 
ed was publiſhed in the year 1751; fo that we have E 
WW only to examine the laſt ten years practice. Had 7 
ſly this general account been extracted by this gen- 1 
es tleman, we ſhould not have been reduced to the j 
on neceſſity of patching proofs. He privately pub- 14 
les liſhed one, the only one that the Hoſpital ever H 
till produced. That alone puts the power of Bath- E 
My water 'beyond queſtion. | F 
ich 6. In the [nfigmary there is now to be ſeen * 
ee · WW © a young man of about 19 years of age, who 15 
on. = ; ; « (two F 
My 1 
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DISEASES CURED 
„ (two years ago) was ſeized with a Weſt-India. 
c Colic, after a voyage to theſe parts. When he 


was admitted, his arms hung uſeleſs by his 


e ſides, his hands dropped inwards, his fingers 


« were contracted that it was not in the power 
“ of force to move them; his legs were con- 
<«< tracted up to his buttocks, he ſtood on his 


„ knees, he was waſted to a ſkeleton: 


Nephritic 
Dipforders. 


By the uſe of Bathing, he now walks with- 
<« out crutches, his hands, legs, and arms have 
« regained their natural plumpnels.” 


E 
Of Diſeaſes of the Urinary Paſſages. 


« FFYHAT water ſhould be expelled by wa- 
15 ter, that drowned men ſhould be brought 
<« to life by being more drowned, is a miracle 
« (ſays Dr. Baynard) that ſurpaſſes Saint Wini- 
<« fred's. There are not, however wanting ex- 
« amples of hydropics cured by drinking, a 
„ proof, how little we know either of nature, 
« or of art.” With other arts, Phyſic has its 
faſhions; reformers are looked upon as innova- 
tors; the generality of mankind ſtares only 


at the ſurface of things. That the ſecrets of 


nature ſhould continue ſecrets to ſuch, we need 
not wonder. What ſeems ſtill more unpardona- 
ble is, that to ignorance, we add the fin of in- 
dolence. In diſeaſes of the urinary paſſages, we 
have unqueſtionable hiſtories of cures perform- 
ed by Bath waters, before we were born. Such, 
nevertheleſs, is the force of cuſtom, that Dia- 
betes, Dyſury, Gravel, Stone, Nephritic-pains, 


gleets and other diſeaſes of the urinary paſſages 


are, by univerſal conſent, conſigned to _ 


BY BATH WATER. 
in compliance with cuſtom, I refer my rational 
deductions of diſeaſes of the urinary paſſages to 
Part IV. which expreſly treats Of Diſeaſes cured 
y Briſtol Waters. Suffice it, here, in general, 
to obſerve, That, as the ſame diſeaſes differ in 
different conſtitutions, ſo are the ſame diſeaſes 
cured by different waters. Implicit faith, I 
neither pay, nor require. Bath water has cured, 
and will cure diſorders of the urinary paſſages. 
On obſervation, my proofs are founded. To 
facts I appeal. 
find the following Caſes. Sir Thomas Ogle, 
aged 40, was ſo frequently preſſed to make 
„water, and always with ſharpneſs and pain, 
« that he could hardly be long together quiet, 
« without emulſions, and ſtrong anodynes. He 
« had taken loads of medicines; | | 

« T ordered him Diacaſſia or Manna half an 
u ounce over night, or early in the morning; 
and, about ſeven in the morning, to drink three 
| « pints of King's Bath-water. When he took 
not of the Electuary, he drank two quarts ; 
* and, after a while five pints. They gave 
* him uſually two or three ſtools, but paſt moſt- 
* ly by urine, and did not' bring off a great 


deal of gravel neither; but manifeſtly abat- 
| ed the acrimony of urine; ſo that he retained 
: his water, and made it in large quantities.“ 
; 2, „Mr. Belke, aged 30, of the Six Clerks 
4 Office, had been afflicted with the ſame di- 
5 ſtemper. He drank the waters for five weeks. 
C =_ paſſed by ſtool and urine; he was 
: en” + | y 
4 3.“ Sir John Cotton of Botrux- caſtle, had for 
s many years been afflicted with ſevere fits of 
4 the gravel, and ſtone. He made dark turbid 
in urine, he voided much gravel and ſtones of 
| 2 conſi- 
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1. In Dr. Pierce's Bath Memoirs p. 364, we Caſer, 
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He drank three pints of water, which, by 


E with frequent fits, and voiding of 


2 
! 


DISEASES CURED 
conſiderable bigneſs and craggedneſs, which, 
by lacerating the veſſels, occaſioned bloody 
Water. ; TL 
„I began with a purging nephritic bolus, 


2 he increaſed to two quarts. Never 
id waters agree ſooner, pals eaſier, and bet- 
ter. He brought off great quantities of fa. 
bulum, and ſmall ſtones rough and ſcabrous, 
bigger than barley corns, but friable. He 
held ſo well all the winter, that this encou- 
raged him to return next fummer, and drank 
them till the ſabulous matter ceaſed, and he 
was free from fits.” 75 

4. Mrs. Elizabeth Carne, aged 72, hath 
been ſubject to nephritic pains almoit fifty 


arge rough ſtones. Every time ſhe finds 
the leaft pain or diſorder in the region of 
the kidneys, ſhe drinks three pints or two 
quarts of the King's pump-water in a morn- 
ing, be the ſeaſon what it will, and conti- 
nues till the voids gravel or ſtones of a grey- 
1th colour, one of the worſt colours, whic 
gives here, *. 4: ; 
5. The ſecond wife of Captain Henry Chap- 
man of this city, was uſed, of her own head 
to go and ſit three or four hours in the hotte 
part of the King's Bath, and drink largely o 
the water. To this ſhe imputed the bring 
ing off the ftone ſooner and eaſier. She | 
now living in the Soth year of her age.” 
6. Mr. Smith, ſteward to Lord Dighy 
was horribly decrepid with gout and ſton 
He had a perpetual deſire of making wats 
with great ſharpneſs, pain, and ſtoppage it 
days together. His joints were kngtted vil 
the gout. 


BT BATH WATER. 
« By drinking, he daily diſcharged vaſt quan- 


« tities of gravel, ſtones, and mucous matter. 


« He bathed, not by my conſent. The nodes 
« of his toes, fingers, and knees began to look 
« red, and ſoft. Some of theſe tumors opened 
of themſelves, others were laid open. The 
.« concreted chalk was picked out little by lit- 
« tle. He began to ſet his feet to the ground, 
« bend his knees, ſupport his body, handle his 
« crutches, and at laſt walked with a ſtick.” 
7. Mr. Edward Buſhel, ſenior, Alderman 
of Bath, aged 73, laboured, for eleven months 
under torturing nephritic pains, At laſt he 
made bloody water, which encouraged him 
to try the water. His common doſe is a 
quart every morning with a fpoonful of ſyrup 


of marſhmallows. This doing for nineteen 


months together, he had perfect eaſe. By 
drinking ſtale beer, he now and then relapſes, 


but his pains are not fo violent. I have of- 


ten heard him ſay, how miſerable a man had 
been, had I lived any where but at Bath.“ 


8. « Mrs. Studley of All Cannings had long 


been afflicted with continual urgings to make 


water, ſmartings, and violent pains, with 


ſmall ſtreaks of blood, with a heavy ropy ſe- 
diment, which ſtuck to the bottom of the 
pot like bird-hme, and ſtunk abominably. 
By drinking ſhe found eaſe, She bathed al- 


ſo, and found benefit. Buſineſs called her 


away too ſoon.“ | 


Not a few (ſays the good old Doctor) have 


been cured by regularly drinking the waters 
of inveterate virulent gonorrhoeas, and of 
* thoſe weakneſſes which they uſually leave be- 
* hind them; for Bath-waters cleanſe, heal, and 
| * ſtrengthen the parts concerned, and (as in all 
other acidities, acrimony, and ſharpneſs of 
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c the blood, and nervous juice) they . correq 


<« that corroſiveneſs, and dilute that acrimony, 
% and conſequently alter the temper of tha; 
% matter that is diſcharged, and, by its balſa. 
„% mic virtue, heals the parts excoriated. 

« This remedy will indifferently ſerve for the 
e ſofter ſex alſo, who (though they call it by 
another name) are too much liable to the ſame 
<« diſtemper. I dare not give inſtances, thougj 
„I have them by me.” 15 


Guidot (in his Bath-Regiſter) gives the follow. 


ing Caſes. ö 


9. Mr. Thomas Brookes, miniſter, 60 years 
old, having for ſixteen years, a gravative pain 
« 1n the back and kidneys, came to Bath, where 
<« he drank the waters, and voided fine poy- 
der, which ſubſiding in the urinal, and eyz- 
e porated ad ficcitatem, made eight pills as big 
as piſtol bullets of the colour and conſiſtence 
<« of ſtone. At his return home, he evacuated 
e as much as made 44 more, All the matter 
<< voided in no long time was enough to make a 
ball of ſtone, fix ounces weight, which com- 
ing away, the heavy pain in the kidneys and 
back ceaſed. Seven years after, I ſaw theſe 
balls not at all relented, ſo hard that they 
< rebounded like marbles.” _ | 

10. A certain perſon unknown for benefit 
e received in diſtempers relating to the pal- 
<« ſages of urine, gave public thanks in the 
* church of St. Peter an 

Beſides theſe expreſs Caſes, there are not 
wanting obſervations, interſperſed with the hi 
ſtories of other diſeaſes, which prove the power 
of Bath-water in diſorders of the urinary pa- 


ſages, particularly in that ever memorable gou- 


ty hiſtory of Mr, Long's, to which I refer tix 
; „ VVV 
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BY BATH WATER. 253 
curious reader; as alſo to the effects of Briſtol- 
water, | | | 


CHAP. InI. 
Of Peforal Diſeaſes, 


O Briſtol-water, cuſtom has alſo conſigned Peforal 
the province of pectoral diſeaſes. Thoſe P/*74rs, 
who, without evidence, fancy heat, fire, and 
brimſtone, cannot conceive how waters thus 
impregnated ſhould be ſafe in pectoral diſorders. 
Thoſe who confine the cauſes of cough, ca- 
tarrh, and aſthma to inflammation only, hurry 
away their patients to Briſtol, Sometimes they 
hit, ſometimes they miſs. If they anſwer not, 
the wretch is doomed to death; the very air of 
Bath 1s accounted pernicious In compliance 
with cuſtom, I refer rational deductions of pec- 
toral diſeaſes to Part IV. which treats expreſly 
Of Diſeaſes cured by Briſtol Water, Suffice it 
here, in general, to obſerve, That, as there are 
pectoral diforders which yield to Briſtol water 
only, ſo there are others which require a mine- 
ral more active, invigorating, and powerful. 
That, as there are acrid, thin, hot catarrhs, ſo 
there are viſcous, cold, and inert. That, as 
there are hot donſuming hectics, ſo there are 
putrid. That, as there are conſumptions from 
ulcerated, ſo there are others from obſtructed 
lungs. That, as there are genuine, dry, ner- 
vous aſthma's, ſo there are ſpurious, moiſt, 
and catarrhous ; that ſome proceed from irrita- 
tion, others from obſtruction; that, in ſome 
caſes, demulcents are indicated, in others at- 
tenuants. That, in a word, Bath waters have 
cured coughs, catarrhs, hectics, conſumptions, 
and aſthmas, where all other aids have failed. Let 
facts ſpeak for themſelves, and, firſt, analogy. 
5 | 4 Guianerus 
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254 DISEASES CURED- 
Caſes. Guianerus (De Balneis Aquenſibus) ſpeaks thus. 
| e Quidam ob antiquum Catarrhi deſcenſum 
aſthmaticus, adeo male in anhelitu affectus erat, 
« ut vix ire poſſet. Is interdum balneum in- 
« greſſus, quandoque vero ſumma mane aquae 
<« tontis pintam unam et ultra bibebat. In xy 
<« dierum ſpatio, anbelitu (juvante Deo) recu- 
4 peravit.“ | = 
1. To Pierce's Memoirs we are obliged. © The 
« Lady Dutcheſs of Ormond, aged 60, came to 
“ Bath in September 1673. Her diſorder was 
< an inveterate cough and aſthma; ſhe was 
« forced to fit upright in bet. | 
« She drank the waters firſt in ſmall quan- 
< tities. Bearing them well, the doſe was in- 
« creaſed. She drank them on for a month, 
« with little intermiſſion, and ſo much relief, 
<« that ſhe expectorated more freely, and lay 
<< down in bed, her appetite increaſed, ſhe reſt- 
* ed better, ſhe bore her journey back better. 
« Paſling the following winter (the ſeaſon in 
« which ſuch diſtempers uſually increaſe) much 
« better, ſhe came again four different ſeaſons. - 
„Every time ſhe improved the firſt advantage.” 
2. Lady Mary Kirk, aged 40, ſubject to 
c an aſthma, ſo that ſhe was obliged to be bol- 
« ſtered up for nights together, came hither, 
« and drank the waters ſeveral ſeaſons following 
„with great advantage, inſomuch that in the 
„ year 1693, ſhe had few or no returns of thoſe 
« fits which uſually attacked her in cold and 
« wet ſeaſons. In a letter of hers, now in my 
« poſſeſſion, ſhe ſays that for the whole winter 
« paſt (which to every body elſe hath been very 
jevere) ſhe has not ſo much as felt an op- 
<< preſſion at her breaſt, much leſs a cough, that 
kept her from ſleeping or eating a meal's 
+ meat; that ſhe goes abroad in all _—_ 
| 6 ſtays 
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_ BY BATH WATER. 
ſtays out till nine, and reſts not a bit the 


worſe. She returned laſt ſummer, and ſaid 
till the latter end of October, and bathed even 


in the Hot-Bath as well as drank the waters, 


and did very well.” 


3. A very worthy Lady, whoſe name 1 


conceal, becauſe 1 have not her leave, be- 
tween 30 and 40 came hither in Auguſt 1693. 


From inheritance ſhe was hydropical, ſcorbu- 


tical, and aſthmatical. She had gone through 
the college. 

« After a fortnight's drinking, I permitted her 
to uſe the Croſs-Bath, which had a different 
operation on her than it commonly has. It 
promoted the paſling of the waters by urine; 
ſhe was more lightſome, and breathed more 
freely. She drank and bathed for a month. 


Next year ſhe uſed the ſame courſe for three 


months. She found great advantage.” 
4. * Mrs. Mary Whitaker, a virgin of 39, 
from Pottern, Wiltſhire, came hither in May 


1681, The winter before her cough was ſo 


violent that ſhe ſpate blood. In January ſhe 
was ſeized with a palpitation of the heart, 

the moſt troubleſome ſymptom of all, and 
what ſhe took to be the- cauſe of her difficul- 
ty of breathing, whereas it ſeemed to me 
that the nervous aſthma (for ſuch I took hers 
to be) cauſed the palpitation. The cough 
was violent without expectoration. She wheez- 
ed greatly. Upon the leaſt motion ſhe look- 
ed black in the face. Her heart beat as if 
it would come out of her body, She was al- 
ways hot and feveriſh, had a quick labouring 


pulſe. Her ſymptoms were greatly aggra- 


vated by her ſhort journey of 14 miles. 

„ ordered the waters with Sal-Prunel, Peo- 

rals, and Paregorics. This method ſhe con- 
8 « tinued 
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& tinued for a month or five weeks, and was b 
& - perfectly reſtored, and is alive and well this 
c gay.” | | 

3 2 Sir Henry Andrews of Lofiſbury, aged 
« -71, came hither for a Scorbutic Afthma, with 

the morphew on his back, breaſt, and ſhoulders, 
„ and weakneſs in his limbs. 

He bathed and drank with ſuch ſucceſs 
<« that he came year after year, till other illneſſes 
rendered him incapable to bear the journey.” 

6. The Marchioneſs of Antrym, aged 62, 
had been many years troubled with a cough, 
and ſhortneſs of breath. | | 

„She drank the waters moſtly,” bathed but 
4 ſeldom, continued five or fix weeks, was fo 
<« well the following winter that ſhe was en- 
* couraged to come a ſcond time, ſhe proſecut- 
ed the fame courſe with better ſucceſs.”. 

7. Mr, Harriſon of St. Croſſes, aged 18, 
4 had, from his infancy, been ſubject to coughs, 


c and aſthmatic diſtempers, occaſioned (as was 

« ſaid) by a Quicgſilver Girdle. He had a great 8 ] 
« palpitation, and difficulty of breathing on | 
<« the leaſt motion, not even the ambling of a 55 
« horſe. | * 4 
„He drank the waters for a month or more. 15 
« His breath was freer, the palpitation well- SY 
<« nigh ceaſed, he rode from near Wincbeſter to ; A 
« Oxford in a day. He returned a ſecond, and AY 
<« a third time to confirm the advantage re- NM 
4 ceived. + "=o | e 
8. „Richard, Earl of Tyrconnel, came hither 1 
in April 1686. He had been a long time H- 0 
* pochondriac and ſcorbutic, but, for ſome months | ( 2 
«© paſt, eſpecially in the winter, was ſeldom free . fr 
from a palpitation of the heart, an intermittent 1 
t pulſe, a decayed appetite, and a bad digeſtion. K na 
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BY BATH WATER. 
« After various trials, particularly a long 


chalybeate courſe, he was ſent to Bath. I 


ordered him Quercetan's Tartar Pill over night, 
and to drink two quarts of King's Bath pump 
next morning. He increaſed the quantity by 
degrees to five pints, and at laſt to three 
quarts, interpoſing a gentle purge now and 


then, and two or three bathings. At the 


end of 5 or 6 weeks, he ſet out chearful and 


well, with a good appetite, the palpitation 


almoſt abated, and the intermiſſion of his 7 
MT diſcernible.” 

Summer 1761, the honourable Edward 
Finch came to Briſtol Hot Wells, after an 
inflammatory fever, for which he had been 
bled nine times, and bliſtered five. When I 


ſaw him, he had an habitual cough, with a 


difficult expectoration of tough viſcid phlegm, 
without fever; he was languid, low-ſpirited, 


and feeble, fifty years old, and upwards. 
I preſſed him to go immediately to Bath, 


I gave him my reaſons and opinion in writ- 
ing, which were tranſmitted to his Phyſi- 
cian in town, and by him diſapproved. This 


being the caſe, I added Bitters to the Bri- 


ſtol waters, with a reſtorative diet. Thus 
he recovered ſtrength, and ſpirits; but his 
aſtmatic diſorder ſtill continued. At laſt he 


took my advice, and came to Bath, where he 


drank the waters ſix weeks. Every glaſs prov- 
ed an-expectorant, he Went vy perfectly re- 
ſtored ;“ 


10. Mr. Pariridge of the Pack borſe, Turn- 


bam Green, was ſubject to gouty complaints 
from his fourteenth year. Laſt January, hav- 
ing caught cold, he was ſeized with an aſth- 


ma; he could not lie in bed, his perſpiration 


was ſtopped, his legs were benummed and 
Bt < Frelled, 
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« ſwelled, without appetite. Naturally high 
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ſpirited, he became ſo dejected, that he burſt 
often into tears, on the ſight of an old ac- 
quaintance, He came to Bath, drank the 
waters moderately, and, in fix weeks time, 
was completely :ured. He came down this 
winter, by way of prevention, and is very 
well.” ET 


11. Dr. Smollet, author of the Hiſtory of 


England, has laboured under a ſcorbutic hu- 
moral Afthma, for three years, and upwards. 
To breathe, he has been obliged to ſhift 
different airs, and never continued long well 
in any. From a conſtitution healthy, vigo- 


rous, and active, he became emaciate, low- 


ſpirited, and feeble, obliged often to riſe out 
of bed, and fit up, for hours, his perſpi- 
ration was quite ſtopped, his appetite much 
impaired. He tried variety of regimens, to 


very little purpoſe, was always the worſe for 


bleeding. Caught in one of his fits, he put 


into the foreſaid Pack-horſe, where he met 


with a Director who counſelled Bath water, 
from experience. Here he ſlept the very firſt 
night, and every other, for ſix weeks, drank 


the waters, and gained appetite, fleſh, ſtrength, 


and ſpirits.— While I correct this ſheet, I am 
informed he begins to relapſe, and intends 


a ſecond viſit to Bath, where, I dare ſay, he 


will find a perfect cure.“ 


12. Mrs. Collins of this city, widow, aged 


ſixty and upwards, has laboured under an 
Aſthma for many years. On the leaſt mo- 


tion, ſhe panted for breath, and was taken 


with violent fits of coughing. Her fleſh waſt- 
ed, her ſtrength failed; by all appearances, 


ſhe ſeemed bending faſt toward the grave. By 


the advice of an empiric, ſhe was, at laſt preſſ- 
: 5 g c d 


BY BATH WAT E R. 28359 
« ed to try that healing fountain, which ſprings 
« up within a few yards of her own ave 4 
« which ſhe did, to the 1 of a glaſs, or 
« two, a day only. She now lies flat in bed, 
« ſleeps well, cats heartily, her cough is vaniſn- 
« ed, ſhe walks a dozen of turns on the parade 
« without being fatigued; whenever ſhe finds 
« a difficulty of breathing, ſhe flies to the pump, 
« and forgets all her ſorrow. She has, at dif- 
« ferent times, had the opinion of ſundry Phy- 
« ſicians. To our common reproach be it con- 
« feſſed, Briſtol water, bleeding, iſſues, pecto- 
« rals, and every thing was counſelled, and tried, 
« excepting the one thing needful, ſuch ſtrang- 
« ers are we, even at this day, to the very tools 
« by which we earn our bread.” | 
As the laedentia are equally inſtructing with 
the juvantia, and, as Bath waters are truly edge 
tools, I think it my duty to preſent unexperienc-_ 
ed readers with an inſtance which demonſtrates 
the neceſſity. of caution. The four laſt cures 
were of aſthmas nervous, convulſive, or ca- 
tarrhous. This very winter, Mr. Wheeler, 
« a gentleman of Warwick, aged fifty, and up- 
« wards, came to Bath, where, of his own head, 
« he drank the waters, · for ſome weeks before 
c he conſulted me, I adviſed him to return to 
« Briſtol, where, it ſeems, he had been, or to 
go home, and get a couple of [ſues cut be- 
« tween his ſhoulders. Obſtinately bent on the 
« waters, I forewarned him of their dangerous 
« effects. I told him honeſtly, I did not think 
« them indicated in his caſe; if he drank them, 
] begged he might not exceed two ſmall 
« glaſſes, thirds of a pint, in the twenty four 
hours; I perſuaded him to apply a bliſter, 
*« inter ſcap. to be kept open; I recommended 
bleeding, and abſtinence from the _—_ | 
© When- 
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Gout. 


of this. 


DISEASES CURED | 
& whenever he found ſigns of heat, or difficul- 
« ty of breathing. Some weeks after, I was ſum- 
« moned. In the night time, one of the pulmo- 


_ <. nary veſſels burſt, he threw: up five or ſix 


« pounds of blood. Dr. Schomberg was al- 
« ſo called. By common methods, we avert- 
« ed a ſecond eruption. But, as his ſtrength 
« decreaſed, fever and other bad ſymptoms 
« increaſed; in about a week after he died. 
« His caſe was different from the foregoing. 
« Naturally of a good conſtitution, and ſubject 


* to gout and ſcurvy, he had diverted nature 


« by hard exerciſe. and drinking. By heats 
« and colds, the morbific matter ſettled on his 
<« Jungs, hence atrophy, a cough, ſhortneſs of 
<« breathing, &c. Bath water was improper ut 
« his caſe,” | 1 


E 
Of the Gout. 


1. * Gour generally makes its appears 


ance at that period of life when the 
circulation comes to be confined to & narrower 
ſphere, when the veſſels begin to be rigid and 
impervious, when, in a word, manly vigor be- 
gins to decline. Sydenham's deſcription of the 
gout regular, and irregular, ſeems to be copied 
from nature. Boerhaave's Chapter of the gout 
(in his Aphoriſms) is nothing elſe but an abſtract 

Hoffman has inferted his hiſtory in 
his diſcourſe on this diſeaſe. Succeeding writers 


have mangled a model worthy of imitation. Sy- 
denham ſeems to be one of the few whom na- 


ture has endowed with that ſagacity which con- 
ſtitutes the practical phyſician. 
divine old pattern, this ſecond Hippocrates had 
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the courage honeſtly to break through the clouds 
of ignorance, error, and prejudice ; he gently 
led the Art of Phyſic into that natural path of 
Obſervation from which ſhe had ſo long ſtrayed: 
Thoſe racking pains which he felt for the great- 
eſt part of his own life, enabled him to paint 
what he felt, and thereby reheve fellow-ſuffer- 
ers by improving the diagnoſtic and curative 
parts of medicine. | 

2. For a work of this kind, the ſpirit of his Regelars, 
deſcriptive part may ſuffice. —The harbingers of , bite. 
the Regular Gout generally are bad digeſtion, 
crudities, flatulencies, belching, heavineſs, head- 
aches, nauſea, loſs of appetite, heart-burns, and 
wandering pains. The day preceding the fit, 
the appetite 1s ſharp, and —. 

The patient goes to bed, and ſleeps quietly 
till about two in the morning, when he is awak- 
ened by a pain which uſually ſeizes the great 
toe, the heel, the calf of the leg, or the ankle. 
This pain reſembles that of a diſlocated bone, 
and is attended with a ſenſation, as if warm wa- 
ter was poured upon the membranes. Theſe 
pains are immediately ſucceeded by chillineſs, 
ſhivering, and a ſlight fever. Theſe laſt abate 
in proportion as the pain increaſes, which grows 
more violent every hour, till it comes to its 
height towards evening, reſembling tenſion or 
laceration, ſometimes the gnawing of a dog; 
and, at other times, a weight and conſtriction 
of the membranes, till it becomes at laſt ſo ex- 
quilitely painful, that the patient cannot abide _ 
the weight of the cloaths, nor the ſhaking of 
the floor. 

The night is not only paſſed in pain, but + 
with a reſtleſs removal of the part affected al- 
b. This reſtleſneſs does not abate till about 
wo or three of the clock in the morning; name- 
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DISEASES CURED 


ly, twenty-four hours from the firſt attack, 


Breathing ſweat ſucceeds, he falls aſleep, and, 
upon waking, finds the pain much abated; and 
the part affected, which before exhibited remark. 


able turgidneſs of the veins only, now ſwells, 


The next day, and perhaps two or three days 


after, if the gouty matter be copious, the part 


affected comes again to be pained; the pain in- 
creaſes towards evening, and remits about break 


of day. 


In a few days, it ſeizes the other foot in the 
ſame manner; and, if the pain be violent in this, 
and that which was firſt ſeized be quite eaſy, the 
weakneſs thereof ſoon vaniſhes, it becomes ſtrong 
and healthy. The Gout nevertheleſs affects the 
foot juſt ſeized as it did the former both in re- 
ſpect to the vehemence and duration of pain. 


When there is a copious fomes of peccant mat. 


ter in the beginning, it affects both with equal 
violence; but, in general, it attacks the feet 
ſucceſſively as above. When it has ſeized both 
feet, the fits are irregular with reſpect to the time 
of ſeizure, and continuance; but the pain al- 
ways increaſes in the evening, and remits in the 
morning. | 
What we call a fit of the gout is made up of 
a number of theſe ſmall fits, the laſt of which 
prove milder, and ſhorter, till the peecant mat- 


ter is expelled, and the patient recovers; which, 


in ftrong conſtitutions, and ſuch as ſeldom have 
the gout, often happens in the ſpace of four- 
teen days; and, in the aged, and thoſe who 
have frequent returns, in two months; but in 
ſuch as are debilitated either by age, or the du- 
ration of the diſtemper, it does not go off till 
the ſummer advances. ; 
During the firſt fourteen days, the urine 18 
high-coloured ; and, after ſeparation, or ſtand- 
| | ing, 
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ATE. 263 
ing, lets fall a gravelly red ſediment. Not 
above a third of the liquids taken in is voided 
by urine. The body is generally coſtive. The 
ſit is accompanied throughout with loſs of ap- 
petite, chillneſs towards the evening, and a 
heavineſs, or uneaſineſs even of thoſe parts which 
are not affected. | 
When the fit is going off, a violent itching 
ſeizes the foot; eſpecially between the toes, the 
ſkin peels off, appetite and ſtrength return; 
the juices come to be depurated, the patient 
finds himſelf clearer in his underſtanding, chear- 
ful and active. Nature has performed her 
work. 
Wr now proceed to the hiſtory of the [rre- 
gular gout. PSY 5 5 
3. Warn the body has long been habitu- 7rregular: 
ated to the diſeaſe, when it has been exaſpe- Is hiftory. 
rated by quacking, the juices acquire a quality 
which ſupplies conſtant fuel to the flame, De- 
bilitated nature can no longer unload her bur- 
f den by the feet, the genuine outlet of the mor- 
bific matter, it corrodes the capillary veſſels, 
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g ſagnates, and curdles the ſinovia, a liquor 

F deligned for lubricating the joints. This har- 

h dens into chalky matter, diſtends the ſkin, in- 

: fames, breaks through, and diſcharges itſelf in ? 
by {fluid or ſolid form. It not only ſtiffens the ; 
5 pints, but it fixes on the tendons, and forms 5 
ry bgments in the interſtices of the muſcles. 0 
5 Hence excruciating pains, and lameneſs. y 
1 The particular fits which compoſe the gene- 0 
ry al, ſometimes continue fourteen days without 's 


in Wotcrmiſffion. The patient is beſides afflicted 
ith ſickneſs, and a total loſs of appetite. The 
is andinal fir continues till the ſummer heat comes 
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ceded, when the patient ſeems diſpoſed to ſlecy, 
he feels a blow of a ſudden, as if the metatar- 


yg” 
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During the intermiſſion, the limbs are ſo con. 


tracted and diſabled, . that the patient can hard. 2 
Iy walk. The relicts of the morbific matter fh na 
to the bowels, the haemorrhoidal veſſels gro- ed 
painful, the ſtomach is oppreſſed with nauſe. to 
ous eructations; the urine reſembles that of 2 ſel! 
Dialetes, the whole man is debilitated. Hence hin 
low ſpirits, melancholy, &c. . anc 

When the diſeaſe becomes inveterate, after p 
yawning, eipecially in- the morning, the liga. thei 
ments of the metatarſus are violently ſtretched; vitt: 
they ſeem as if they were ſqueezed with great ceaſ 
force. Sometimes, though no yawning has pre- puts 


ſus was breaking in pieces, ſo that he ſtarts, 4. 
roaring out with pain. The tendons of the pher: 
muſcles of the ſhin-bone are ſeized with fo vio- Wi are g 
lent a cramp, that the pain is inſupportable. ut 
But, after many ſuch racking pains, the fol- WW child! 
lowing paroxyſms become leſs painful, an earn- lar tc 
eſt of approaching delivery by death. Nature, ¶ the gc 

| — by diſcaſe and old- age, can no longer . 
drive the morbific matter to the extremities. WM Their 
Sickneſs, laſſitude, looſeneſs, &c. uſurp the Their 
place of pains. Theſe eaſe the pains, which E- de ext 
turn as theſe go off. Thus, by a ſucceſſion ol Wi ze eve 
pains and ſickneſs, the fits are prolonged to an Wi 'gors | 
uncommon length. The pain diminiſhes, the u hy 
patient ſinks at length through ſickneſs rather Utin: 
than through pain. In a word, pain is nature perde 
harſh remedy, by which ſhe endeavours to e. mus. 
lieve herſelf; the more violent it is, the {ooner i vocam 
the fit terminates, the longer, and more per irangi 
fe& is the intermiſſion, and e. c. " tura,” 


The gout. alſo produces ſtone and graveltully | 
The mind ſympathiſes alſo with the bod 
Every paroxyſm may as juſtly be denominateq 

| | a Wings wi, 
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a fit of anger as a fit of gout. The ratio- 
nal faculties are ſo enervated, as to be diforder- 
ed on every trifling occaſion ; the patient comes 
to be troubleſome to others, as well as to him- 
ſelf. Fear, anxiety, and the paſſions torment 
him alſo. Sometimes he ſwears, then prays, 
and cries. | 

The organs of ſecretion no longer perform 
their functions; the blood, overcharged with 
vitiated humors, ſtagnates; the gouty matter 
ceaſes to be throwen on the extremities. Death 
puts an end to miſery. This is the hiſtory of 
the gout. We now proceed to enumerate the 
cauſes which produce the paroxyſms. | 

4. PRINcts, Generals, Stateſmen, Philoſo- Per/ors 
phers, the rich and opulent are the people who %) ar- 
ae generally ſubject to the gout. Never was the. 
gout ſo frequent as at this day. Women and 
children are martyrs to a diſeaſe naturally pecu- 
lar to men. The Engliſh are more ſubject to 
the gout than the inhabitants of any other coun- 
try. Their children are ruined in their Nurſeries. 
Their ſtomachs are crammed in their cradles, Conf. 
Their tender limbs are enervated with flannels, | 
tne external air. is excluded as peſtilential, they 
re ever after incapable of enduring the natural 
tigors of their mother climate. — 
wh hugely ſuits the manners of the Times, 
* Utinam liberorum noſtrorum mores ipſi non 
* perderemus. Infantiam ſtatim deliciis ſolvi- 
"mus. Mollis illa educatio quam Indulgentiam 
rocamus, nervos omnes corporis et mentis 
* frangit. Fit ex his conſuetudo, deinde na- 
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" tura,” Providence beſtows her gifts more 7 

rravel ivally than we are apt to allow. The gout = 
booy{Wſlroys more rich than poor, more wiſe men 2 
minnteq n tools, ſhe tempers her profuſion of good . 
a ugs with mixtures of evil; fo that it appears if 
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to be decreed that no man ſhall enjoy unmixed th 
happineſs, or miſery. The poor man's children th 
are plump and roſy, while his Lord's look wan re 


and puny. The Scots train up their offspring in re 
ſimplicity. . Cuſtom becomes a ſecond nature, 

they fall in love with temperance, they care 2 

not what they eat, nor wherewithal they are e 

cloathed. The gout is a diſeaſe unknowen to the 

their poor, and rare among their people of di. pic 

ſtintion. cel 

Violent exerciſe, ſudden heats and colds, hard find 

_ ſtudy, luxurious meals, night-revels, early ve- ly 

nery, and the ſudden interruption of wonted / 

cuſtoms or exerciſes, all contribute to anticipate that 

the approach of the gout, eſpecially in bodies Syd 

5 5 unwieldy and replete with groſs humors, that 

Hereditas 5. The gout not only lays hold of the groſs, ther 

5 intemperate, and indolent, but ſometimes it 10 p 

attacks the lean, ſober, and active, if they lequ 

have received the taint from gouty parents. dicir 

Thus it comes to be interwoven. with their pung 

very conſtitutions. Strict regimen, and over- Wi f!t 

cautious uſe of the Nennaturals not only avail il Auge 

little, but they ſometimes weaken the concocti- mand 

on ſo far as to render nature incapable of throw- mixt 

ing her load on the extremities. The valetu- cines 

dinary ſons of gouty parents feel the curſes of Of 

old- age, before they reach the years of puber- prefei 

ty. In Spain, ps deſcend by inheritance, a Claret 

gouts do with us. No people ſo careful of the denha 

breed of their cattle as the Engliſk. No peo: p. 

ple fo careleſs of poſterity. Health and beau r 

wed diſeaſe ; filthy lucre contaminates the pureſſi the w. 

blood. | | exper! 

"2" 6. The reader will hardly expect to mee 0pin1o 

rules ſufficient for directing him in the cure of and A 

diſeaſe which baffles art. There are certain roc bs arc 


on which gouty patients have ſuffered ſhipwreck fort (ir 
1 ther | 


BL. BASH WATER: 

there are duties which they owe to themſelves 
theſe are both neceſſary to be knowen. In the 
regular gout, patience and flannel ſeem to be the 
requiſites. The irregular puzzles the College. 

Nature uninterrupted throws the morbific mat- 
ter of the gout on the extremities. - Whatever 
weakens, hurries, or diſturbs nature, injures 
the conſtitution. Evacuations of all forts, to- 
pical applications, and bitters are, at beſt, ne- 
ceſſary evils. Part VII, the gouty reader may 
find . cautions worthy of his notice, paticular- 
ly under the ſection of Preparation. 
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If Evacuants and Topics are rather hurtful Bittere, 


than beneficial, whence are we to expect a cure? 
Sydenham ſays, he cannot help thinking but 
that a radical cure may be found out. Till 
then he ſuppoſes the primary cauſe of the gour 


to proceed from Indigeſtion, together with a con- 
lequential acrimony of the humors. Such me- 


dicines as are moderately heating, bitter, or 
pungent, purify the blood, and ſtrengthen the 


firſt paſſages. For this purpoſe, he recommends 


Angelica, Elecampane, Wormwood, Centaury, Ger- 
nander, Graund- pine, and the like, in compound 
mixture, continued for a long time. Such medi- 
cines increaſe the circulation, and thus ſtrengthen. 
—Of all the ſtrengtheners of digeſtion, Dr. CHheyne 
prefers a ſtrong infuſion of the bark in generous 
claret joined with chalybeates. Boerbaave, Sy- 
denham's implicit admirer, ſays, Curatio quam con- 
templatio mali, et experientia commendavit, abſol- 
vntur reſtttatione vigoris in viſceribus perditi. From 
the writings of the antients, as well as from 
experience, theſe gentlemen joined in the ſame 
opinion. Caelius Aurelianus's Diacentaureon, 
and Aetius's Antidotos ex duobus Centaureae generi- 
bus are old names forPortland's powder. Tourne- 
tort (in his Hiſtoire des plantes qui naiſſeut aux en- 
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virons de Paris) gives an exact deſcription of i 
with the addition of the Centaurium majus. The 
Faculty of Paris has adopted it into their Coder 


Medicamentorum, ſubſtituting the Rhaponticum in 


the room of the Cantaurium majus. By the perſuz. 
ſion of a friend, the Duke of Portland took: it for 
a hereditary gout, and found ſuch relief, that hu- 


manity induced him to publiſh the preſcription, 


which differs not eſſentially from Sydenham's, 


Trs indiſcriminate. uſe has averted fits of the 


gout, and ſubſtituted mortal or incurable ail. 
ments in their room. 


Portland's 1. Mr. Fraigneau, Confef1oner to the late King, 


powder 


fatal. 


« was about forty years old. By a hereditary 
e gout, he had for many years been ſo much a 
<« cripple that he hobbled only by the help of 
« two ſticks. Every year he had regular fits, 
de in the interval was chearful, lively, and ſen- 
« ſible. Importuned by the Great, he took 
« Portland's powders ſtrictly. He loſt his regu- 
<« lar ſalutary fits. His ſtomach was at laſt 6 
« tanned with a farrago of aſtringent bitters, 


that it loſt its retentive quality; he threw 


„ up every thing, even the bitters themſelves. 


After various regimens in Town, he came 


D 


<« at laſt to Bath, where, by drinking the wa- 
* ter, his vomiting ſtopped, but ſoon return- 
ed. By Dr. Nugent's advice and mine, he 


„ took various antiemetics, all at laſt to no pur- 


« poſe.” In his caſe it may be worthy of re- 
mark, that when, by warm medicines, we could 
obtain inflammation and pain on any joint, his 
vomiting ceaſed, but the warmeſt at laſt prov- 
ed ineffectual. With his laſt breath he curſed 


the powders. 


2. Thomas Boucher Eſquire was alſo freed 
from his gouty fits by the powder. Some- 


e time after he was afflicted with a violent fever, 
| « which 
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BY BATH WATER. 

« which bequeathed him an inveterate rheuma- 
« tiſm, and diſtortion of the joints of the fin- 
4 gers. 


8. As Evacuants, Topics, and Bitters, all di- Cure. 


ſturb nature, we may perhaps be led to a more 
powerful, and ſafe ſpecific, by taking a nearer 
view of nature. 

Thoſe diſeaſes which are ſoon brought to 
concoction, or ſoon prove fatal, we call acute. 
Nature raiſes a fever as its inſtrument, whereby 


the blood comes to be depurated from what- 


ever is noxious. | 

Thoſe diſeaſes which require a long time, or 
never come to concoction, we term chronic. 
When the ſtamina vitae are much debilitated 
by intemperance, or old age; when the ſecre- 
tory organs can no longer perform their office, 
humors are collected in greater quantities than 
they can be diſcharged. Theſe undergo various 
alterations, they occaſion various diſeaſes ac- 
cording to their degree of fermentation, or pu- 
trefaction. Hence it is that the aged are more 
ſubject to thoſe diſeaſes which proceed from 
indigeſtion than the young, whoſe vital warmth 
ſubdues, or expels noxious humors. Hence it is 
that invalids enjoy a better ſtate of health in 
ſummer than in winter. Hence alſo it is that 
travelling into ſouthern climates, cures diſeaſes 
incurable in northern. Heat not only creates 


that juvenile fever which depurates groſs humors, 


but it prevents their accumulation. 

This doctrine is evidently confirmed by that 
incredible relief which riding on Herſe-bacł pro- 
cures to people labouring under chronical diſor- 
ders. While it ſtrengthens the digeſtive pow- 


ers, it rouſes that vital heat which enables the 


ſecretory organs to purify the blood. 
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Proinde curatio abſolvitur (1) reſtitutione vi. 
goris in viſceribus perditi, (2) Ablutione liquidi jan 
corrupti fluentis in vaſis, vel ſtagnantis. Not 
only by reſtoring the loſt vigor of the boy. 
<« els, but by carrying off the corrupted fluids 
« flowing, or ſtagnating in the veſſels, fays 
C Bocrhaave.”. | 

Had Sydenham been acquainted with the in- 
ternal virtues of Mineral Waters, or had he 
weighed the effects of Warm-Bathing in his judi- 
cious mind, he would have found a medicine en- 
dowed with virtues far ſuperior to his admired 
Bitters, a medicine which (in the courſe of days 
or weeks) not only reſtores the loſt vigor of 
the bowels, but depurates and carries off cor- 
rupted juices, a medicine which cures cito, u- 
te, et jucunde. | | 
In all ages waters have been uſed internal- 
ly and externally The practice of drinking 
and bathing 1s rationally and ſuccinctly laid 
down by Baccius, in his book De Thermis, pag. 
119 and 120, under the article, Jundlurc- 
rum et Articulorum morbis. Having laid down 
rules for treating other affections proceeding 
from cold temperament, he obſerves that, in the 
gout, the joints are inflated, pained, and con- 
tracted from cold temperament alſo; theſe there- 
fore he proceeds to cure in the ſame manner 
per calida balnea condecenti uſu curari. Accord- 
ing to the different indications, he lays down 
different methods of cure; for flight affec- 
tions, he propoſes drinking, for more ſtubborn, 
bathing, nam inveteratam arthritim, ſeu chiragra 
ſit, ſeu podagra, ſive Iſchias, parcius ſanabit pola- 
tio, lavacra majorem habebunt efficaciam. 

By way of preparation, he adviſes the patient 
to drink a cup of purging waters for ſome morn- 


ings, to abſterge thoſe viſcidities which give ric 


t9 


BY BATH WATER. 

to the gout, quae craſſas a latis meatibus viſtidita- 

extrudat. TOUTE 
In an univerſal gout, he orders the patient 


to bathe in warm diſcuſſory water. If there 
happens ſuſpicion of diſtillation of humors from 


vous affections, quas etiam ſi diſtillatio imputetur 
(ut plerumque fit ) ad uſum Ducciae, qualiter in ner- 


not only on the occiput, for the prevention of 


d diſtillation, but on the member. ſwelled or 
5 afflicted ; by way of diſcuſſion, he adviſes Luta- 
f tions alſo, et itidem illutamenta. In incipient 
r- caſes where there are many parts at once affect- 


1 ed, he orders ſweatings. At /: plures, ex diſſi- 
pata fluxione, articuli confliffentur, ſudationibus 


l etiam utendum, quales in Baianis ſudatoriis, et mul- 
15 tis alis. After the flux of humors has abated, 
1d he adviſes arenation, inſolation, &c. Arenatio ef- 
g. ficaciſſmum remedium eſt uni verſae arthritidi, tu- 
4 mentibus praeſertim lento ac frigido humore articulis. 
wn Vitruvius gives examples gf men relieved by 
ng ſwimming in the Cydnus, Scamander, and other 
che rivers of Greece. Thus far of gout proceeding 
on- from cold temperament. | 


In gout arifing from hot temperament, he 
lays down one admonition well worthy of notice, 
viz, To Purge off thoſe humors which by bath- 


catarum potiones, digerendo, vacuando, ac fluttio- 
nes mhibendo, quam lavacra calidarum, aut exu- 
datio, quae liquatis viſcidis, ac prius ſopitis humo- 
1bus excitatis, fluxioni ne adaugeant materiam ti- 
mendum. 
He recommends drinking in gouts which at- 
tack people in the bloom of life, or heat of ſum- 


ſtrength- 


tes, pbiegmataque, praevias arthritis cauſas, foras 


the head, he refers him to the pump, as in ner- 


vie, uſurpare licebit. He orders confperſions 


ing and ſweating might be exaſperated. Medi- 


mer, which may be by following temperate 
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ſtrengthening baths. Maxime vero commoda po. 


tatio, fi (ut in pluribus accidit) a cauſa calida in. 
cipiat fluxio, vigente praeſertim aetate ac aeſtate in- 
eunte; cui miniſterio ſi lavacra commeda ſubſequan- 
tur, haecque temperata ſunto, et quae, ex ferri qua- 
litate, egregie valent confirmare. Such are the 
Balnea Villae Lucae, Caiae, Porretanae, Abulae, 
&c. and ſuch are our Croſs and Queen's. Theſe 
ſtrengthen weak joints, and alleviate pains. On 
this principle Dioſcorides bathed [/chiatics in 
brine. Cornelius Celſus (Lib. iv. cap. 24) heat. 
ed brine, with which he fomented the feet, co- 
vering the patient with a cloak. Baccius re- 
commends a fomentation of the mother of wine 
in diſorders, from experience. In tubs of fer- 
menting wines, he orders the part affected, or 
eyen the whole body, if it happens to be weak, 
to be immerged. 

Solvere nodoſam neſcit medicina podagram was the 
opprobrium of his days, as well as ours. He, 
nevertheleſs, adviſes a trial of unguents and ba- 
things in gouty concretions. Tentandum tamen 


non adeo confirmates callos per olei, aut aſſiduum Hy- 


drolaei fotum emollere, exudationibus aperire, diſpc- 
/itas per balnea calidiora, iiſdem ex alto diſperſis diſ- 
cutere In chalk-ſtones, gibbous and contracted 
joints, Baccius recommends a leaden bath in L- 
thoringiis, the Tritoli, and many more. He recom- 
mends falt baths, lutations, ſaburrations, vaporarits, 


iuſolations, &c. all which were rationally, and 


ſucceſsfully practiſed at Baiae, Puteoli, Cumae, 
Veſuvius, and other places. To the doctrine of 
this moſt excellent author I not only think my- 
ſelf obliged to aſſent; but, from reaſon and ex- 
perience, I dare affirm, that when the waters 
of Bath come to be rationally applied, they will 
be found ſecond to none. Bath water reſtores 


the appetite, promotes the lefler ſecretions, and 


pave S 


BY BATH WATER, „ 
paves the way for medicines. When the vis 
vitae is not, of itſelf, ſufficient for protruding 
the gouty fomes to the extremities, Bath water 
is preferable to all the panacaeas of the ſhops. 
The effects of the latter are momentry on- 
ly, Bath water 1nvigorates the blood, and rege- 
nerates the conſtitution. Bathing opens ob- 
ſtructions, and ſtrengthens. In Dr. Home's 
Principia Medicinae, pag. 163, this opinion ſeems 
to be confirmed; his words are theſe, © Vires 
« concoctrices roborantur chalybe, vel aquis 
« chalybeatis, Thermis Bathonienſibus praeci- 


; bt pee | 

1 9. In indigeſtion, flatulency, belching, nauſea, Cafes. 
: loſs of appetite, heart-burns, lowneſs of ſpirits, wan- 

1 gering pains, and other ſymptoms, harbingers of 


the gout, there are votaries who daily own their 
obligations to Bath. | 

1. Sir William Yonge, every time that he 
came down, got rid of the pain of his ſtomach, 
almoſt by the ' firſt glaſs. The truth is noto- 
tious. | | 

2. Mr. Greenfield, Apothecary of Marlbo- 
« rough had, for many years, been uſed to regu- 
lar firs of the gout. As òôld- age advanced, the 
« paroxyſms left a debility of the ſtomach, with 
* belchings, indigeſtion, and low ſpirits. For 
* theſe complaints, he came down every year 
pale, wan, and enervated. Every trial con- 
«* yerts his ſymptoms into a regular paroxyſm, 
* which he nurſed at home with patience and 
+ flannel. He left off coming to Bath at laſt, 
and thus ſhortened his days.” 

3. For the benefit of fellow ſufferers, I am re- 
queſted to publiſh the caſe of John Eaton, E, 
ſuire, of this city, an unqueſtionable proof of 
my preſent poſition, 
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Bladud-Buildings, 11th April, 1761. 


ſenſes clear, he ought then to bathe in water 


Tepid-bathing is a rational remedy for clearing 


DISEASES CURED 


« By frequent courſes of drinking Bath-water, { 
« ] procured regular fits of the gout, which ( 
< before afflicted me much. In Fay, £7509, | 
« I was ſeized with a pain in my ſtomach, \ 
« and bowels, which, (though not acute) con- E 
<« tinued for near a month; when it left a great b 
c trembling in my hands, with loſs of appetite, a 
« and lowneſs of ſpirits. Theſe ſymptoms con- b 
« tinued ſome weeks, and ended at laſt in a tl 
„ weakneſs of my limbs, ſo that I could neither m 


« ſtand, turn in my bed, nor lift my hands to 
% my mouth. | | 

«© Theſe complaints induced me to come to 
« Bath, where I put myſelf under the care of 
« Dr. Oliver. I was carried to the Pump,where 
« ] drank a pint of water a day, at three dif- 
<« ferent draughts, all in the morning. I drank 
« the Bath-water mixed with wine alſo at my 
« meals. This courſe I have purſued till now, 
<« interrupting them now and then for a fort- 
„ night; about December I left them off tor 
<« ten weeks. | | 
My ſtrength increaſed 1 I am now 
able to walk, and to aſſiſt myſelf as well as 
can be expected from a man who has been ſo 
„ much troubled with the gout, of which J 
c had ſeveral ſlight fits ſince my reſidence at 


« Bath.” 
John Eaton. 


WHEN the patient has gone through a regu- 
lar fit, when the paroxyſms have purified the 
habit, when he finds his ſpirits lively, and his 


rather cooler than the heat of the human blood. 


the 


BY BATH WATER 
the veſſels of the dregs of the diſeaſe. The 
Cold-Bath completes the cure. | 


The patient then ought to bid adieu to Bath- 


water. This caution may not perhaps be im- 
pertinent, when we conſider that there are num- 
bers who blindly jog on in the circle of curing 
and procuring gouts by the ſame ſpecific, till 
by indolence, waters, drugs, and effeminacy, 
their conſtitutions are ruined. Nature thus 


miſled, the fribble dies at forty (who, by air 


and manly exerciſe) might have prolonged his 
life to green old-age. | 
Bath-water has performed wonders in the 
gout, externally as well as internally. When the 
chalky matter breaks through the ſmall veſſels, 


it forms lodgments in the interſtices of the muſ- 


cles, it depoſites itſelf on the tendons, which it 
thickens, ſtiffens, and renders unfit for muſ- 


cular motion, it dries up that liquor which ſerves. 


for lubricating the joints, it forms anchyloſis's. 


Perſons thus affected have been recovered by 
| Mage. but not on the principle of 


ſoftening, or relaxing, as imagined by Dr. Oliver 
in his Eſſay on the uſe, and abuſe of warm-bathing 
in gouty caſes; for I have -already proved Bath- 


waters to be hard, bracing, and aſtringent. Nor 


do they contain particles ſaponaceous; for, they 
are not ſuch powerful ſolvents as common wa- 
ter. His little performance 1s nevertheleſs fraught 
with practical reflections, and cautions well-wor- 
thy of the peruſal of the gouty reader, a con- 
vincing proof that, though in theory we may 
be miſtaken, obſervation and experience will 
direct us to the truth. 3 | 
Of the doctrine of Rarefaction and the effects 
of fevers artificially raiſed, we have in the firſt 
part treated. Suffice it here to ſay that, the 
diameters of the veſſels thus enlarged, the mo- 
| leculae, 
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Proofs a- 
nalogical. 


Caſes, 
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leculae, which were too large to paſs in their 


contracted ſtate, are ground down by repeated 
circulation and depuration. 


4. Savonarola (in his ſecond book De Bali; © 


montis Grotti) mentions Quendam Marchionen 
Eſtenſem a podagra, & doloribus podagricis ac junc- 
turarum per haec balnea liberatum. 

5. Guianerius (De Balneis Aguenſibus) men- 
e tions the Caſe of a Marquis, who was torment- 
« ed with gouty pains, for ſeven months with- 
e out intermiſſion; inſomuch that his phyſi- 
« cians were not only obliged to foment the 
« part, but they embrocated his foot often with 
« two drachms of Opium. The pain was miti- 
« gated, but never could be removed. This 
« nobleman loſt the pain on the third bathing, 
„In twenty days time he grew ſurpriſingly fat.” 
Terna vice balneatus, dolorem ex toto perdidit. In- 
tra dies xx ultra ſolitum impinguatus fuit.—6, «© An- 
<« other Marquis of Efte, who was often torment- 
e ed with the gout, received great benefit by 
* the baths.” Ex balneis ipfis grande proficuum 
recepit. . 

7. Ugulinus (De Balneis Villae Corſennae) 
<« tells an inſtance of Petrus Joannes, a Perfumer, 
« who, by the gout and wounds of the joint, was 
quite a cripple. I ſaw him walk with a little 
e help in the Bath, the ſecond time; and, in 
„ twenty days time he rode a gallop to Fl:- 
* rence.” Ad viginti dies Florentiam valide equi- 
tavit. | 


8, * Dr. Pierce (in his Bath Memoirs) men- 


« tions the following Caſe of his own father- 


« in-law, Mr. David Tryme. From between 
« 50 and 60, he had been ſubject to fits of the 


gout at great intervals, tho* he drank freely, 


« and rode hard. When he had a fit, he uſed 


« plaiſters and ointments of all forts. At the 
nd | Ts 
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BY BATH WATER. 

age of 83, he was attacked with a ſe- 
vere fit, which' firſt ſeized his toes and fin- 
gers, to which he uſed to apply whatever 
was propoſed; by which he fell into fainting 
fits, out of which he was with great difficul 
ty got by the uſe of ſtrong waters and cor- 
dials. | 1 55 

« Theſe threw the gout a centro in circumfe- 
rentiam, into his hips, knees, and feet, ſo that 
he was, for ſome days, in exceſſive pain, 
which he choſe to bear rather than again to 
apply his plaiſters. Patience and poſſet-drink 
eaſed the pain by degrees, but left ſo great 
2 weakneſs, and ſtiffneſs, that he could nei- 
ther walk, ſtand, nor extend his legs. From 
July to April, he remained a cripple. 

« He was lifted in and out of the Queen's and 
King's-Baths. After three weeks bathing, he 
not only walked between his guides, but he 
ſwam twice round the Kng*s-Bath. He re- 


10 


covered, and lived five years longer without 


any ſevere fit of the gout.“ 


9. © Robert Long Eſquire, of Prior-Stanton, 


in the 89th year of his age, was much en- 
feebled with ſevere fits of the gout, was weak 
in his limbs, and tender in his feet. He 
bathed in the Croſs-bath fourteen or fifteen 
times. He walked more ere& and nimble, 
has a ſmooth freſh florid countenance, and 1s 
likely to paſs another ſeven years.” 


Dr. Pierce's third Caſe may rather be ſaid to 


be a regeneration than a cure. 


(e 


* edjn every joint; his fingers became crook- 


Cc 


(e 


10. George Long Eſquire of Down/ide near Surpriz- 
« Wells, was, upwards of twenty years paſt, at- ng Caſe. 


tacked by the Gout and Stone. He was pain- 


ed, his right knee, hips, and back motion- 
leſs by calculous matter, which crammed itſelf 
| “ into 
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<« into every joint. He was bed-ridden. His 


„ thirſt was importunate, his appetite loſt, his 


„ {kin ſhrivelled, his face meagre, his hair grey, 
« his fleſh waſted, ſo that he could throw the 
« calf of his leg over his ſnin- bone. With all 
„this, he had a perpetual ſharpneſs of urine; 
„ nay, all the juices of his body had ſuch a pro- 
« penſity to lapideſcency, that his water being 
left, but a few days, in an urinal, was cruſted 
<« at the ſide and top as thick as half a crown, 
« with a porous kind of ſtone like that of a 
% pumex. | | | | 

In this condition, he was, with difficulty, 
<« tranſported to Bath. He began with drink- 
ing the waters hot from the Pump in the 
* morning; at meals cold, for he drank not 
then, nor hath he ſince drank any malt liquor. 
„In a week's time, his thirſt abated, and the 
« ſharpneſs of his urine leſſened ; his ſtomach 
< began to return. 
ing, he bathed between whiles, which eaſed 
* his pains much. In the Bath, he could 
„ ſuffer his legs to be extended a little. 

« He returned home in about ſix weeks, 
« and drank. the waters there. In three 
« months after, he returned, bathed, and drank 
« ſix weeks as before. In the mean time, he 
« gathered ſome fleſh, and ſtrength, with ſome 
* {mall ability to go, though cripliſhly. 

In November following, his grey hairs be- 
6c gan to fall off; new ones ſucceded; nay, he 
„ ſays, his grey hairs turned to a ſoft brown, 


Which grew ſo faſt, that he cut more than an 


“ inch every four or five weeks. By Candlemas, 
„he hardly had a grey hair left. Even now, 
<« bating a little baldneſs on the crown, (for he 
is on the wrong ſide of fifty) it looks _ a 

x | | « hor- 


After a month's drink- | 
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« der of hair, which I have ſeen before whole 


« heads were ſo much in uſe. 
« To perfect his recovery, he took a houſe, 


« and lived here for the moſt part of the next 


« year 1692, about which time, his toe-nails, 
„ which were hard, ragged, and ſcaly, began 


« to be thruſt off by new and ſmooth ones. 


« His arms and hands recovered ſtrength, he 
« had much freer motion of his joints, his muſ- 
« cles plumped. He was daily more and more 
« erect; every bathing ſtretched him half an 
« inch. He had now a fleſhy hale habit of bo- 
« dy, a vigorous eye, and a ruddy, plump, 


« youthful face, eſpecially when he mixes Sherry 


« with his water, which he will ſometimes do. 


« In fine, he hath no fit of the Gout to lay him 


« up long together, nor the leaſt touch of ſtone, 


« or ſharpneſs of urine. He rode from Bath to 


« Oxford in a day, which 1s forty-eight com- 
« puted miles; and, but a few days before that, 
« went from hence to his own houſe, which is 
« twelve or fourteen long miles, after twelve 
« o'clock at night; went to bed for two or 
« three hours, roſe again, and diſpatched a 
« oreat deal of buſineſs before dinner. His Wife 
being aſked a queſtion about his rejuveneſcen- 
« cy, anſwered, I verily believe, if I was dead, 
« be would marry again.” 2 

Dr. Pierce was regularly bred at Oxford, was 


alſo C. M. L. S. and practiſed with reputation at 


Bath for almoſt threeſcore years. 

11. © Dr. Guidot (in his Regifter of Bath) 
* mentions the Caſe of a merchant of London 
* of 70 years of age, ſo afflicted with the gout, 
* that, for ſix weeks time, he could not go to 
bed, or riſe without help, having alſo uſed 
* crutches for many months. By the uſe of the 
* Croſs Bath, and rubbing well with the Guides 


% 
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„ hands, at three ſeaſons of Bathing, ſo far re. 
covered, that uſing only a ſtick, which he 
„ uſually wore, he now walks ſtrongly, both 
hands and feet being flexible, and free from 
pain. He ſubſcribed the benefit received. 
& 5 Auguſt, 1676. R. P.“ 
8. „Sir Francis Stonor Knight, received 
« great benefit in great weakneſs from the gout, 
ce by the uſe of the Queens and Kings Bath, in 
„ gratitude for which he gave a conliderable 
« ſum of money by which the fone rails and 
« pavemeirt were built about the Kings Bath.” 

In Dr. Oliver's Efay before mentioned, we 
find two Caſes to our purpoſe. The firſt is con- 
tained 1n a letter from Charles Edwin Eſquire 
the patient, to the Doctor. The ſecond relates 
the Caſe of patient of Dr. Woodford's, Reg. 
Prof. Med. Oxon. in the Bath Infirmary. 

12. Mr. Edwin's ſecond fit of the goui left 
c a weakneſs in the joints of one foot. In a ſuc- 
c ceeding fit, it attacked the other foot and an- 
„ kle, afterwards one of his hands, and both 
knees, ſo that he could not bend or move his 
&« ankles; he could not walk. After his third 
« bathing, he was able to walk in his room 
*« without the help of crutches, and gained 
« ſtrength ſo as to walk about the town with a 
e cane.” ECT 

He bathed ſixty-five times, and pumped thir- 
ty-ezght, © It is remarkable (ſays the Doctor) 
<« that, during this courſe, he never had one 
« ſymptom of the humor's being throwen up- 
« on any vital part, neither has he had any vio- 
« lent fit of the gout ſince.” 5 
13. Philip Tuckey, aged about 30, was 
ce born of gouty parents, and improved his woe- 
„ ful inheritance by a very free way of lite. 


« When he was about twenty-ſeven years old, he 
„ Was 


BY BATH WATER: 
t was attacked in the great toe. For ſome years, 
tc he had fits at uncertain periods. About twelve 
“ years ago he got a violent cold by painting 
« (which was his profeſſion) a new built houſe. 
« This threw the gout all over his head, ſto- 
« mach, bowels and limbs. The pains con- 
« tinued to torment one part or other for five 
« months, and left him ſo weak; and lame, that 
“he could never after walk without crutches. 

« His knees were almoſt immoveable, the 


« membranes which ſurround the joint being 
much thickened, and the tendons which draw 


« the legs towards the thigh being hard and 
« contracted. His legs, ankles, and feet, were 
* much ſwollen and oedematous. He had lit- 
« tle appetite, and a bad digeſtion. His ſpi- 
4 rits were low, to which deſpair of recovery 
* contributed not a little. 

« After his firſt paſſages had been cleanſed 
by warm purges, he began to drink the wa- 
ters in moderate quantities. He ſoon found 
* his appetite and digeſtion mend, his ſpirits 
« were relieved. Having perſiſted in this courſe 
* ſome days, he was ordered to bathe three 
times a week. He had not bathed thrice be- 
fore the tendons. began to ſupple, and to give 
way to the extenſion of his legs. By a few 
more bathings, the ſwellings of his joints 
gradually decreaſed, but without any 1ymp- 
* tom of the ſtagnant humor's being tranſlated 
to the head, ſtomach, lungs, or bowels. He 
took a warm purge now and then, to clean 
the paſſages, as well as to diſcharge the gouty 
* matter whieh had been moved by bathing. 
* Thus, he went on, gaining ſtrength daily, 
* ſo that, in a month's time, he walked two 
* miles with only a ſingle ſtick, without being 

| X 2 1 
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« tired. In this happy condition he was dif. 
charged in two months.” 


14. Sir Cordel Firebrace came to Bath 1 f 
very cripple by the gout. Againſt the opi- t 
nion of his Phyſicians, he was carried into the J« 
Bath. He tarried, for hours together, in the ve- a 
« ry hotteſt parts of the Bath, and was cured.” | 


C H A P. V. 5 
Of the Rx ERUMAT TSU. 


1. DHEUMATISM and Gout may truly 


is be ſaid to be nearly allied. Theſe diſ- 
— z. orders are ſo often miſtaken for one another, 


Plinguiſhed and, conſequently, mal-treated, that it may, 
therefore, be uſeful to lay down general rules 
whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed, ——Gouty 
matter tears the {mall veſſels, and, thus, pro- 
duces fevers, pain, ſwellings, and redneſs of 
long duration.—The pain of the rheumatiſm is 
tenſive, heavy, gnawing; and continues after 
the fever is gone, without remarkable tumor, 
or redneſs.— The rheumatiſm often attacks bur 
once, or twice in life. Paroxyſms of the gout 
are rather temporary depurations than complete 
cures. The rheumatiſm has been cured.— The 
gout is the reproach of the art. | 
2. The rheumatiſm is diſtinguiſhed, | * 
Divifor, Into febrile, and not febrile. - | 
Into univerſal, and local. 
3. Its remote cauſes are ſuden chills, changes * ce 


_— of winds, exceſſive loſs of blood, ſuperpurga- « 
tion, plethora, ſurfeits, drinking, exceſſive ve- Ka ed 
nery, intermittents, ſcurvy, and pox. | as 

4. Its proximate cauſes ſeem to be obſtruc- ing 
tion of the ſerous and lymphatic veſſels, eſpeci- 2. 
ally of the membranes and ligaments, occaſion- 4 955 

* det 


ed by viſcid acrid ſerum. 
| | 6. The 
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5. The febrile ſymptoms are laſſitude, rigor, Snptoms. 


chillineſs and heavineſs of the extremities, quick 


hard pulſe, thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, coſtiveneſs. Af- 
ter a day or two, ſharp ſhifting pains occupy the 
joints, with ſwelling and inflammation; theſe 
are increaſed by motion, and often ſhift their 


| ſeat. The blood puts on the pleuritic caſt, 


Sometimes 1t ſeizes the head or bowels. The 
pains continue after the fever. Tubercles, and 
{tiff joints often follow. 

The non-febrile ſymptoms are wandering pains, 
with ſtiffneſs in the muſcles, or ligaments, with- 


out ſwelling, chiefly, 


6. While the rheumatiſm occupies the extre- Progn,/: 
mities only, the prognoſtic is fair, and e. c. tics. 
Chronic diſorders or gout are often conſe- 
quences. In febrile rheumatiſms, Bath and 
Briſtol waters are improper; for both inrich the 


blood. Over hot Baths increaſe the momentum 


of the blood, and thus, add to its ſizineſs. 

7. In chronic rheumatiſms, natural medicat- Cure, 
ed waters act internally, by their demulcent, 
aperient, and diaphoretic qualities; and exter- 
nally, by their penetrating, and anodyne, 

8. In his Bath Memoirs, Dr. Pierce relates _— 


* 


the Oo 


1. © Dr. Floyde, biſhop of Litchfield, had C, 
« ſuch pain and weakneſs in the right ſhoulder 
“ and arm, that it interrupted his reſt ; he came 
« to Bath, and, by bathing, and pumping,” re- 
4 ceived ſuch benefit, that he continued well 
« for ten or twelve years after. It then return- 
« ed with greater violence, ſo that his body 
« yielded to that fide. By bathing, and pump- 
ing, he recovered.” 

2. Major Arnold complained of a ve 
great pain and weakneſs fron his left ſhou]- 
* der downwards to his fingers end. He ha 


3 - - - 


— 
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c pain alſo in his right hip, thigh and leg. He 
& had withal a 9 cough, he diſcharged 


« much and foul ſpittle; he had little or no ſto- 


«© mach, and ſometimes caſt up what he had 
eaten. He was ſubject to the Stone, and for- 
«© merly voided much gravel and ſmall ſtones, 
Making too much haſte to be well, he went 
% into the Bath preſently, and ſuffered by it. 
« After due preparation, I put him firſt upon 
drinking the waters, becauſe of his nephri- 
« tic diſorder, and then permitted him to bathe, 
* At two months end, he returned perfectly 
„ cured as to cough, ſtomach, and rheuma- 
r : 

3. Dr. Guidot (in his Regiſter) records the 
% following. Mr. Arthur Sherſtone of Brom- 
% ham aged 50, after a ſhort journey was taken 
« with a rheumatiſm, which, after violent pains 
6 univerſal, ſeized on his hand, knee, and 
« foot. He alſo loſt the motion of his lower 
„limbs. By bleeding, and other evacuations, 
* the inflammation, and ſwelling abated; conſi- 
<«« derably, but the running pains remained ſo as 
e to take away the uſe of both arms, by turns, 
„ By the moderate uſe of the Queens-Bath, he 
„ recovered.” 14 | I | 

4. John Binmore of Exeter, for benefit 
received in the rheumatiſm, which had ſuper- 
induced both palſy and dropſy, by drinking 
c the waters, and the uſe of the mud, he gave 
public thanks to God.” YE 

5. FROM May 1742, to 1760, there were 575 


rheumatics admitted into the Bath Infirmary. 


Of thele 183 were cured, 280 much better. 


CHAP. 


phrity, 


BY BATH WATER. 
CHAP. VI. 

Of Fixzp Pains. 

I. Of the LuMBAGo. 


ſpecies's of the ſame genus. They differ 
only in the names of the parts of the body which 
they attack. 

The Lumbago is often miſtaken for the Ne- 


phritis ; the diſtinguiſhing ſign is, the latter is 


attended with vomiting, the former not. 


285 


H E Rheumatiſm, Lumbago, and Sciatica, are (IE -0, 


Dr. Pierce (in his Bath-Memorrs) has record- Ces. 


ed the following Caſes. 1. William Lord Staf- 


„ford was affècted in both hips, and in the 
* Jumbal muſcles alſo. He bathed in the Croſs 
Bath for five or ſix weeks, for it was ſum- 
« mer, and went away better. In October he 
© returned, finding his pains renewed ſo as to 
« make him roar. When the weather was mo- 


** 
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* derate, he bathed in the Kings-Batb; when 


« it was foul, in a tub. About the middle of 
« February, he went to London recovered,” 

2. © Lady Dowager Brooke was ſeized with 
* a Lumbago, or Double Sciatica, with violent 
« pains which bended her double. By the ad- 
vice of three of the moſt eminent phyſicians 
of London, ſhe had gone through ſeveral 
* courſes of phyſic, with hardly any amend- 
ment. A falivation was at length propoſed, 
* which ſhe poſitively refuſed, propoling Bath 
* of her own accord. This reſolution was ve- 
© hemently oppoſed by three out of the four. 
* Willis took a formal leave of her, waſh- 


ing his hands, and prognoſticating certain 


death. She ſet out nevertheleſs in September, 
X 4 and 


2 2 
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<« and entered preſently on bathing in the Cro. 
« Bath, drinking ſometimes of the water. In 


«c 


cc 


cc 
00 


Duke Hamilton. 


cc 
cc 
<c 


40 


< the firſt week, ſne found eaſe, could ſtand 
e upright in the Bath; in a month's time, could 


walk in her chamber, and was perfectly re- 
covered. Her Doctors, when they took their 
<« leave, packed her up a peck of medicines, 
which ſhe never taſted, nor indeed hardly any, 


while ſhe ſtaid here.” 
II. Of the SciaTICA, A, 


1. Dr. Pierce's firſt Obſervation is that of 


« His Grace came hither ve- 
„ ry unweel, as he himſelf termed it, by rea- 


ſon of a pain in his hips, which cauſed him 
to go very lame, and diſturbed his reſt at 
night, and had done ſo for many months be- 


fore. 8 


« After due preparation, he entered the Bath, 
and ſometimes drank the waters in the Bath 


only, to prevent thirſt. After a week, or 


ten days bathing, he was pumped on the at- 
feed hip. This courſe was continued for a 
month, or five weeks, by which His Grace 
obtained ſo much advantage, that he walk- 
ed about with a cane, favouring that leg, 
On catching cold, he had afterwards minding 
of his illneſs again; but, by viſiting this place 
once or twice more, he recovered perfectly.” 
2. Colonel Mildmay's caſe was more pain- 
ful, and more inveterate. By bathing, he 


recovered.” 


3. Sir John Clobery had been a colonel in 
Scotland, under Monk. By great fatigues, 


O 


and being frequently obliged to ſleep on the 
ground, he was ſeized with aches and pains 


e in his limbs, of which he recovered. 


By K. 


« ing 
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ing in damp ſheets, he was ſeized with a tor- 
« menting fit of a Sciatica, which held him 
« two years, and crippled him. 
He went through various regimens in Lon- 
« don, all to no purpoſe. After being bled, 
« and purged, he bathed, and pumped for ſix 
or eight weeks, at the end of which he went 
« away, not much advantaged for the preſent; 
« but, after two or three months, was well at 
66 . upright, and ſtreight.“ 
„ Mrs. Boſwel, newly married, aged about 

66 twenty, was contracted, and crippled by a 
« ſciatica, fo that ſhe could neither ſtand up- 
« right, nor lay ſtreight. She was carried in 
arms, not without frequent complaints of 
« twinging pains. : 

« She had tried all ſorts of remedies, a 
« andexternal, without benefit. By two months 
« bathing and umping ſhe mended conſidera- 


La 
mY 


LY 
* 


h, « bly,. inſomuch that could leave off her- 
th e opiate which ſhe took twice or thrice a day 
or WF © to the quantity of 30 or 40 drops at a time. 
f- « Whether it was by the violence of her pain, 
A e or the too frequent uſe of theſe ſtupefattive 
ace « medicines, or former inclination to hyſterics, 
k- * ſhe had often very violent ones, not much ſhort 
eg. of epileptic fits. 

ng BI © She bathed, and pumped, and thus reco- 
ace e yered conſiderably the firſt ſeaſon. Next 
v.“ „year, ſhe returned, and completed her cure.” 
un- Among Guidot's 200 Caſes there are 14 Scia- 
he tics, a ſpecimen of which are the following. 


3. Benjamin Barber, Alderman of „Bath, 
In « was cured by bathing, and pumping.” 


aes, 6. © Robert Sheyler was cured by three 
the « bathings.” 

ains WW 7. Mr. Thomas Wilkins was cured by bath- 
lying four times, and pumping twice.“ 

ing 6 | CHA P. 
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HAP. VII 
Of CuTANEOUS Dissaszs. 


N Skin Diſeaſes Baths natural and artificial have 

| been uſed in all ages, and in all countries, 
In his book (De Thermis, pag. 122.) Baccius 
expreſſes himſelf, Maculas autem pruritus, ul. 
cuſcula, ſcabies, lepras, papulas, et id genus alia 
er cutim vulgo manantia vitia, tum crebrae medi. 
catarum potiones exterminant, tum abluunt, abolent- 
que in totum abſtergentium et calidarum quarum- 
cunque lotiones. In univerſum, minerales aquae on- 
nes, omnes ſalſae ac marinae ad omnigena cutis fa- 
ciunt vitia. | 


I. Of the LEHROS x. 


Definition. 1. LEPROSY, or Elephantiaſis, is a cuticu- 


lar diſeaſe appearing in the form of dry, white, 
thin, ſcurfy ſcales. . ng | 
Diagn- 2. Its diagnoſtic ſigns are itching with ſcales 


ici. generally confined to the cuticle. Sometimes, 


1t goes deeper, and appears in the form of deep 
. ulcers. 8 
iCo 
OW" pecially if it is hereditary. 

In this and other inveterate diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, Bathing has ſucceſsfully been uſed in 
all ages. Baccius (pag. 122) expreſſes him- 

ſelf thus. Elepbantiaſi autem et quam dicunt 

Lepram, nec minus omni intemperatae, ac veteri 

ſcabiei, fortiora in cunctis conveniunt- baluea, om- 

nes terrae minerales, ſulphuroſae praeſertim, qua- 
les in Lutationibus commemorantur multae, The 

Well Callirboe, and the river Jordan, are ſaid, 

in ſacred writ, to have cured Leprofies. Paulus 

I 5 | Aegineta 


© Cure. 


3. This diſeaſe is generally hard to cure, eſ- 
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Aegineta commends natural baths in the cure of 


Leproſies, praeſertim aluminoſarum, et quae fer- 
rum ſapiunt. Conſert ipſarum potio, tum marinae 
barenae uſus, et quaecunque tandem ſudationibus 
iendis eſficaciam habent, Vaporaria ac Diſcuſſoria. 

Dr. Pierce (in his Bath-Memorrs) expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus. For more than forty years that I 


General 


« have lived here, there hath not one paſt prove. 


« wherein there hath not been more than a few 
« inſtances of very great cures done upon le- 
« prous, ſcurvy, and ſcabby perſons. The vir- 
« tue of the waters is ſo well known in leprous 
« caſes, that it ſeems almoſt ſuperfluous to E 
« many examples. However, that this head 
e may not be without its particular inſtances, I 
« ſhall give ſome few emient ones. 

1. Thomas St. Lawrence, Eſquire, of Jre- 
land, aged fifteen or ſixteen, was ſent hither 
in May, 1679. For ſeven years paſt, he had 
been afflicted with a perverſe /cab tending to 
« a leproſy, which had yielded to no medicine. 
« By my advice he was bled and purged four 
« times, took alteratives, drank the waters, 
« bathed and recovered.” | 

2. A poor fellow ftrom-/aqrwick-fhire came 
« hither in the year 1684. I never ſaw any 
« one come nearer to the deſcription of a leper 
in the Leviticus than this man. By drinking, 
and bathing in the Lepers-bath he was per- 
« feftly recovered.” _ | | 

3. A Woodmonger of Staines brought his 
* ſon hither aged about twelve or thirteen, who, 
from his infancy, was ſubject to the Vitelligo. 
Sometimes it was more, then leſs, in greater 
« or leſſer blotches on his neck, elbow, knees, 
* face,' head, arms, and thighs, with a brawny 
* white ſcurf which fell off and grew again. At- 
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ter a month's bathing and drinking, the ſpots 
« roſe not ſo much. But, as the diſeaſe had 
« been born with him, I adviſed his father to 
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4. From Dr. Guidot's Batb-Regiſter we have « f 
copied the following Caſes. © Emanuel Weſ— « x 


the uſe of the Kings Bath, and application of 


put him to ſchool here. I could not get him « 6 
« to drink regularly, but he bathed every night, « ; 
« and ſometimes took phyſic. In a twelve « | 
months time he returned as ſound as a trout, 

« and had been ſo for ſome months before he 6 


ſer out.“. 


ton, of Elſemore in the County of Salop, had « 4 
a ſcurfy head with many ſcales for five years, I 
By bathing and waſhing the head in the Le- « þ 


pers-Bath he was cured, June 14th, 1682.“ 1 


3. E. G. daughter of a muſician of Bath, 4 * 
from her birth was troubled with a ſcurvy and « (| 
ſcaly head like an elephantiaſy or leproſy. By 


the mud, with ſome externals, ſhe had a 


ſound head, and thick hair, This I ſaw No- 1 

« vember 5, 1685.” = « re 
6. Dorothy Roſſington having ſcales fal- « pl 
« ing from all her body eſpecially in the morn- WF « in 
<« ing, by uſing the Kings and Queens Baths lix ! 3 
„ months received cure.” 5 « fr 
7. © Richard Vernon, aged fourteen, was Ml « WI 
„ for ten years, troubled with a milder ſort of ing 
„ leproſy, called an elephantiaſy, with tawy « he 
<« ſpots, and white ſcales. e drank the wa- « ter 


ter ſeven days, and bathed three weeks, by 
which he recovered. The winter following, 


the diſeaſe broke forth. After eight week 


purſuit of the ſame method, he went awa! L 
well. Father and ſon gave teſtimony, Ju" ſeated 


degen 
* 


6, 1689.” | | 2 
8. Henry Clempſon, ſhoemaker, _ tl 
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« Bath Whit-monday 1687, uſed the hot bath 
« three months. The year following, two months, 
« oave public thanks to Almighty God, who 


« cured him of a white dry Jeproſy, called ele- 


« phantiafy confirmed, which had miſerably af- 
« flicted him for ſix years.“ | 

9. I John Burch of the county of Kent, 
« came to Bath April go, 1691, troubled three 


« years with a white ſcurty ſkin and head. 


« Under the ſcales were reddiſh ſpots moſt com- 
« monly round. I uted the Bath nine weeks, 
and acknowledge my cure.“ l 

10. Horthy Harper, a Leper, received great 
« benefit by the Lepers-Bath, 1693.” 
11. Elizabeth Smith, a Leper, whoſe ſkin 
« was covered over with white ſcales, went away 
« clean, 1693.” | 

12. Sarah Meredith of Carleen, received 
benefit in an Elephantiaſfy by the Hot-Bath, 
« 1693. 
15 „ Howel Morgan, Eſquire, of Merioneth, 
received great benefit in a foul ſkin reſem- 
bling an elephantiafy, by drinking and bath- 
« ng; 1699” 8 

I ky & Davis, a lodging-houſe-keeper in Duke- 
« freet, was my patient for a leproß, with 
« white ſcurfy ſcales of long ſtanding; by bath- 
ing and taking Plummer alterative medicine, 
« he is now well, and has continued ſo for 
ten years:paſt,”” | 


o 
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II. Of zhe SCROPHUL A. 


1. SCROPHULA is an indolent ſchirrous tumor, Defnirion. 


ſeated, chiefly in the glands of the neck, and 
degenerating into ulcers of the worſt fort. _ 


201 


2. Its chief ſeat is the glandular ſyſtem in ge- Seat. 
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neral, not the only, for it occupies the adi. 
ſe membrane, muſcles, tendons, joints, and 
Ones. EN | 


3. Particular nations are infeſted with it, viz. 
the Bavarians, Dutch, and the Tyroleze. Of 


theſe children, perſons grown up rarely. 

4. Its remote cauſes are crude, vileid, acid 
diet, foggy air, preceding diſeaſes, pox, ſnow 
water, but, above all, hereditary taint, ſome- 
times from the nurſe. It is very difficult to be 
cured. Scrophulas fubnaſcentes abolere balneun 
item in Baianis et digerentia, et aallida alia diuti- 
ime fota, ut nitrata calentia, ac item ebibita, qua- 
les placuit Vitruvio celebrare Subcutilas aquas in 
Sabinis, pariterque fomenta ex bituminofts, ferreis, 
plumbeis, et ex braſſica paratum in Diſcuſſoriis arti- 
ficialibus, ſays Baccius, pag. 122. 

I. FRom Pierce's Memoirs, we have theſe 
Caſes. Lord James Butler came to Bath 
« June 1677, with a chirurgeon to dreſs his 
« wound, which was upon the laſt joint of one 
e of his thumbs. It was judged to be ſcro- 
« phulous. He drank the water moſtly, ſome- 
ce times bathed. That hand he bathed morn- 
<« ing and evening at home. After five or {ix 
« weeks, the wound afforded a more laudable 
<« quitture, which gave him encouragement to 
<« return another ſeaſon, which he did, and was 
< cured.” 


2. * A ſon of Monſieur Du Puys, ſervant to 


« James Duke of York, had a running ſore 
on his hand, which yielded to no ſurgery. It 
« was therefore deemed ſcropbhulous. 
been touched more than once, to no pur- 
«< poſe. He drank the waters, and bathed, 


&« took vulneraries and other alteratives. In two 


« ſeafons he was cured.” 
| 3. FROM 


He had 


kin, 

admit 
315 
power 
« diſt 
Gothe 
« that 


ern WATER. 

3. FRom Guidot's Regiſter we have the fol- 
lowing. - Francis Loughton, of the pariſh of $7. 
« Mark Nottingham, came to Bath, May 5, 1684, 
« with two running ſores, one in the leg, an- 
« other in the thigh. On the uſe of the Le- 
« pers-bath for two months, the ulcers healed, 
« there remained only ſome crookedneſs,” 


4. Edward Huddle, of Cheſham, came to 


« Bath with running ulcers all over his body. 
After great expences, and deſpair of cure, 
« he uſed the Bath ſix weeks, and drank ſpa- 
« nngly- His ulcers healed, he went away 
« well, September, 1688.” 5 | 

5. Margeret Geary, of the County of Mer- 
deen, troubled with lameneſs and running 
« ulcers in both knees and left ſhoulder for 
« three years, by the uſe of hot bath received 
cure, Auguſt 17, 1682.” 


The only publication of Hoſpital Caſes is one 


ſix-penny number, by Dr. Oliver, containing 
fourteen, Had this gentleman's practice been 
as diſtinctly related in the books from the begin- 
ning, they would have contained clear proofs 
of the power of the waters. His firſt begins 
only in the year 1757. Among the fourteen, 


we find no leſs than 4x manifeſt proofs of the 


power of the waters, in one of the moſt loathſome 
diſorders, a Leproſy. 70. 

In that Account of eighteen years hoſpital- 
practice publiſhed this year, we find one article 
tand thus, Leprofies, and foul eruptions of the 
/im, Under this general head, there were 659 
admitted; of this number 268 were cured, and 


315 much better, an unqueſtionable proof of the 


power of the waters “ From this account, in- 
* diſtin&t as it is, and from the relations of 
* other writers, we may venture to conclude 
* that, in this article, there is great matter of 
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* ſcrophulas, ſcurvies, running - ſores, c.“ 


DISEASES CURED 
« comfort to thoſe who languiſh under /eprojec, 


In his Principia Medicinae, pag. 201, Dr. Home 


recommends ferrum et aquae chalybeatae, ſulphur In 
aquae ſulphuratae, imprimis Moffatenſes noſtrat. gage 
The . virtues of Moffat Wells, (in ſcrophulous mak 
caſes) are confirmed in the Edin. Med. Eſſays, „ m. 
as well as by northern experience. « tie 
; . : 60 a v 

III. Of the Scux vv. pu 

« boy 

— 2 (this 

1. So various, numerous, and diſcordant are did 
the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, that hardly can it in 
be defined; it nevertheleſs appears to be a di\- of a 
eaſe ſpecific and diſtinct from all others. Its Mr. 
diſtinctions ſeem rather to ariſe from different Wt Gu: 
conſtitutions, than from different cauſes. I: Winarks 
ſeems to have been knowen to the antients; {Wlinpart 
tho* by reaſon of their ſhort winters, and coaſt- ter lay! 
ing voyages, it raged not ſo fiercely as with item 
us. For more than a century paſt, the ſcurvy ¶ emed 
ſeems to have been the bane of our armies, and {Wudicior 
fleets. * Yelloc 
2. Boerhaave, and Hoffman ſeen to agree in ¶ and } 
aſſigning one immediate cauſe of ſcurvy, viz. WM full b 
the ſeparation of the ſerous part of the blood the b 
from the craſſamentum. With fubmiſſon to WF r*1pir; 
names truly reſpectable, theſe are, at beſt, in- MMF if, on 
definite hypothetic notions. In ſcorbutic pu- a brig 
treſcencies, the craſſamentum does not continue tery, : 
thick and viſcid, it is fuſed, together with the WF tain ſi 
ſerum into one homogeneous maſs; the ſeptic WM The v. 
particles are intangled in the grumous, as ap- "ther 
. pears by Dr. Pringle's Experiment 42, Of Sep- ¶ «cadly 


tics and Antiſeptics. Diſſections verify this in tient h. 


every day. This was the caſe in Commodore Au- ¶ days b 


ſon's Voyage. From whatever part of the body 
the 


BY BAT H WAT E R. 295 
the blood was diſcharged, the craſſamentum was 
always found to be diſſolved, there was no ſe- 
paration. | 

In Dr. Grainger's account of that ſcurvy which 
raged at Fort-William, the author judiciouſſy 
makes this declaration. Warned by former 
« miſtake, I never uſed the /anret, unleſs the pa- 
tient was uncommonly plethoric, and then 
« avery ſmall quantity of blood anſwered the 
« purpoſe. I have ſeen fellows who have often 
« borne the loſs of twenty ounces faint away, at 
« this time, with the loſs of ſix. On ſtanding, it 
did not ſeparate, but appeared like the blood 
in malignant fevers, altogether diſſolved, and 
« of a livid colour.“ | 

Mr. Morgan, Surgeon to one of the regiments 
at Guardaloupe (among ſeveral other curious re- 
marks on the reigning diſeaſes of that iſland) 
s; Winparted ſome which determine the point. Af- 
&- rr laying it down as a preliminary, that the 
ith Wiiſtempers which chiefly raged among the troops 
kemed to have the ſcurvy for their leaven, he 
udiciouſly remarks, © That in the malignant 
« Yellow-fever which generally attack'd the ſtrong 
* and healthy, the eyes look red, the pulſe 1s 
full but not quick, and, in the worſt ſymptoms, 
the blood iſſues forth from every emunctory, 
' reſpiration labours with intolerable anxiety. 
It, on opening a vein, the blood appears of 
a bright red colour as if coming from an ar- 
tery, and the patient ſoon faints, it is a cer- 
tuin ſign of an intire ſolution of the blood. 
The vein ought to be ſtopped immediately, 
otherwiſe oppreſſion, anxiety, and all the 
deadly ſymptoms haſten, eſpecially if the pa- 
nent has been knowen to complain one or two 
lays before he was brought to the hoſpital. 

| | „ Tn 
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296 DISEASES CURED 

c In ſhort, few or none whole blood is in this 
* ſtate, recover.” 6 

Sea md 3. PrEJupice has eſtabliſhed a diſtinction 

land ſcur- between ſea-ſcurvies,. and land- ſcurvies. If we 

vies ide compare the pathognomonic ſigns of Echthius, 

Jame. Wierus, and others, we ſhall find them quadrate 
exactly with the narrative of Anſon's voyage. 
Putrid gums, ſwelled legs, rigid tendons, hae- 
morrhages, ſudden deaths, &c. are ſymptoms 


_ deſcribed by ſeamen and landmen. Its ſymp- tl 
toms are uniformly the ſame at ſea, in Holland, 
Greenland, Hungary, Cronſtadt, Wiburg, in the Ing 
Orkneys, and at Penzance. $01 

Cutaneous eruptions of all ſorts have uſurped „ 
the epithet Scorbutic, a term introduced to co- ma 
ver the indolence, or ignorance of practitioners, it r 
who call every ſymptcm ſcorbutic or nervous, Inp 
that baffles their unavailing attempts. The WW priſe 
antients were at as much eg to diſtinguih ber. 
the different diſeaſes of the ſkin, as the moderns WM infec 
have been to confound them. Medical im- ple « 
provement can only be expected from Hi in th 
accurately and diſtinctly related. Vague, inde ons oj 

finite and general deſcriptions afford neither con ¶ ſch e 
ſolation to the patient, nor experience to the phy Wh 
ſician. In the firſt publication of the Bath-Ho1l ne, 
pital practice, one of the articles ſtands thu bag y, 
Leprefies, and foul eruptions of the ſkin! Ville Lon 
by general definitions, thouſands of the Imp 4-1; 


rialiſts periſhed for want of aſſiſtance, as appea 
by Kramer's Epiſtle to the Royal College of Ph 
ſicians at Vienna. His conſultatory Letter addre 
ſed to the College, begins thus, The calamil 
which afflicts the Imperial troops is not ti 
* ſpecies of ſcurvy deſcribed by Eugalenus 3 
% others. It is not infectious. It is not prima: 
but ſecondary. It is not attended with t 
« many ſymptoms deſcribed by thoſe auth 
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| « &c.” Pringle (in his Oꝶſervaticus on the Diſeaſes 
of the army) remarks, that (in the real ſcurvy) 


bot ce 


* 


ers, it raged with ſingular devaſtation among the 
ous, Imperial troops in Hungary, Kramer was ſur- 
priſed to find not even a ſubaltern in the num- 
ber. At ſea, even the petty officers are ſeldom 
infected. There are proofs innumerable of peo- 
ple drinking out of the ſame cups, and laying 
in the ſame bed, without infection. Diſſecti- 
ons of the moſt putrid bodies did not produce 
ſuch effects, Memoires de Þ Acad. 1699, pag. 237. 
Where the cauſes are general, it becomes epi- xy;qemic. 
&mic, and rages with violence; as happens in 
long voyages and towns long beſieged, to the 
daxon garriſon in Thorn, the beſieged in Ro- 
welle, as alſo at Stetin, and, at other times, to 
whole countries, as in Brabant in the 1556, and 
n Holland 1 562. | 5 | | 
| Where the cauſes are fixed, and permanent, nie. 
t may there be ſaid to be endemic, as in Iceland, 


— 


8 there happens a general reſolution, or putrefac- i 
s tion of the whole frame, with livid ſpots not Ly 
„ commonly ſcorbutic, or riſing above the ſur- 5 
e face of the ſkin. In marſhy parts of the Low #5 
e. Countries, where the true ſcurvy is moſt frequent, 5 
* the Ich is a diſtemper unknowen. The ſcabies, 90 
ns impetigo, and leproſy, are diſeaſes different from 3 
p- the ſcuruy. ” | 75 
ud, 4. Various have been the opinions concern- Cane Fr 
the ing the cauſes and propagation of this diſtemper. 1 

Some believed it connate, others infectious. E. a 
ped c, wherever this calamity has been general, it 15 
co- may be deduced from natural cauſes. When 9 


lreenland, Cronſtadt, Ruſſia. 
nus a Where theſe cauſes are accidental, it may 9, %% 
y th * : X ſ poraatr. 
primare be ſaid to be ſporadic, as ſometimes in 
1 lain, Ireland, and ſome parts of Germany. 


A : 
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Meifture. Moiſture is the parent of corruption. From Mt 
the days of Hippocrates to the preſent, moiſt 5 
warm air has been knowen to produce malig. 1 
nant, putrid diſeaſes. Moiſture joined to cold vere 
is (by univerſal conſent) the parent of ſcorbutic ce. 
corruption, at land as well az ſea. mt 
From Sanctorian Experiments confirmed by nd 

De Gorter, Keil, Lining, Rye, and many more, A 
we know that Cold conſtringes and corrugates ad, 
the ſkin, and thus diminiſhes perſpiration. Rai- pear; 
ny weather, wet lodgings, damp beds, and foul T, 
linnen add fewel to fire. Moiſture relaxes the dich. 
ſolids; heat rarifies the fluids. Hence it is, Nich 
that in countries hot or cold, rainy ſeaſons are WM won 


unhealthy. On the ſtate of the atmoſphere the I 
{trength and weakneſs of our fibres depend. As md | 
the ſtate of the atmoſphere is more variable in WW vith i 
England, than in any other part of the world, nrevai 
we may hence account for the inconſiſtency of WM ::ture 
our tempers, and the precariouſneſs of our health. Na, th 


In cloudy foggy days, the members feel heavy, Scor 

the appetite fails, the pulſe creeps, lowneſs of W::rcr; 

ſpirits ſucceeds. From the ſum total of humors ders a 
retained, fibres relaxed, melancholic thoughts, ligh cc 
indigeſtible food, &c. we can hardly wonder The py 

at the appearance of the diagnoſtic ſigns ein healt 

curvy. : Stn 
Srprens, 5 Tux firſt indication of the approach oA, v 
Fifi flage the ſcurvy is generally a change of colour to a dvtion, 
pale bloated complexion, with a ſullenneſs, oi lars 
liſtleſsneſs. Mean while the perſon eats and ed an 

drinks heartily. : Haem 

This averſion to motion ſoon degenerates tf ings, a 

univerſal laſſitude, breathleſſneſs, and panting us bec; 

The gums become itchy, ſwell, and are apt "ts, {cc 

bleed on the leaſt friction. Soon after they a err of 

pear of an unuſual redneſs, ſoft and ſpungy, P, thei; 


ane 


1 + 


BY BATH WATER. 


nd and fungous, with ſtinking breath, the pa- 
thognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe. 

The ſkin feels dry, rough, often ſhining, co- 
vered with reddiſh, bluiſh, livid, black ſpots, 
reſembling extravaſation from a bruiſe, chiefly 


on the legs and thighs, often on the arms, breaſt 


by ind trunk, _ 
re, About the ankles, the legs begin to ſwell, 


tes and, at laſt the whole leg. — Theſe are the ap- | 


al. pearances of the firſt ſtage. 


oul WF Tur Symptoms of the ſecond ſtage are Ulcers , 
the charging thin fetid ſanious bloody matter, ,,,, 


is, ih foft ſpungy fleſh. The lighteſt bruiſes or 
are wounds degenerate into ſuch ulcets, 

the Scurvy renews all former complaints, aches, 
As nd pains. Scorbutics are liable to be ſeized 
em WF nith intercurrent or epidemical diſeaſes. If the 


y of ure, by co-operating with ſcorbutic acrimo- 
lth. Win, they produce fatal ſymptoms. 


Scorbutics are rather lax. Their ſtools are 
generally fetid. Their urine, by ſtanding, ga- 
hers an oily faline ſcum a top, it is generally 
ugh coloured, and ſoon becomes rank and fetid. 
The pulſe 1s generally flower and feebler than 
n health. Scurvy is rarely attended with fever. 

Stuneſs of the tendons and flexors appears 


ation. Some have their legs much ſwelled 
th large livid ſpots ; others have them indu- 
med and painful. 

Haemorrhages proceed from the gums, guts, 
los, and ulcers, The teeth looſen, and the 


nun ys become carious. While they reſt in their 
apt "cs, ſcorbutics generally make no complaint 
ey aper of pain or lickneſs, they have a good appe- 
P their ſenſes are entire, tho they are gene- 


al ſullen, melancholy, and low-fpirited. 


T 3 Is 


prevailing diſtempers happen to be of a putrid 


ary, with languors and faintings on the leaſt 
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Third 
ſtage. 


cy cloſe the ſcorbutic cataſtrophe. 


Scorbutic 


Jets. 


open, ſwelled limbs burſt, and profuſe haemor- 


' DISEASES CURED 
In the laft tage it is that all the former ſymp. 
toms put on their virulent aſpect. Old ſear; 


rhages inſue. Obſtructions, jaundice, drophy, 
colics, conſtipations, dyſpnaeas, and deſponden. 


6. NuMERoOus, various, and diſcordant are 
the ſcorbutic records. Practitioners ſtuck t 
the notions which they firſt imbibed; as were 
their prejudices, ſuch was their practice. Is it 
any wonder that the ſcurvy was confounded, 


and ill cured ? There are collections of writings Wl ., | 
on the plague. On the ſubject of the venereal 4 f 
diſeaſe, Aſtruc has preſented a pattern. May a 


not this be one reaſon, why this diſeaſe begins WF df 
to loſe its ſting? The moſt complete performance * 
of this ſort of writing is that on the ſeurxy, by BD 
James Lind, M. D. C. R. M. E. S. After 2 . : 
regular medical education, this gentleman ſerv- WM 4 i 
ed, laſt war, as ſurgeon in the navy. After 4 K 
the peace, he practiſed phyſic at Edinburgh, I 4 f. 
where, to his own obſervations, he added the 
marrow of every author who had ever treated . q 
the ſubje& of the ſcurvy. Commiſerating the . 8 
fate of thoſe who defend our wooden walls, 2 
he has treated his ſubject with accuracy, per- | 
ſpicuity, and judgment. During this war, he 


has ſerved as phyſician to the naval hoſpital al . fo 
 Haſlar, from which he dates the following lette .. je 
| fraught with obſervations practical and uſeful. WW 1. 
| „ ms 
«© Soon after the ſecond edition of my boo . 47 
* on the ſcurvy was printed, I was appoint . * 
Phyſician to this hoſpital, where I have been . T. 

« for ſome years, daily converſant with ſcorbu . 
« tic patients, and frequently viſited to t „ of 
e number of 3 or 400 in a day. Ina ſituation . RY 


er ſo fingularly advantageous for reſolving . 
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BY-BATH WATER 

« doubts which might poſſibly occur by 1n- 
« ſpecting living, as well as dead bodies, I have 
« taken uncommon pains to aſcertain the true na- 
« ture, cauſes, ſymptoms, appearances, and cure 
« of a malady ſo afflicting, by various repeated 


« experiments, diſſections, and medicines of 


« all ſorts. The reſult of which is, that I have, 
« no-wiſe, altered my opinion in regard to 
practical doctrines, but, I have not found ſo 
« conſtant and general a ſtate of putrefaction 
jn the bowels of ſcorbutic patients, as I was 


« miſled to believe by the diſſections of others. 


« My ſentiments are changed only in reſpect to 
« ſome theoretical points. 


% have encloſed a deſcription of all the dif- 


« ferent cutaneous ſcorbutic eruptions obſerved 


« in more than a thouſand patients, which may 
« perhaps be of uſe to you in your practice at 
« Bath, and in your preſent laudable undertak- 
« ing. My blotting indicates my inattention; 
« nor can I anſwer for the acturacy of the tran- 
« ſcriber. Let my deſire of ſpeedy compli- 
« ance with your requeſt, plead excuſe. Your 
« diſcernment will eafily diſtinguiſh between 
« errors and blunders,” - | 9 


Feb. 11, 1762. 
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« Outward appearances may be divided into See- 
« ſuch as are even with the ſkin, and ſuch as. Goss. 


« are raiſed above it. : 

1. Of the firſt are thoſe which may, not im- 
« properly, be called Petechial, humorous ſmall 
« diftin&t round ſpots of blood of various co- 
« lours, from red to livid, ſometimes black. 
« The ſkin feels rough. 


2, « There are large livid marks or blotches 
« of all the intermediate colours between red 


and deep black, ſometimes yellowiſh. 
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DISEASES CURED 
« Miſtakes may be made in regard to theſe 
ſtains; for, ſometimes the red dye is very 
ſight; as there may be only a few faint red 
or purple ſtreaks juſt perceptible on the 
taighs, legs, or ancles, which may be miſ- 


taken for the production of another diſeaſe. 


« Or, what may be a more dangerous error, 
when a great part of a limb becomes red, this 
is taken for an Ery/e epilas, or true inflamma- 
tion. The marks of diſtinction are leſs pain 
and heat in the ſcorbutic red blotch; it in- 
clines alſo to a livid duſkiſh dye. In an ery- 


ſepilas, it is always of a brighter red, and at- 


tended with great heat and more acute pain 
to the touch, | x 
3. © In the ſcurvy, the parts are ſometimes 
quite black. This black is ſometimes 1 injudi- 
ciouſly taken for mortification. I have ſeen 
a leg put on the following appearances. 
The fore part was of a ſhining red colour, 
like a true inflammation, but of a darker 
hue, in the middle of which were broad ſpots, 
quite black; in one or two places there were 
{mall ichorous bladders. The margin was of 
a lemon colour. Even in ſuch diſmal ſcorbu- 
tic appearances, I never ſaw a true mortifica- 
tion enſue where there was not ſome highly 
virulent putrid ulceration. - Nay, I believe a 
mortification or ſuppuration of ſuch echymo- 
ſis's 1s very rare. 

4. There are hard broad blotches always 
of a dark, livid, or faint reddiſh colour re- 
ſembling that deſcription given by authors 


of Plague-bcils, Thele are to be ſeen on the 


thighs, legs, arms, &c. diſtinct and ſimilar, 


often very numerous. Theſe are hard as ſtones. 


Their ſize is from that of a ſix-pence to half a 
« crown 
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crown piece. To the eye, they appear pro- 

« minent, but they are not. 
- „5 
Of prominent appearances, I have obſerved p,,;na, 

divers. | 15 | | 
1. The miliary are more florid than the 

« anſerine, and alſo thicker. Theſe infeſt the 

« legsand thighs. Dying away, they put on the 

« true white anſerine appearance ; as they wi- 


ther off they frequently leave a red ſpeck be- 


Lad 
* 


; « hind. Sometimes they are black, like grains =. 
« of powder blowen into the fleſh, at other 4 
: « times, of a purple colour. Theſe feel very 4 
1 « rough to the touch, To the eye they appear 1 
« very thick, and much elevated. They may Ky 
8 « be perceived on the ſurface of the black ſtains, 25 
i « and are often intermingled with the ſmall pe- E 
n « techial ſpots, In ſome, they reſemble ele- \ | 
g. | « yated ſpots of blood; but never bleed, not 15 
r, even when rubbed. Ja 
er 2. © In other patients, though ſeldom, the 3 
s, legs and thighs are overſpread with large ſpots * 
re « of a darkiſh, or livid colour, of the ſize of 2 
of « half a crown piece, with a.tawny coloured 3 
u- « eſchar, or hard blackifh film on the top. 4 
a « Theſe exactly reſemble a wound or ulcer 7 
ily « badly healed, with its cicatrix ready to fall 3 
11 « off. Theſe infeſt the legs and thighs. The 5 
o- black eſchar or ſcurf is, at firſt, thin, 4 

« it becomes thicker, and then drops off, leav- 3 
ys ing a large hard purple blotch, A ſerous by: 
re- humor ſometimes iſſues from underneath the Fa 
ors « ſcab, before it falls of, but theſe blotches 8 
the + ſeldom, or never degenerate into ulcers. 6 
lar, « Sometimes the ſkin looks as if it was af- 


1es. Wl © fected with a dry black leproly. This ap- 
If a WW © pearance differs from the livid blotches for- 
"wn * merly 
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DISEASES CURED 
merly mentioned, by having always a looſe 
film or ſcab on the top. | - 
3. On the trunk, and even on the face, 


alſo on the legs, there often appear black or 


livid rough marks reſembling: the ſtigmata 
left after the ſmall pox, or a withered pim- 
ple of that ſize. When they ſcale off, they 
leave a blackiſh ſpeck, as if the patient was 
afflicted with a black leprous diſorder. They 
are as large as a ſix-penny piece. 

4. * In a few hours ſometimes there ariſe 
hard bumps, generally of a whitiſh colour, 
at times ſtreaked reddiſh, blackiſh, or yel- 
lowiſh. Theſe infeſt the backs of the hands, 
ſhins, arms, &c.” 

5. < Some, though rarely, after getting bet- 
ter, have an eruption of numerous ſmall pim- 
ples containing matter or pus, with others 
dry on the face and head, different from thoſe 
of the ſcurvy. #7 | 

«© I have ſeen patients labouring under le- 
prous diſorders both of the moiſt and dry fort, 
as alſo of the white and black kind, attacked 
with the true- ſcurvy. In ſuch complicated 
caſes, the leprous and ſcorbutic ſpots appear- 
ed diſtinct. The ſcurvy cured left the leprous 
ſcabs as before. 2” 

«© On opening an uncommon number of bo- 
dies, I have not found that general ſtate. of 
putrefaction mentioned by authors. Once, 
or twice, I found the ſpleen quite rotten. In 
others dead of ſcorbutic fluxes, I found part 
of the guts, eſpecially the colon, affected with 
a gangrenous taint. Otherwiſe, I found all 
the bowels, for the moſt part, ſound. The 


moſt common appearances, though not con- 


ſtant, are the ſame red or livid {pots on the 


epiploon, meſentery, ftomash, but eſpecially the 


« coats 
we a. 
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« guts, as on the ſkin, An inattentive diſſec- 
« tor might be led to think that theſe ſpots 


« were ſo many mortifications. On examinati- 


« on, I found them firm and- ſound in texture, 
« and free from putrid taint.” 

Philoſophical Tranſattions Abridg. Vol. VT. Part 
3, Chap. 2, and, in a book called Traits de la 


Peſte, Partie I. we have uncommon enlargements 


of the heart and liver in diſſections of bodies 
dead of tlie plague at Marſeilles, by M. Didier, 
Phyſician to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
Eugalenus takes notice that the liver and ſpleen 
were often ſo much enlarged that the tumor 
could be ſeen outwardly. „ 

Mr. Ives, and Mr. Thomas, ſucceſſive ſur- 
geons of the Naval Hoſpital at Bengal, keeped 


2 column in their books for diſeaſed livers, al- 


moſt all the offspring of /curvy. Many ſwelled, 
and broke outwardly, all which recovered. Thoſe 


which ſwelled, and ſuppurated inwardly, all 


died. 

For this preternatural increaſe of the viſcera 
in putrid diſeaſes, Dr. Pringle (in his courſe of 
Septics, and Antiſeptics) rationally thus accounts. 
« As all the. humors become thinner by putre- 
faction, ſo the ſolid or fibrous parts of animal 
% bodies are relaxed, or rendered more tender 


by the ſame proceſs. This obſervation re- 


« quires no experiments to confirm it. This 


„ ſeems to be the trueſt cauſe of diſeaſes de- 


pending on weak and lax fibres, as it appears 
in malignant fevers, and in true ſea and marſh 


e ſcurvies. From this circumſtance we are en- 


{© abled to account for the extraordinary bulk of 
* the heart, liver, and ſpleen, incident to theſe 
* diſeaſes. For, if we ſuppoſe the natural 
„ growth ſtopped by the rigidity of the fibres 
de ballancing the diſtending force of the blood, 
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| &« jt will follow, that, whenever the fibres are 
<« preternaturally ſoftened, the increaſe of theſe 


<« parts will begin anew. This ſuppoſition I 1 


4 owe to the ingenious Dr. Simſon, M. P. in 
c the Univerſity of St. Andrews.” 

For the general prophylaxis, and cure of ſcurvy, 
the reader may conſult Dr. Lind's reſpective 
chapters. My ſubject naturally leads me to ſcur- 
vies as they particularly fall under the power 
of mineral waters. Sufficient it is, in general, 
to obſerve, that the blood 1s neither acid nor al- 
kaline ; that, in their operations, acids differ, 
the ſame is the caſe with alkalies; vegetable 


acids differ from mineral; fermented from un- 


fermented. Volatile and fixed alkalies differ 
alſo in their effects. In hot putrid ſcurvies, 
creſſes, onions, muſtard, and radiſhes prove 
ſerviceable. In the very ſame ſcurvies, acids, 
fruits, and herbs cure every day. No wonder, 
they are both antiſeptic. No longer are pu- 
trid and alkaline ſubſtances ſynonimous. For 
this diſcovery we are obliged to Pringle. What 
ſhall we now ſay of our boaſted antalkalies ? 


Chymia egregia medicinae ancilla, non alia pejor do- 


nina. 

Palins eu- THERE are wandering pains which uſurp the 
7y, ſeerbu- maſk of gout, rheumatiſm, and ſcurvy, and which 

lie, and are often complications of thg three. 
rocumalic. The matter is of a volatile phlogiſtic nature, 
it paſtes ſometimes like electricity through the 
whole body, darting pains, convulſions, twitch- 
ings, and cramps; eſpecially when the patient 1s 
falling aſleep, ſometimes fixing with redneſs, 
inflammation and pain; but, in a few minutes, 
the joints grow pale, and eaſy, the ſpirits flag, he 
becomes hypochondriac, the appetite fails, di- 
geſtion 1s imperfect, flatus's prevail, the fleſh 


waſtes, nervous atrophy ſucceeds, 


Syden- 
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Sydenham ſays, Though there is remarka- 


ble difference between the true rheumatiſm, and 
the /curvy, as intimated above, it muſt never- 
theleſs be owned that there is another ſpecies 
of rheumatiſm which is near a-kin to the ſcurvy; 
for it reſembles it in its capital ſymptoms, and 


requires the ſame method of cure nearly. The 


ain affects ſometimes one part, ſometimes an- 
other, but rarely occaſions fwelling, nor is it at- 
tended with fever. It is alſo leſs fixed, ſome- 
times it attacks the internal parts, with fick- 
neſs. It is of long duration. It chiefly attacks 
the female ſex, or the effeminate, ſo that I 
ſhould have referred it to the hyſteric claſs, had 
not repeated experience taught me that it will 
not yield to hyſteric remedies.” *z 
Boerhaave, who has extracted his chapter of 
rheumatic aphoriſms from the former, ſays (Aph. 


1490) Arthritidi, podagrae, ſcorbutoque agnatus 
morbus frequentiſſimus, qui rheumatiſmus appellatur, 


A diſeaſe a-kin to the gout and ſcurvy, called a 
rheumatiſm. In this Proteus of a diſeaſe, they 
both recommend perſeverance in the ule of an- 
tiſcorbutic juices. 

Hoffman alſo obſerves ** That there is a /cor- 
butic rheumatiſm, in which the whole maſs of 
lymph and ſerum is vitiated with foul particles 
which manifeſt themſelves by different kinds of 


eruptions. 
« Theſe proceed from unwholſome, hard, ſalt 


diet, idle ſedentary life, the common uſe of a 


heavy vapid air, and long continued grief. 

„ Diluent and demulcent remedies taken 
freely, and continued long, are chiefly proper 
here. Mineral waters, and milk with a proper 


regimen, are likewiſe of great effi acy in curing 


this ſpecies of the diſeaſe.” 


Paulus 
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Paulus Paravicinus (De Balneis Maſidi) ſays, 


uantum vero arthriticis, ' iſchiadicis, convulfis, di. 
ſtentis, reſolutis, tremulis, nerviceiſque omnibus ſub. 


veniant, exprimere non facile paſſim. Ob hate auten; 


corporis vitia potiſſime celebres ſunt, et omnium ore 
verſantur.—“ Andreas Caluus municeps meus buju; 
« rei teſtis eſt locupletiſſimus, cui poſs moleſtiſſimes 
© coxendicis dolores, femur adeo riguerat, concreti; 
e cum gelu muſculis, ut nullum medicamenti genu; 
&« praeter balnea haec ſenſim excitare potuerit. 

1. The firſt caſe of Dr. Pierce's Bath Me- 
moirs, and of his own practice, that falls under 


this head, happens to be his ewn.—< I had 


« ſometimes a pain in my right hip, thigh, knee, 
« and ankle, which ſoon moved to my ſhoul- 
« der and arm, in both ſo acute, as to render 


„ them, for ſome time, uſeleſs. I had alſo a 


dull heavy pain in my legs with a little ſwel- 
<« ling and ſmall ſpots. | 
After due preparation, I bathed ſpring and 


* fall. I uſed a decoction of China, Sar/a with 


« Cephalics, Neurotics, Antiſcorbutics, 8c. I uſed 
« the waters only in, and after bathing, ſo as 


to quench thirſt, becauſe I was fubje& to 
. « rheums, and catarrhs. By God's bleſſing, 


e want of teeth.” 


„Bath waters, regimen, and exerciſe, I now 
« continue ſo well in the 74th year of my age, 


that J have neither gout, ſtone, dropſy, cough, 


« aſthma, nor any remainder of the ſcurvy, but 


2. Mrs. Jane Chaſe, a maiden'gentlewoman, 
e aged about 24 years, was taken with ſharp 
<« pains in her joints only, which ran from place 


( to place by quick removes, ſometimes inflam- 


“ing, then ſwelling, always painful. She was 


„ ſo weak that ſhe could not ſtand. She had a 


« ſpontaneous laſſitude, want of appetite, di- 
„ ceſtion, palpitation, &c. 
4 „ 
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* After convenient preparation ſhe bathed; 
« and, in bathing, we were obliged to ſupport 
« her with cordials, for, at firſt, ſhe could not 
« bear a temperate bath more than twice a 
« week, for ſhe was brought hither in a litter. 
C In two months time, be recovered ſtrength, 
« and digeſtion, the tumors of her joints began 
« to ſubſide, the palpitation remitted. She 


« went home on horſe-back, and continued the 


« autumn and winter following, free from a re- 
« lapſe. She drank the waters no otherwiſe 
« than to quench her thirſt in the bath, and 
« ſometimes to keep her ſoluble. She conti 
« nued many years free from this painful di- 
« ſtemper.” 

3. Mrs. Green of Stratford upon Avon, aged 


« 40 years,. had a wandering ſcorbutic gout and 


« rheumatiſm twenty years before, of which 
« ſhe recovered, and married. It now return- 
« ed, and tortured her at firſt between the 


„ ſhoulders, ſo that, on the leaſt motion, ſhe 


« was ready to faint away. By outward ap- 
« plications, it moved to her limbs, hips, 
« knees, and ſoles of her feet, which crip- 
« pled her. ; 

“After various regimens, ſhe was brought to 
« Bath. After ſlight preparation, ſhe was put 
« into the Croſ5-Bath, the moſt temperate. Thus, 


“continuing to drink and bathe by turns, for 
five or ſix weeks, ſhe returned well.” 8 
4. Mrs. Martha Greſwold of Saly-hill in 


* Warwickſhire, at 13 years of age, by lying 


« on the ground, in, or ſoon after a ſcarlet 


« fever, was taken with a rheumatiſm, which 
left a ſtiffneſs in her joints, and other ſymp- 
« toms, - When ſhe came to Bath, ſhe was 23 
« years old, ſo weak, as not able to uſe hand, 
4 or foot. Her head was alſo affected, to that 
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<« ſhe could hardly remember what was ſaid 
to her. 

After a week's gentle aaron, ſhe bath. 
« ed, and pumped for ſeven weeks, at the end 
c of which, ſhe rode forty miles home ward the 
« firſt day. She kept well for ten years. Since 
ce that ſhe has had ſevere fits of the gout, with 
« (diſtortions, and nodes, for which ſhe haz 


often come hither; and, by drinking, and 


e bathing, has always received benefit.” 

5. Mrs. Mary Huntly unmarried, aged 
“ about 30, in much the ſame caſe with Mrs. 
« Chaſe, ſhe had beſides heats, and pimples in 


her face, cough, and er of breathing, ſhe 


« was alſo greatly obſtructed. 

« She required more preparation, but by 
<« ſhorter ſpace of bathing ſhe recovered.” 

Dr. Pierce concludes his ſection of wandering 
«© Many more inſtances 
<« might be given. Of late theſe kind of ill- 
« nefles have gone under the name of rheuma- 
« 7i/ms; but call them what they will, all pains, 
% and weakneſs remaining after this, or the 
ce gout, have certainly been recovered by mo- 
« derate and regular bathing, and relapſes 
have been prevented by drinking.” 

. Dr. Guidot (in his Bath-Regifter) gives the 
following Caſes. © Joſeph Pleydal, Archdea- 
c con of Chicheſter, drank — waters in the morn- 
<« ing, and bathed at night for rheumatic af- 
&« fefions, and full habit of body. By the uſe 
« of the Croſs-Bath, he received great benefit.” 

7. A matron of Devonſhire, in an invete- 
rate rheumatiſm, uſing the Creſs-Bath, receiv- 
des 

8.“ William Dixie Eſquire, of the wary 


« of Leiceſter, was ſadly afflicted with a rheuma- 


« tiſm, which reduced him to that 2 of 
& weak- 


BY BATH WATER, 


« weakneſs, that, at 22 years of age, he ſeem- 


« ed an old decrepid man on. crutches. Af- 
« ter the beſt advice that London afforded, he 
« came to Bath rather in deſpair. After uſing 
« the Croſs-Bath two months, and the pump 
« about one, he recovered, and gave public 
« thanks to God in the Abbey-Church.” 

9. Mr. Edward Pierce (from hard lying 
« during the late troubles of Ireland) was aMict- 
« ed with the rheumatiſm all over, which, at laſt, 
« deprived him of the uſe of his right arm. 
« By drinking, and bathing in the King's and 
« Oeen's Baths, he received great benefit.” 

10 © Mr. Yorath, chaplain to Morgan of 
« Tredegar, received great benefit in a ſcorbu- 
« tic atrophy by drinking and bathing,” | 

11. Mr. Abram Corea of London received 
« oreat benefit in a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm by drink- 
ing, and bathing.” - 0 


12. Sir Ambroſe Phillips, Knight, receiv- 


« ed cure of a rheumatiſm, by drinking, and 


« bathing.” | 

13. Edward Waſhbeare of London, 62 
« years of age, came to Bath creeping on his 
«hands, and. knees, and having the benefit 
« of Bellot's Hoſpital, uſed the Hot-Bath ſix 
„weeks, pumped in the Bath, and drank the 
* Waters. | 

„In ſeven weeks, he walked on crutches; 
and perfectly recovered. I ſaw him, ſtrong, 
« erect, and ſound in London on the third of 
„March 1694, when he gave this teſtimony 
* of his cure.” | 2 | 

14. Dr. Guidot relates the following Caſes. 
„Mrs. E. Y. of London troubled with puſtu- 
* lous eruptions all over her body, by bathing, 
and drinking received cure.” 
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px, * Another gentlewoman having a ſore 


running head with a briny matter, in five 
weeks time, received cure, by drinking and 


umpine.” 5 


16. Charles Child Aporbecary of Bath, har 


ing ſalt and acid humors defluxing with pain 
in the leg and foot, received cure by bathing 
ten or twelve times.“ 

17. * John Worley, Vintner in Clare Market, 
troubled with the ſeurvy, and ill diſpoſition 
of blood, whence eruptions of the ſkin, and 
hard bumps like the ſtinging of nettles, drank 
the waters three weeks, from ſeven to nine 
pints a day, after ſeven baths he was freed 


from his diſtemper.” 


18. Henry Johnſon, a Daze, with oid 
ſores, and running ulcers in the legs, hands, 
and face, received cure by the Bath in two 
ſeaſons.” . 155 

19. * Samuel Bret of Cornwall, came to Bath 
with a foul ſkin, uſed the Baths fourteen 
days, and. received cure.” 


20. Mr. Richard Yorath, Clerk, received 
great benefit in a ſcorbutic atrophy by drink- 


ing the waters. | | 
21. Mrs. Woodcock, in a high ſcorbutic 
diſtemper much diſcolouring the ſkin, by 
drinking and bathing for ſeveral ſeaſons te- 
ceived much benefit“ 

22. Mrs. Cole of Bornſteple (in the ſpleen 
and ſcurvy). received great .benefit by drink- 
ing and bathing for ſeveral ſeaſons. 

In his Uſe and Abuſe of warm-bathing, Dr. Oli- 


ver preſents us with a memorable proof. 


23. Mrs. Reynolds, wife to the biſhop of 
Londonderry, was naturally of a very thin ha- 
bit of body, and very ſubject to gouty-rheu. 


matic complaints, ſhe was about 30. When! 
b 5 60 law 
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« ſaw her, ſhe was reduced to a ſkeleton, by 
« moſt excruciating pains. She had been bled 
« largely, her blood nevertheleſs continued to 
be very ſizy. The mulcles of her throat 
« were ſo affected, that ſhe could not ſwallow, 
« or breathe without difficulty. The ſcarf-ſkin 
« was dry, hard, and drawen tight over her 
« whole body. I put her. in the Queen's Bath, 
« where ſhe ſtaid only a few minutes, ap- 
« prehending danger from her extreme * 
« neſs. Soon after ſhe got into the water, ſhe 
« felt her pains ſo much abated, and her throat 
ſo much relieved, that ſhe begged leave to 
« ſtay half an hour. On changing the flannel, 
« the old ſcarf-ſkin was found cracked in many 
« places. After a few bathings, it peeled off 
«in large flakes, thicker than the true ſkin 
jn its natural ſtate. The fluids paſſed freely, 
the body plumped, the ſkin became ſoft, and 
« moiſt. Univerſal eaſe enſued.” 


24. * Mrs. Phelps of Cote near Hriſtol, for a 


« year and a half and upwards, laboured under a 
© complication of ailments ſcorbutic, rheumatic, 
and gouty. She had wandering pains, bilious 
« yomitings, diarthaeas, legs fwelled and hard, 
« with ſores unconquerable by chirurgical art, 
" ſhe was bloated, unwieldy, breathleſs, with- 
* out appetite, ſleep, or digeſtion. In a word 
© ſhe was thoroughly cachectic. 3 
In the beginning of winter, ſhe was, with 
difficulty, tranſported to Bath. After drink- 
„ing the waters five months, her complaints, 
in general, began to yield. She then began 
to bathe, which ſhe did but ſeldom. Her 
' pains are now rare, ſo are her vomitings, 
and looſeneſſes; the ſwelling and hardneſs 
'0f her legs are gone, the running ſores have 
long been cicatrized, ſhe eats, ſleeps, _ 
"& 4 di- 
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Preamble, 


Definition. 


Cauſes. 


DISEASES'CURED 
“ digeſts. To Bath-water, little aſſiſted by me- 


ne! 
ACC 


„ dicine, ſhe owes a cure which diſtant art, in 2 
“ vain, attempted.” | | Bot 
ö 1 

E | | qui 

Of the PAILSs v. ; - 

F ever'there was a difeaſe hid from mortal the 
eyes, it ſurely may be ſaid to be that which the 
now employs my pen. Reaſon we may, but _ 
we ſec little, we know not what to think: yet, gs 
of all the diſeaſes which frequent Bath, palſics wal 
are the moſt numerous. Here paralytics have ya 
been cured, relieved, and hurried to their long gg 
homes. The public has never yet been inform- Nick 
ed of the javantia, or lacdentia of Bath waters. 15 
There are other diſcaſes which proceed alſo _ 
from laeſion of the nerves. This may, per- wg 
haps, plead for my preſent prolixity. . * 
i. Palſy may be ſaid to be an abolition, or P 
diminution of motion, or ſenſe, or both, in one _ 
or more parts of the body. The very word 77g 
Tepaavois imports a ſolution of that which was be-W © c 10 
fore firm. So it is underſtood, in the goſpel F ens 
according to St. Luke, Nunc ſolvas famulum iu a5 we 
am Domine. gy K 
2. The remote cauſes of palſy are drunken 5 1 : 
neſs; ſcorbutic diatheſis; dry belly-ach; a v9" on 
cold or moiſt; wounds of the brain, or ſpin: 5. Jp? 
marrow; compreſſion, or ſolution of the nerves * , 
ſuppreſſion of uſual evacuations, apoplexy, col Tt 
vulſion, fear, metallic fumes, touch of the to! 5 05 
pedo, pain, diſlocation, abſceſs, opiates, an Boerh: 
old age. The proximate cauſe is intercept eg 
of the nervous fluid. "As 


Symptoms. 
Diagno- 
ſtics. 

Vrog no- 
jet 43. 


3. The ſymptoms are evident. , 
4. The diagnoſtics and prognoſtics are to 
taken from a knowlege of the cauſes, and ge 


follow 0 


BY: BATFZH WATER 

reral diſtribution of the nerves. Theſe differ 
according to the place, cauſe, degree, &c. In- 
de lethalis, minus lethalis, ſanabilis, incurabilis, 
Boerhaav. Aphor. 1061. The cauſe of a para- 
lytic limb may exiſt in the brain e. g. This re- 
quires a method of cure different from that 
which exiſts in the crural nerve. The cauſe 
may exiſt in the ſubſtance of the nerve, or in 


the ſheath. The latter may eaſily be cured, e 
Pally, from ful- 44) prog- 


the former hardly ever. 
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neſs. of blood, may eaſter be cured than that ics. 


which proceeds from a ſerous colluvies accu- 
mulated within the encephalon. —Palſy in the 
arm may be borne much longer than one in 
the inteſtines; becauſe, while the latter conti- 
nues, the chyle cannot enter the lacteals.— The 
higher the ſeat of the palſy, the worſe. The 
brain is the citadel, from which the ſoul de- 
taches its commands: palſies which ſucceed vio- 
lent head-aches impede the very origin of the 
ſpinal marrow in its continuation with the me- 
dulla oblongata; if theſe increaſe, they pro- 


duce apoplexy. Luxations of the vertebrae of 


the neck are, for this reaſon, fatal. —A palſy 
of the muſcles of the face is bad, becauſe theſe 
derive their branches from the fif7» pair; it is, 
therefore, to be feared, that the cauſe lives with- 
in the encephalon. Deſtor/rones in facie, ſi nul- 
t alteri corporis parti communicent, cito ſedantur, 


vel ponte; reliqui vero apopledtici fiunt, Hippocr. 


Prorheticor. lib. 1i.—It the muſcles, which di- 
late the cheſt become paralytic, life ſoon ceaſes. 
—The muſcles of the throat are ſo numerous, 
and ſo ſlender, that, when they are affected, 
Boerhaave pronounces the caſe /ctbalis.—The 
heart is a muſcle, and may ſuffer a paralyſis. 
From ſudden affections, mortal ſyncopies have 
rollowed. Van Swieten gives an inſtance, << A 
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DISEASES CURED 
4 nobleman beholding a young man ſtripped 
* of his armour juſt after he had —.— 
te fallen, had the fatal curioſity to look at hi 


„ face; diſcovering it to be his own ſon's, he 


c dropped down dead in an inſtant.” —* When 


e the ſmall pox raged among the French Neu. 


ftrals at Briſtol, one of the women being in- 
« formed that her huſband lay, juſt then, ex. 


<« piring, walked up to the foot of the matraſz, 


and gazing earneſtly till he fetched his laſt 


& breath, dropped down for ever.“ The ſto- 
mach receives 1ts nerves from the two trunks 
of the eighth pair; it - a paralyſis happens from 
an internal cauſe, it is to be feared, that it 
lies within the encephalon. If the muſcular 
fibres of the ſtomach come to be paralyſed, the 
food lies an uſeleſs lump, the animal dies of 
hunger. In gluttons, the muſcular fibres, by 


conitant diſtenſion, loſe their contractile power, | 


the food paſſes off crude. Hence pains, li- 
enterics, &c. The nerves of the inteſtines 
have a ſingular connection with the vital functi- 
ons. If theſe are wounded, life ceaſes. Iliac 
pains fink the ſtouteſt into fits. — The bladder 
receives branches from the ntercoſtals, and from 
the lower complexus meſentericus, as alſo from 
the crural; hence a paralyſis, from an internal 
cauſe, comes to be perilous. Involuntary emiſ- 
ſion of urine denotes an affection of the brain.— 
A paralyſis ſupervening a peripneumony is bad, 
by reaſon of the nerves being compreſſed from 
blood ſtagnating in the jugulars.—A paralyſis 
in a lientery, and a lientery in a palſy are both 
bad, the nervi ſplanchnici ariſe from the eighth 
pair. —A. paralylis complicated with coldneſs 


ſtupor, or inſenſibility, is very bad. The blood 


no longer circulates, the muſcles are robbed of 


their neryous juice, In his Academical Expe- 
| riments 
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timents on opium, Dr. Alſton, profeſſor of Mat. a 

Med. in the univerſity of Edinburgh, *ſhowed 

« his pupils a frog, whoſe hinder leg was de- 

« prived of ſenſe, and motion. Viewing the 

« paralyſed member, we plainly diſcovered the 

red globules diflolyed, and the veſſels di- 

« ftended with a homogeneous red fluid. This 

« ſtagnation was the effect of the opium, which 

« prevented the depletion of the muſcular ar- 

« teries.” Edin. Med. Eſſays, Vol. V. p. 155.— 

In a haemiplegia, there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect an 

apoplexy, where the head is affected. Palſies 

from exceſſive venery are incurable, becauſe the 

vital fluids are exhauſted. —If a pally ſeizes one 

member, and a convulſion happens in another, 

the diſeaſe ends in apoplexy. - 7 f 
5. Pain, ſenſation, heat, formication, and Favorabl 

trembling, promiſe ſecurity. —Supervening fe- progno/tics 

vers, and diarrhaeas ſometimes cure palſies. Pal- 

lies from plethora are eaſily cured. — Palſies 

which deſcend are leſs dangerous. While the 

muſcles continue plump, the prognoſtic is favor- 

able. The arterious, nervous, and adipous veſ- 

{cls perform their offices. —Spontaneous ſweats 

ather cure, or increaſe the, diſeaſe. —Where a 

paraplegy, or haemiplegy ſucceeds an apoplexy, 

there is room to hope, becauſe, the cauſe of 

the diſeaſe decreaſes, the brain begins to be re- 

lieved. When paralytics fee, hear, and taſte, 

ad, MW iti the back and point of their tongues, if they 

om Wl diſtinguiſh objects by the parts paralyſed, there 

vis Wi #< great hopes of cure. 3 | 

oth 6. Hence may practical inferences be de- Prazical 

»;þ duced. If we only conſider the wonderful fa- inferences. 

eſs, bric of the larynx, the numerous muſcles which 

50d modulate the aperture of the rima glottidis; if 

1 of de conſider that the pharynx, velum pendu- 

pe- — - lum 
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lum palati, uvula, tongue, and lips, concur in 
forming the voice, all which are moved by mu. 
cles; it beſides we know how many muſcles are 
required towards the pronunciation of one lit- 
tle letter, we may ceaſe to wonder why, ſo of. 
ten (after the cure of an apoplexy) one little 
pronunciation ſhould remain uncured, while the 
patient pronounces all the other letters of the 
alphabet diſtinctly. Anatomiſts, when they diſ- 
ſect live animals, often cut or tie the recurrent 
nerves, that they may not be diſturbed by their 


plaintive cries. When theſe. nerves are once 


cut; the animal becomes dumb. © Galen re- 
„ lates the caſe of a boy who loſt his ſpeech, 
« by the blunder of a ſurgeon, who (in cut- 
< ting out ſtrumous ſwellings, and tearing the 
e membranes with his fingers) tore the recurrent 
< nerves alſo.” “ Wepferus tells a memora- 
<« ble ſtory of a woman who loſt her ſpeech bya 
« ſerous colluvies infeſting her head. On cough- 
* ing ſhe threw out a copious thin ſaliva, after 
c which ſhe recovered her ſpeech. . Nay, what 
„ was ſtill more ſurpriſing, if he preſſed the 
«& cranium with his hand about the lambdoidal 
e ſuture, her ſpeech returned; when he remoy- 
« ed his hand, ſhe was dumb.“ 

« Mr. Simpſon, Apothecary, at the Hot Mell 
e laboured under a rheumatiſm which torment- 
* ed him for years. It affected his right arm 


* ſo that he loſt the power of writing. The 


* muſcles which ſerve for deglutition loſt their 
« faculty alſo. When the wind blowed from 


the points of north or eaſt, he was, all at 


* once, ſeized with loſs of ſpeech, which re- 
* mained for twelve or four and twenty hours. 


In this condition he laid a bed, making figns 


„ for what he wanted; for, all the time, his 


« ſenſes were thoroughly clear, he uttered 
„ ſounds; 


- 
2 


AT 
« ſounds, but could not articulate. Various 
« remedies were preſcribed by me, and by 
« others, to very little purpoſe. By the re- 


« commendation of a man who had been af- 


« flicted with ſimilar ſymptoms, he took a de- 
« coction of ſarſaparilla, and was cured of the 
« rheumatiſm, but the paralyſis has at times 
« returned.” 

Practical obſervations teach us that ( en- 
cephalon and nerves remaining ſound, the muſ- 
cular fabric mean while hurt) difficult and won- 
derful diſeaſes have happened. That diſeaſe of 
the Scythians which Herodotus calls A voooy, 
or femineum, was, (by Hippocrates) attributed 
to their living, as. it were, on horſe- back. 


By perpetual ſuccuſſions and compreſſion, the 


muſculi libidinofi were ſo weakened, that the ge- 
nitals loſt their virility. From hard labour 
and rude treatment, the ſphincteres veſicae have 
often loſt their contractile power. From ſuch 
obſervations, the cauſe, diagnofis, and prognofis of 


many diſeaſes may be learned. Such diſquiſi- 


tions lead us naturally to methods of Cure. 

7. FERNELIusS (treating 

of palf es) ſays, * Curationem ita inſtituamus ut 
„ ratione cauſa, humores, nervos occupantes, 
« ab illis alio revellamus, derivemus, ut alio- 
« quin diſcutiamus, vel abſumamus.” To ac- 
compliſh which great purpoſes, ye progeny 
Warn- Bathing. 

As the cauſes of palſies ſubſiſt in different 
places, the beſt effects are to be expected from 
remedies which ſtrike at theſe cauſes. It is 
therefore of the greateſt moment to diſtinguiſh 
the place where the pally lies. But that cauſe 
often lies in the encephalon, as has already been 
n In this caſe, topical medicines avail 

but 
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From anatomy alone. 


DISEASES CURED 
but little. The only remedies are thoſe pre- 
{ſcribed in an apoplexy. ws 1] ge, 
But where all the ſenſes internal and external 


are in order, and a pally ſeizes a particular part 


of the body, then topical remedies, frictions, 
bliſters, ointments, plaiſters, &c. are to be ap- 
plied to that place where the nerves belonging 
to the part affected take their riſe from the ſpi- 
nal marrow. E. g. If the lower extremities are 
aftected, all theſe artificial efforts ought to be 
applied to the region of the laſt lumbal verte- 
brae. Suppoſe the upper extremities are affect. 
ed, the ſame ought to be applied to the laſt cer. 
yical vertebrae, &c. &c. 

But how is this knowledge to be learned? 
Thoſe who have diffect- 
ed are rarely at a loſs. Thoſe who gather their 
knowledge from books only, may conſult Eu- 
ftachius's Tables. Theſe beautifully demonſtrate 
the origins of the nerves, with their courſes, 
From theſe eaſily may be determined the places 
where topical remedies ought to be applicd, 
Galen, that practical anatomiſt, ſtrongly incul- 
cates this in his book De locis affefiis. Si quis, 
ex anatome, ad quam partim deſcendant ſinguli nervi 
a medulla ſpinali prodeuntes cognoverit, affectas ſe- 
des quam facillime inveniet, Sc. Nam crura & 
manus temere & fruſtra multi medici tota die noc- 
teque remediis calefacientibus perfricant, negligentes 
locum ubi vel ſpinalis medulla, vel neruus ex ipſa 
egrediens, laeditur. Trallianus (Lib. i. Cap. xvi. 
p. 88.) lays down beautiful diagnoſtic rules, by 
which the ſeat of the diſeaſe may be diſcovered. 
Si igitur ex ſuperioribus partibus quaedam affectat 
fuerint, nempe oculus, naſus, aut lingua, aut quae- 


dam in facie, conſtat quod ipſum cerebrum habeat 


morbum, illique primario ſuccurendum. Si ergo 


nulla ex praedittis partibus ſenſu aut motu aut 
| uli 


,BY BATH WATER. 
utroque laeſa fuerit, neceſſe eſt ſpinalem medullam la- 
horare, aut aliquem nervorum ex ipſa procedentium. 


Mankind, when they firit beheld healthy 


fellow-creatures debilitated and reſolved without 


manifeſt cauſe ſuſpected poiſon or ſome diabo- 
lical enchantment. Hence when palſies firſt ap- 

eared, they endeavoured to rouſe the perſon 

witched. If this ſucceeded not, they knew 
no cure, they reſigned poor wretches to their 
impending fate. By nature alone ſome were 
cured. When the operations of nature were duly 
compared with ſingular remedies afterwards ad- 
miniſtered, it appeared that art only imitated 
nature. | 

Palſies are eaſily cured, while the fabric of 
the brain, medulla oblongata, ſpinalis, and 
nerves remain ſound. Whatever can attenuate 
the morbific matter, ſo as it may be diſſipated 
and eliminated out of the body cures the diſ- 
eaſe. Whatever changes the morbific matter 
from a part of the body on which the vital func- 
tions depend to one leſs dangerous cures the 
diſeaſe. Two ounces of glutinous ſerum lodg- 
ed in the ventricles of the brain, produce ter- 
rible ſymptoms. The ſame or a larger quanti- 
ty of the ſame matter depoſited in the pannicu- 
lus adipoſus of the leg is borne without moleſta- 
tion, Van Swieten ſays he has ſeen the drow- 
ly, ſtupid, and lethargic miraculouſly relieved 
by the ſwelling of their legs. Aſthmatics have 
wonderfully been relieved by the ſwelling of 


the joints. Palſies have been cured even by 


a metaſtaſis of the morbific matter. 

Fevers naturally attenuate, diſſipate, and eli- 
minate obſtructions. They ſometimes depo- 
ſite them on other parts. Unde febris ſaepe me- 
licamenti virtutem exercet ratione aliorum morbo- 


| rum. Aph. 589. — Aph. 1017. we learn that 
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DISEASES CURED, 
reſolutions of all the voluntary muſcles, even 
apoplexies have been cured by fever, palſies 
more eaſily of courſe. Boerhaave gives an in- 
ſtance of a Taylor thrice cured of a palſy by a 


fever. Hippocrates gives many inſtances, ſo 


does Aretaeus. Sydenham wiſhed to be able to 
create a fever as eaſily as he could cure it. 

Convulſive trembling of the paralyſed part is 
ſometimes one of nature's efforts, ſo is tingling 
and itching. Theſe denote a- renewal of the 
circulation, and give hopes of a cure. 

Profuſe diarrhaeas are another of nature's ef- 
forts, and often cure palſies proceeding from 
——_. | 

Phyſicians, taking hints from nature's ef- 
forts, preſcribe medicines which increaſe heat 
and motion, which ſtimulate the nerves, and 
which move the belly, and often with ſucceſs. 

The general cauſes of palſies have already 


been explained, ſo have the particular. From 


theſe it appears that nothing general can be laid 
down towards the cure; for as the cauſes are 
various, fo muſt the methods of cure. The 
curatory indication is to be taken from ſigns 
antecedent and concomitant. Suppoſe the ver- 
tebrae thruſt out of their place, vain were boaſt- 
ed antiparalytic remedies. The ulcer muſt be 
healed, the bones muſt be replaced. The cauſe 
muſt not only be removed, but a free flux of hu- 
mors mult be maintained through the arteries 
and nerves. This laſt is a taſk not ſo eafy. 
The ſubſtance of the nerves is ſo delicate that 
it is too often deſtroyed by compreſſion. The 
{mall veſſels long deprived of their juices, col- 


| lapſe, and become impervious. Experiments 


teach us, that, by tying the par-vagum and in- 


tercoſtal nerves in live dogs too tightly, when 


the ligatures have been taken off, theſe animals 
| TD | lan- 
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BY BATH WATER. 
languiſh, and, in a few days, die. Rational 
practitioners will therefore be cautious how they 
promiſe cures in diſeaſes which have laſted for 
years. Such cripples are happy if they find 
amendment, rarely are they cured. Practice 
confirms the truth. Palſies ariſing from reten- 


tion of natural evacuations are cured by pro- 


voking theſe diſcharges. Thoſe from plethora 
have their proper cure. My buſineſs is with 
that common chronical palſy which ariſes from 
inert lentor. Let art, in this caſe, imitate na- 
ture. If we run over all the remedies which 
have been commended by the moſt celebrat- 
ed practitioners it will appear that they are 
all calculated for anſwering nature's purpoſes 
of raiſing fever, diſſolving, and purging. Hence, 
again, we learn that the art of phyſic never 
is ſo beneficial as when 1t purſues nature's 
ſteps. | 

 Apbor. 1068, © Curatio ergo tentatur «, at- 
« tenuantibus, diſſipantibus, aromaticis, cepha- 
“ licts, nervinis, uterinis dictis, vegetabilibus 
ſpecie ſucci expreſſi, infuſi, decocti, extracti, 


ſpiritus, conditi. g. Salibus fixis uſtione, vo- 


« latilibus diſtillatione, aut putrefactione hinc 
<« electis. y. Oleis expreſſione, coctione, infuſi- 


one, diſtillatione. . Saponaceis ex horum 
combinatione per artem productis. 2. Viroſis 
« animalium partibus, inſectorum ſuccis, ſpiri- 


ce tibus, oleis, ſalibus, tincturis. C. Salibus foſ- 


« ſilibus, cryſtallis metallicis, et us ex his max- 


« ime compoſitis. n. His omnibus ut ſe mutuo 
« juvent, cum prudentia permiſtis: atque ho- 
rum quidem uſu attenuatio, diſſipatio, calor 
c febrilis obtinetur. 2. Validis ſtimulantibus, 
<« et impacta quaecunque fortiter, motu ner- 
« yolo tremente et convulſivo excitata, excuti- 
« entibus : eo imprimis ſternutatoria, et vomi- 
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DISEASES CURED 


e toria fortiora pertinent: fi aliquoties impri- 


4 mis repetuntur. 3. Purgantibus per alvum 


<« calidis, ſolventibus, aromaticis, vegetabilibus, 


44 vel et foſſilibus acribus, metalliciſque mer- 
« curialibus, antimoniis, adeoque fortibus hy- 
4 dragogis, larga cloſi, pluribus diebus ſucceſ- 
44 ſive repetita, datis: quorum ope copioſa, et 
« aliquamdiu perdurans diarrhaea, excitetur. 4. 
« Implendo primo vaſa largo potu attenuanti. 


« um praemiſſorum, dein excitatione majoris 


4 motus et ſudoris ope ſpirituum accenſorum.” 
To expatiate on particulars contained in this 


text, were to repeat Boerhaave's academical 


prelections. Patients generally undergo medi- 
cal courſes before they come to Bath. The 
power of Bath-water is my ſuͤbject only. From 
reaſon and experience I hope to prove that Bath- 
water anſwers the purpoſes of nature, and cure 
palſies incurable by diſtant art. | 


Sanavit natura hunc morbum attenuando, diſſi- 


pando materiem morboſam; ſolvendo impatia per 


magnam febrem ſupervenientem, movendo per tremo- 
rem convulſivum partie, educendo. Reaſon directs 
us to thoſe remedies which produce nature's ef- 
fects. Si cauſa intus haerens craſſa ſtagnanſque 
erit, utendum iis remediis quae producere poſſunt illa 
quibus natura hunc morbum ſaepe ſanavit. 


After this great imitator of nature had (like 
the bee) extracted honey from almoſt every 


flower, he propoſes at laſt vapor-baths, immerſi- 
on, frictions, plaiſters, cupping, ſcarification, vęſi- 
catories, and fuſtigations. Friftiones externae 
« ficcae, calidae, ad ruborem uſque, vel cum 


* ſpiritibus penetrante et ſtimulante virtute 


praeditis ex animalibus, vegetabilibuſque, aut 
cum oleis, linamentis, balſamis, unguentie, 
„ nervinis proſunt. Balnea vaporum, immerſiva; 


« emplaſtra acria, aromatica, attrahentia; cu- 
| „ curbitae, 


* 


"BY BATH WATER. 


« curbitae, ſcarificationes; veſicatoria; fuſtiga- 


« tiones; dolorem et levem inflammationem 
« excitantia, ut urticae et ſimilia patent.“ 

Of vapor-Baths, and warm-Bathing we have 
treated at large. Of frictions, oils, liniments, cup- 
ping, ſcarification, vęſicatories, fuſtigation, &c. we 
have alſo ſpoken under the ſame heads. 

Suffice it here in general to recapitulate, That 
warm water enters by the abſorbent veins, mixes 
with, dilutes and attemperates the blood; that 


the active volatile mineral principles of warm 


vapors and waters ſtimulate thoſe nerves which 
are ſpred on the ſurface of the ſkin; that heat 
rarifies the fluids, and enlarges the diameters of 
the veſſels; and that this ſame heat raiſes a tem- 
porary fever, which diſlodges, ſubdues, and con- 


cocts the obſtructing matter ſo as to render it 


fit to be excreted by the proper emunctories. 


Thus the muſcles being relieved perform their 


reſpective offices, health, vigor and agility ſuc- 
ceed. We proceed to facts. | 


1. Savonarolla (De Balneis Carpenfibus, rubrica Caſes. 


xx11) ſays Comites Carmignola et Gattama- 
« leta Duces exercitus Venetiarum, ambo Pa- 
« ralyſi affecti fuere, pro quo morbo balnea 
« menſe Janvario ſunt profecti, et ego cum eis, 
« et hi mirabiliter convaluerunt.“ 

2. Guainerus (De Balneis Aquenſibus) ſays, 
« quidam, velut Stephanus lapidatus, tam bra- 
« chium quam manum paralyticam habebat. Is, 
e ut praecepi, nucham ſibi embrocavit, et intra 
« octo dies liberatus eſt.” | 

3. Bartholomoeus Taurinenſis {ſpeaking of 
the ſame Baths of Aix) ſays, Paralyticos duos 
vidi · ſanitati reſtitutos hujus ſolius remedii 
«. auxitio.” <: 9 
In Pierce's Bath-Memoirs we find the follow- 
ing hiſtories. | 
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DISEASES CURED 

4. © Colonel Sayer, aged forty, once a com- 
mander in the army of Charles I. made his 
compoſition, and retired to his eſtate, from 
whence he was dragged, in one of Olivers 
pretended plots, by a party of horſe, and 
carried priſoner to London, in very bad wea- 
ther, and worſe uſage. He was confined in 
a damp dirty jail, where the very firſt night, 
he was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, which 
determined in a palſy of the right ſide. He 
was ſoon allowed to retire to his home, where 
he underwent the common preſcriptions in 
vain. | 

« When he came to Bath, he had loſt the 
ſight of one eye, his ſpeech faltered, his me- 
mory was imperfect, with a giddineſs. After 
due preparation, he drank the waters only 
to quench his thirſt, he bathed, and pump- 
ed. Finding advantage he continued to come 
ſix weeks for ten years. He recovered ſo as 


to live healthy to a conſiderable old age.” 


3. Mrs. Langton of Newton-park, aged 23, 


and with child, loſt her ſpeech of a ſudden, 


ſo that ſhe uttered one word for another. 
Thus ſne continued to the time of her de- 
livery, when it ſeized her ſo that ſhe could 
not ſpeak at all, nor apprehend what was 


ſaid to her, with the loſs of the uſe of her 


limbs. | 

« By bleeding under the tongue, and ſome 
phylic, ſhe was reſtored ſomewhat -to her 
ipeech, ſhe came to Bath, by the uſe of 
which ſhe recovered ſo much as to throw 
aſide her crutches. About the periods of the 
moon her ſpeech was altcred a little. Thus 
ſhe held for five years, bearing children, 
or miſcarrying, till within fix weeks of her 
time, ſhe was ſeized with a haemiplegia. At— 


„ 


'BY BATH WATER. 

it ter her delivery, ſhe came again to Bath, and 
« recovered. She returned ſeveral ſeaſons, bore 
« ſeveral children, and died at laſt of the Cho- 
« rea dane .. 1 
6. Maſter Powel, a child of fix years old 
« had an exquiſite palſy after conyulſion-fits, 
« He bathed three or four times a week, for 
« two months, getting ground apparently after 
« the firſt month, which advantage improved 
« ſy after his return that it encouraged his 
« friends to ſend him again and again till he 
« was cured, and afterwards came to be a luſty 
« man,” 1 

7. Mrs. Duffewait an attorney's wife of 


« JYells was not only cured of a palſy, but, 


« after twelve years barreneſs, conceived by 
« bathing.” 

8.“ The Bath-waters have not only cured 
« paſſes, but there are numerous inſtances alſo 
« of their acting as preventatives. Sir John 
« Gell of Hopton had a ſtupor and dulneſs of 
the head, a ſeeming clout about the tongue, 
* with a kind of creeping, and ſleepineſs (as 
they vulgarly call it,) in his arms and legs. 
« Year after year, he bathed and pumped. He 
died without any ſymptom of a pally, of a 
Dropſy in the eighty ſecond year of his age.” 

Of Dr. Guidot's 200 Obſervations there are no 
lis than 88 remarkable proofs of the power of 
dath-waters in paralyiic caſes. | 

9. Mr. Crompton's gilded crutches now 
hang up as Tabulae-votivae in the King*s-Bath. 
By overheating himſelf, and cating fruit, he 
was ſeized with a colic, which deprived him of 
the uſe. of his limbs. After exhauſting the 
* pharmacopoeia he came to Bath, where he 
* bathed and drank long without amendment, 
* His diforder yielded at laſt, His colicy 
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« Apothecaty of Briſtol Hot-Wells, was ſeized 


DISEASES CURED 


% pains were removed, he threw away his 
« crutches. He often relapſed, and as often 


10. * Thirteen years ago, Tobias Middleton | 


« with a cramp-like pain of the abdominal 
« muſcles, about the region of the lower belly, 


« This pain ſhifted after three years to his arm, 7 
« and fore arm. From 30 drops of laudanum, ti 
« he increaſed the doſe to two ounces. a day, I. 
« Tired of the tincture, he took glyſters with 
«© half an ounce of extract of opium. Tired of 
e theſe, he took opium by lumps, to the quan- 
„ tity of an ounce a day, as pain or lownel; 
<« of ſpirits craved. In this courſe he continu. os 
ed four years with uncommon coſtiveneſs; 
<« once for twenty-five days. He threw up 4 
< every ſort of food almoſt. By bathing, he 10 1 
« found relief only while in the water. He « 6 
« mixed nervous medicines with opium, but « K 
«© never. was eaſy but while the effects of opi- 4 * 
«© um remained. At laſt he got rid of his pain, « a 
« which was ſucceeded by ſuch relaxation and « © 
% lownelſs of ſpirits, that life was a burden, bu- 4 K 
« ſineſs he was obliged to quit. 4 8 
« He took a houſe at Bath, where, (under . b 
* the care of Dr. Oliver) he drank the waters ” 
for three years, and bathed three months, dur-W « ba 
ing which time he gradually quitted the op- oh 
„ um, and now enjoys better health than ever. * 
From the opening of the Bath Infirmary til. ter 
May 1760, a ſpace of eighteen years, out d we 
751 paralytics admitted, there were 183 cif « ore 
and 391 much better. | 2. 
«© fam 
ic to 0 
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CHAP. IX. 


OF AcciDENTAL LAMENESS, 


328 the general head of Pu MPI NO. 


the reader will find particular cures of 
lameneſſes and pains from gout, ſciatica, rheuma- 
tiſm, palſy, ſcurvy, head-ach, deafneſs, falls, &c. 
lam now to mention /amereſſes from other cauſes. 


I. Of Lamznsss after FEVERS. 


Pierce's memoirs preſent the firſt caſes under Cue; from 
| fevers. 


each ſpecies. 0 
1. Sir John Auſtin, aged 4o, had a tran- 


« lation of a febrile matter on one of his legs, 
« which ſuppurated, and afterwards gangren- 


« ed. By the help of ſurgery, the wound came 
to be cicatrized, but there remained great 
« weakneſs and pain. The limb was conſider- 
« ably waſted from the hip downwards. He 
« could ſcarcely walk in his chamber without 


* crutches, nor be at eaſe when his leg was ſuſ- 


« pended. He-was therefore forced to ſpend 
« the greateſt part of his time in bed. 
After due preparation, and drinking, he 
* bathed. In a week's time he had eaſe. In 
one month's time, he changed his crutches 
« for a ſtaff. I ſaw him run ſmartly to get ſhel- 


« ter from a ſhower. At two month's end he 


went away perfectly eaſy and trig. By de- 
grees, the limb recovered fleſh and ſtrength.” 

2. „Sir Herbert Crofts was ſo much in the 
* fame circumſtances that it would waſte time 
* to give a particular deſcription. He left his 
* crutches as a teſtimony of his cure.” | 
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Sprains, 


DIS EAS ES CURED 


3. „ Mrs. Hales of Coventry, aged 50, wis 


in 1687 ſeized with a malignant fever, in 
which ſhe was delirious near a month. A mor- 
tification appeared on the lower part of the 
Os Sacrum, near ſixteen inches round, from 
which (as in the two former) quantities of 
dead fleſh were cut out. The ulcer was 
three months before it could be cicatrized. 
She loſt the uſe of her right leg, and foot, 
both which were cold, dead, and ſenſeleſs. 
«© By moderate bathing, ſhe recovered warmth 
and ſtrength in five or {ix weeks. Next year 
ſhe bathed as long. Thus ſhe recovered the 
perfect uſe of her leg.” 


II. Of Lauxgss after SPRAINS. 


r. * Lady Strode's daughter had gone thry' 
the hands of ſurgeons bone ſetters and others, 
ſhe was lame from a ſprain. By partial and 
total immerſion, together with pumping, ſhe 
had, in a little time, abatement of fwelline, 
then a beginning of ſtrength, ſhe left off 
crutches, and walked with a ſtick. She went 
through the ſame proceſs for. two or three 
years, and was, at length, perfectly recover- 
ed.” | | 


2. Mr. Pruſeau of Eſex, and a neighbour- I 


ing lady, Mrs. Bonham, had both weakneis, 
pain, and ſwelling in the ankle-joint with 
waſting of the limb from the hip downwards 
occaſioned by ſprains. The young gentle- 
man's caſe was much the worſt, They had 
undergone every thing that could be uſed by 
the moſt eminent hoſpital ſurgeons and. doc- 


tors, who, in conſultation, recommended them 


to Bath. | 


& Ohle 
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She came twice, and found a perfect cure. 
« He came for many ſeaſons, finding ſenſible 


x « relief every year. He walks much, and limps 
. « yery little.” Ok 

0 3. Miſs Alexander of Edinburgh fell from 
her horſe and contuſed her knee. She was 
f lame more than a year. She came to Bath, 


hs « where (by pumping) ſhe was reſtored to the 
| « uſe of her limbs.” | 


. 4. Mr. Agnew is now in this place for 

the ſame diſorder. Sometimes he uſes the 
h « hot pump, ſometimes the cold. After three 
ir « months uſe, ;he walks without pain, and 
ie « without the help of a ſtaff.” 


III. Of LAuENEss from a Rupture of the Tex- 
Do ACHILLIS. | 


WH 7. The Rev. Mr. Parſons was very health- en A- 
8. « ful and ſtrong. Walking up a hill, an into- © 
id « lerable pain ſeized the calf of his leg all of a 
ne ſudden, inſomuch that hearing no muſket go 
95 Hoff, he thought that ſome body had ſhot him 
ff „with a croſs-bow; but being convinced of 
nt * his miſtake by a friend, he ſaid he had broken 
ee ſomething by overſtraining. He fell imme- 
r- diately to the ground, the pain made him 
« ſweat, faint and ſick, he could not ſtand. He 
ur- © was carried home, and continued lame for a 
5, WI © long time with his limb emaciated. 
ith He bathed and pumped, which brought 
rds heat into the part, it took off the convulſions, 


e- his leg and thigh began to plump. He walk- 
ad ed five or fix miles on end with a ſtaff. 


Aa 3 IV. Of 
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IV. Of Lamenzss from a WHITE-SWELL ING, 


1. Mr. Bony, aged 40, was very lame, 
« and much pained in his right knee, with 
c great ſwelling, not diſcoloured, with the joint 
<« contracted. The whole ſeemed to be puffed 
c up with wind or uliginous matter, which, 
« upon preſſing, manifeſtly moved from one 
<« ſide of the joint to the other. 

„ The Bath gave him ſome eaſe, but leſſen- 
e ed not the ſwelling, then it was pumped, 
<« after which the mud of the Bath was appli- 
e ed, by which he was much better; he came 
4 a ſecond, and a third time, ſo that there was 
c no remainder of tumor, pain or lameneſs. 


2. Francis Hechington of Northallerton, 
e aged 31, came to Bath, June 1689, with a 


ce great white ſwelling on his knee for ſix months 


* before. He uſed the hot-bath and pump | 


& but five days, till the tumor was diſcuſſed. 
« This humor (Dr. Guidot ſays) was more fla- 


& tulent than pituitoſe.“ 


Wounds. 


V. Of Laux Ess from Wouwps. 


1. * Colonel Tufton, in a ſea-fight, receiv- 
ce ed a wound with contuſion and fracture in his 
« right hand by a ſplinter, which broke the 
«© bones of the thumb, and fore-finger, and la- 
c cerated the muſcles and tendons; a conflux 
« of humors falling on the part, it was forc- 
“ ed to be laid open more than once, bones 
« and fplinters were extracted, it was healed at 


e Jaſt, but his hand was uſeleſs, and he was 


* pained by fits. | | 


« He bathed and pumped, which quickly 
* eaſed the pain, and recovered the uſe of ſome 
GH | | | « Ot 


& 
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of the other three fingers. This he repeated 

ſeveral ſeaſons after. The fore- finger and 

thumb became in ſome meaſure uſeful, tho? 

a whole joint of the latter was loſt. The 

whole hand 1s as uſeful as ſuch a hand can 

be. ; 7 
2. The earl of Peterborough, from a 

wound 1n his right hand, came hither twice, 

uſed the ſame method, and got much be- 

nett | | 

3. Captain Robertſon of Bocland's received a 

eun-ſhot wound avout the joint of the elbow, 
which was attended with pain, inflammati- 

on, ſwelling &c. By pumping he recovered 

ſo as to be able to pull off his hat. He 

has now joined his regiment in Germany. 


VI. Of LaMzwess from FALLS. 


1. Thomas Andrews of Halſon, came hi- Falls. 


cc 
on 
cc 
cc 


& 


& 


ther in June 1682, battered and bruiſed from 
head to foot by a fall; his horſe laying upon 
him ſome time. He had ſome bones diſlo- 
cated, which were ſet. He complained of 
weakneſs, and pains in. his back, hips, and 
in his breaſt, ſo that he could not breathe 
freely. By ſix weeks bathing and pumping 
he returned much better, and, after ſome 
more trials, he quite recovered.” 

2. Mr. Hollworthy, over and above the 
former complaints, had a paralyſis of one ſide 
from concuſſion of the brain. He was very 
lame, and weakly. By the ſame methods 
repeated, he recovered with a ſtiffneſs that 
makes him limp a little.“ 

3. * Guidot's regiſter contains the following. 
Lord Hereford, in hunting the fox, received a 


« fall which deprived him of the motion of his 
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Jaundice. 
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« right arm. By pumping and bathing, he 
“ recovered its ule.” 

4. Major Hawley had the patella-bone of 
« his knee thrice injured by falls, which oblig. . 
« ed him to ule crutches. By uſing the croſs. 
* bath, and pumping only ſeven times, he re- 
" covered perfectly. 
5. Lord Eglinton, by hunting the fox, 
« had a fall, by which he bruiſed the muſcles 
4 and tendons of both hands; he received hurt 
< on his head, right ſhoulder, and elbow, the 
« fingers loſing their motion inwards, numb. 


ed, and ſenſeleſs. By bathing, and _— 


ing, he was cured.” 

6. © Sir Robert Holmes (in aches and bruiſes 
<« received at ſea) received benefit by the hot- 
<& Bath, in teſtimony whereof he left three breſs 


cc rings,” 


CHAP: X: 
9 the Javxprier. 


XJ 4K10Us are the ſymptoms of the jaun 
dice, various its appearances, cauſes and 
effects. We commonly reckon only two forts, 
yellow and black, though there are diverſities 
of ſhades between the lighteſt yellow, and the 


black, as Aretaeus hes remarked in his book 


De cauſe s et ſignis morb. diuturnor. p. 45. Boer- 
haave (in his Aphoriſms) calls it hepatitis et ille- 
rus multiplex. There are ſome jaundices which 
any body may cure, there are others which no 
body can. As jaundices of all forts come to 
Bath, it may not be unneceſſary to take a ſurvey 
of this diſeaſe, ſo that we may be able better 
to form a conjecture in what ſorts Bath waters 
may cure, and in what they may hurt. > | 

OT | 1. THE 


r A 205. A. 4 
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1. Taz Youns are rarely troubled with this Subje#s. 
diſeaſe. It commonly attacks thoſe who brood 
over griefs, or who retain grudges or paſſions. 
Sadneſs and thought conſtringe the veſſels ſo as 
to produce a ſenſe of weight and anxiety about 
the praecordia. Humors thus obſtructed pro- 
duce polypous concretions, putrefactions, &c. 

The ſtudious and ſedentary are naturally ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe, thoſe who bend their bodies 
forward, and ſit too long at meals. The bile, by 
remaining in the gall- bladder, inſpiſſates ſo that 
it cannot eaſily paſs. Galen (in his book De 
locis alfectis remarks, that the very ſame thing 
happens to the gall-bladder as happens to the 1 
urinary; by retention it becomes paralytic. 

2. The firſt ſymptoms are, A troubleſome Hmproms. 
fort of tenſion about the praecordia, with a ſenſe 
of weight. Some hours after meals, a fort of 
heart-burn, the fore-runner of jaundice. A 
ſight yellow is to be diſcovered in the greater 
canthus of the eye, the urine begins to be co- 
loured, the excrements are bilious. Then, of a 
ſudden, anxiety, with intolerable pain at the pit 
of the ſtomach, ſometimes over the whole belly, 
often miſtaken for the colic. Fever and vomit- 
ing ſupervene. . After theſe ſymptoms have laſt- 
ed for ſome hours they remit, the whole body 
puts on the yellow hue, with an univerſal itch- 
ing, the urine is tinged, the patient finds him- 
ſelf very eaſy, the colour of the urine abates, 
ſo does that of the ſkin; in a few days, the diſ- 
eaſe ſeems-to vaniſh. The excrements ſome days 
before the paroxyſm begin to be white, clayiſh, 
or greaſy, 5 ; | 

After ſome. weeks, ſometimes months, this 
round of evils returns. When the ſick has ſuf- 
fered frequent attacks of this ſort, there remains 
it laſt a confirmed Jaundice. The colour grows 

| deeper, 
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deeper, the ſpittle ſometimes taſtes bitter. The 


ſkin changes from yellow to black, the feet 


ſwell, ſo does the belly, the patient dies hy- 
dropic. | 1 ED 

Sometimes it is accompanied with fever ſo 
intenſe that the Liver inflames and ſuppurates, a 
memorable inſtance of which ſtands recorded by 


the benevolent Dr. Dundas, in the Edinb. Mel. 


Eſſays, Vol. II. p. 345, &c. 
'3. This inflammation has its ſeat in the ca- 
pillary veſſels of the Hepatic Artery and the Vena 


Portarum. Injections diſcover the windings and 


anaſtomoſis's of theſe veſſels over the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the liver. The branches of the Vena 
Portarum are filled with blood which moves 
more ſlowly than the arterial ; this is the reaſon 


why the ſigns of inflammation are not ſo mani- 


feſt in this as in the other viſcera ; this may be 
the reaſon why Phyſicians have ſo often been 
miſtaken in their Diagnoſtics. | 

4. Tux remote cauſes of Jaundice are colics, 
hyſteric and bilious; poiſons ; draſtic purges ; 
grief and anger; offification or compreſſion of 


the biliary ducts; pregnancy; obſtruction, ſchit- 


rus, or abſceſs of the liver; intermittents prema- 
turely ſtopped; ſtones obſtructing the cyſtic 
duct; over-growen omenta; inflammation; 
worms; ſudden chills, &c. The proximate 
cauſes are, 1. Regurgitation and abſorption of 


bile already ſeparated. 2. Exceſs, viſcidity, and 


acrimony of bile unſecreted. | | 
5. Taz diagnoſtic figns are yellowneſs of the 


ſkin, tunica albuginea, urine, and white excre- 


ments. | 
6. Tur prognoſtics are more favourable in 


youth than in old age, in the ſtrong than in the 


weak, in the yellow than in the black, in the 


Jaundice ſingle, than complicated with other 


diſorders. 
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e ciſorders. In the laſt days of a fever, ſuper- 
t vening Jaundice performs the part of a criſis. 


8 a r * 
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— Jaundice ſupervening inflammation of the liver, 
ſtomach, or duodenum, portends great danger. 
Natural ſweat is an excellent ſign. Jaundice 
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0 .o 
: complicated with dropſy may be ſaid to be in- J 
y curable. | | 4 
1 7. FRoM the ſum total of cauſes and ſymp- pranical 11 
toms, we may infer, that from obſtruction of the inferences, 5 
1- bile ariſe conſtipation, white ſtools, fullneſs, and be 
10 laſſitude. From regurgitation, abſorption, or 5k 
d redundance of bile, proceed colour, and bitter 9 
)- taſte. From turgeſcency, irritation, and weight | 
10 of the gall bladder, proceed ſighing and vomit- 
s ing. From acrid bile proceeds itching, and 


n parched ſkin, From bile rendered acrid by 
1 ſtoppage, proceeds looſeneſs. While the liver 


e continues to be inflamed, it obſtructs the veſſels, 
n ſtops the fluids, raiſes tumors, compreſſes the | 
| jurrounding viſcera, and inverts the generation, 
85 ſecretion, excretion, circulation, and action of 
by the bile.— Of all the humours, the bile putrefies 
of ſooneſt, Putrid fluxes ſupervening the hepatitis, 
ir- prove the doctrine. — Thoſe who are converſant 
a- with diſſections, or with the writings of the anti- 
tic ents, will not-wonder, when they meet with 
1; Jaundices which defy their endeavours. Tabulor. 


ite Theatr. Anatom. p. 58. Benedictus diſcovered 
of the neck of the gall- bladder choaked up with 
nd tophaceous matter. The bladder was turgid 

with a pelucid inſipid ſerum, which, applied to 
he the fire, coagulated like the white of an egg. 


re · ¶ The ſecretion of good bile was aboliſhed in this 
mwan.-—In another, the Cyſtic Du# was found 
in eoncreted and impervious, the gall-bladder was 


the twice as big as a man's fiſt, Edinburgh Med. E. 
the s, Vol. II. p. 310.—In a third, the Liver was 
her totally degenerated, Acad. des Sciences Pannee 
ers. 1 


Cure. 
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1701. p. 193.—Boerhaave (in his Academical Pre. 
lections) narrates the caſe of a woman who (after 
the jaundice) died of an Aſcites. The liver was 


of adarkiſh yellow, a great part of it dry. The 


gall-bladder very large, containing many hyda. 


tides, and glutinous matter, partly lymphatic, 


partly bilious, with black grumous ſtuff The 


paſſage into the Duodenum was ſo patulous that 


it admitted the little finger. . The woman who 
attended her, ſaid ſhe had paſſed many ſuch 
lumps. Here the ducts were open, but the liver 


pas vitiated. 


From the ſum total of theſe ſymptoms, and 
cauſes, we may conclude that the general cauſe 
of this diſeaſe proceeds from whatever hinders 


the paſſage of the bile into the Inteſtine. As the 


cauſes are various, ſo muſt the cure be eaſy or 
difficult. 1 975 

. 8. From a ſurvey of the preceding cauſes, 
we may conclude, that moſt of them are merely 
accidental. Concretion may be aſſigned for the 
general. He who beſt knows how to diſſolve, 
and expell this obſtructing matter, may truly be 


ſaid to cure the Jaundice. 


Van Swieten (in his collection of Commenta- 
ries on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms) ſays, Ubi ergo 
« T#erici periodici mihi occurebant in praxi, ob 
ce Optimo Praeceptore monitus, ſemper cogitavi 
« de calculis in cyſtide fellea haerentibus, atque 
ce ad hunc ſcopum totam indicationem curatori- 
<« am direxi, ſatis felici ſæpe ſucceſſu. Multa 


* tentavi, ut invenirem menſtruum, quod ſol- 


<< yeret concreta, & ſimul tuto & integris viri- 


bus pervenire poſſit ad illa loca; ſed nondum 
“ fui tam felix, ut tale quid detegere potu- 
* erm.” | 


As the Baron honeſtly deſpairs of finding 2 
medicine or ſolvent that bids fair to reach thele 


calculous 


cacio 


deſid. 
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calculous concretions with its full force, let us 
look about, and ſee how it is nature directs the 
dumb creation to their cure. Gliſſon's Obſer- 
vations, as well as daily experience convince us, 
that thoſe concretions conſtantly found in the 
livers of ſtall- fed cattle are fuſed by the vernal 
juice of graſs, and carried off by a ſupervening 
diarhœa. Hypocrates lays it down as a general 


curative rule, Quæ ducere oportet, ducenda quo 


maxime vergat natura. 

The benefit of Sweat in critical febrile diſ- 
charges needs no explanation. Galen (De Sani- 
tate tuenda) relates the following Caſe. Ipſum 
bilem, infarłio hepate, in ſanguinem regurgitantem, 
per ſudores amaros exiviſſe de corpore in Idtericis ob- 
ſervavi, Chamel (Acad. des Sciences Fan 1737, 
Hiſt. p. 69) ſays, I ſaw a thick ſweat which 
* tinged the linnen with a ſaffron colour iſſue 
% from the pores of an icteric woman, the 
« Jaundice vaniſhing after the ſweat.” 

From theory as well as practice we know that 


the rational cure of Jaundice depends on medi- 


cines diluent, deterſive, and antiſeptic, inwardly 
and outwardly adminiſtered. In diſorders of 
the liver ariſing from hot, or cold temperament, 
Galen (Method. med.) adviſes internals, and ex- 
ternals of a ſtrengthening quality, ſuch are all 
ſtyptic mineral waters. In Jaundice, and for diſ- 
cuſſing inflations, Baccius (De Thermis, pag. 112) 
recommends temperate ſulphureous baths, he 
mentions Bath waters in particular. Ad morbum 
regium, &, ad inflationes excutiendas, nec ſecus ſul- 
phuratarum balnea temperata Aponus, Aquiſgranum, 
Bathomae - in Anglia, ne vulgares, in Italia, reite- 
rem. Tn frigidis vero hepaticis, ſeu qui obſtrutto aut 


indurato viſcere inflantur, & cachexiam illapſi, eſſi- 


caciora tam intus quam foris calorifica digerentiaque 
dgſiderantur. | NE 
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Bath-waters are diluent, deterſive and antiſep- 
tic. If fomentations have availed, what better 


fomentation, than Warm bathing ! If diuretics 
and ſudorifics, what better diuretic or ſudorific ! 


Common practice preſcribes Bitters in Jaun- 


dice every day. In caſes where the food fer- 


ments too much, or is too long detained by the 


| debility of the ſtomach, acids, bitters, aromatics, 


and wines have their uſes, they check immode- 
rate fermentations, they brace the fibres of the 
ſtomach. But (by their antiſeptic quality) they 
correct putrefaction and fermentation, thus they 
prevent digeſtion ; for putrefaction and fermen. 
tation are neceſſary to digeſtion. Bile is allo a 


bitter, we allow, but vegetable and animal bit- 


ters differ egregiouſly in their operation. The 


foriner are antiſeptic, the latter are poſſeſſed of 


every oppoſite quality. This being the caſe (ſays 
Pringle in his Experiments on Septics and Ant:- 
ſeptics) we need not be ſurpriſed at finding digeſtion 
2 22 mended in the Jaundice by Bitters which are 
commonly preſcribed to ſupply the defects of the Bile. 
Diſtant patients have gone thro' regimens ſa- 


gacious and ingenious. Bath-water improperly 
drank has converted {light jaundices into deadly 


ailments. Bath-water has cured inveterate 
Jaundices, Van Swieten's teſtimony confirms 
the doctrine, In his Commentaries on Boer- 
haave's Aphoriſms, Vol. III. p. 346, he delivers 
his ſentiments thus. Si jam 4 conſidere- 


tur magnum numerum morborum chronico- 


« rum, in viſceribus abdominalibus, ſedem ſuam 
« habere, & imprimis in Hepate, in quod om- 
« nis ſanguis venoſus viſcerum chylopoietico- 


« rum confluit, patebit ratio quare adeo efficax 


« fit in morborum chronicorum cura Aquarium 
«* Medicatarum uſus. Magna enim copia po- 
* tatae hae aquae, venis s bibulis inteſtinorum ct 

« t0 


de f 
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« to reſorptae, integris ſuis viribus, pro magna 
« parte, in Venam portarum veniunt, & ſic, per 


« omnia Hepatis loca diſtributae, ſolvunt impac- 


« ta, & vaſa obſtructa reſerant.“ Facts are ſtur- 
dy evidences. 


34 


1. Dr. Baynard (in his book of Cold-Batbing) Cafes. 


records the following Caſes. Mr. Hadly, of an 
ill habit from an irregular life, had been wrong 


« treated. He came at laſt to Bath. He com- 


« plained in the right hypochondria, and had a 
« oreat induration 1n the region of the liver, By 
« purging, drinking, and bathing, he got a per- 
« fect cure.” | | 

2. J knew a Phyſician who had a ſeyere 
« Faundice with a ſchirrous liver. He was cured 
« by drinking Bath-water, and by eating the 
« herb Taraxicon ſallad-wiſe.“ 

3. Madam Thiſtlewaite, of Winterſioe, re- 


« ceived a great cure by the Bath. waters, joined 
„with other aperitives in as high a Jaundice as 


« ever was ſeen, which had long ſeized her, and 
« ſhe a very lean emaciated worn out weak wo- 


„ man,—In this Caſe, and alſo in moſt diſeaſes 
„ of the Liver, I think the Bath-waters the beſt 


« ſpecific in the world, if taken ſeaſonably 
« with due preparatives and advice.” 
4. From Dr. Pierce we have theſe. < Juſtice 


« Dewy of Fordenbridge, Hants, came hither in 


„February 1693, in the ſixtieth year of his age. 
« His complaints were (beſides the yellowneſs 
« of his ſkin) weakneſs, faintneſs, decay of ſpi- 


« rits, ſhaking in his hands, pain 1n his limbs, 


« doughy ſwellings of the legs, clammineſs of 


« his mouth, drought, and foulneſs of tongue. 


He had but lately undergone purging, and 
e therefore had the leſs need of preparation. He 


© took at ſirſt but two pints, then three, then 


« twa 
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DISEASES CURED 

two quarts, ſeldom exceeding. They paſſed 
freely by ſtool and urine. 

C Between whiles he was however purged 
with Rhubarb and Calomelanos, he took altcra- 
tives, and now and then intermitted the wa- 
ters. About the middle of his courſe he was 
let blood, which had a quantity of ſerum tinc- 
tured yellow. About the latter end of his 
courſe he bathed three or four times. He 
had before bathed his legs and feet to get 
down the ſwelling, which anſwered. 


He apparently got vigor and ſtrength, a 


clearer countenance,and a better habit of body, 
Thus he returned after two months ſtay. He 
returned in May, ſtayed about the ſame time, 
with manifeſt advantage, which 1 ſuppoſe he 
yet continues to have, becauſe he returns not 
to the fame means by which he found ſo much 
ood.” : : 
5. * Michael Harvey, of Cliſton, Dorſet, aged 
66, many years ſubject to the Gout, Fifteen 
years. ago, in one of his fits, he turned yellow, 
took medicines for the Jaundice. In April 
laſt, he was ſeized with a violent pain in his 
ſtomach, which pain he was ſubject to by fits, 
but was now more than ordinary fainty, the 


_ «jaundice appearing preſently in his water, but 


not in his eyes, face and ſkin till about a4 
month after. By the advice of Radcliff and 


others, he took medicines to little purpoſe. 


« He came to Bath the laſt day of Auguſt 
1696, ſo weak and ill that he could hardly 
keep life in him. The night after he had a 
moſt violent colic fit, in which he ſtrained 
very much fo. vomit. He was yellow all 

over. . | 


_ « He ſet preſently about drinking the waters 


cc 


(being in continual pain, and ſtomachleſs) but 


45 at ; 
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te at firſt in ſmall quantities. The third time of 
e taking them he voided a gall-ſtone about the 
« bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, with ſeveral leſſer 
« pieces of the fame colour and conſiſtence, a 
« /abulum to the quantity of a ſpoonful and 
% more. 

« It is obſervable that this gentleman had a 
« ſtool, before the ſtone came off, as white, and 


like to tobacco-pipe clay; but the ſtool that 


« came with and after the ſtone was as yellow 
« as ſaffron; He was immediately more at eaſe, 
« he recovered by degrees, he goes on drinkin 
« the waters, this being the one and n 
« day of his cure, walks abroad, gives viſits, eats 
« heartily, and is very likely to recover per- 
« fectly.“ 

6. Dr: Guidot records this Caſe; A worthy 


« Knight of Devonſhire (in obſtructions of the 
Liver and Bladder of Gall) by drinking the wa- 


« ters twenty-one days at the pump received 
great benefit.“ of He 

7. The Reverend Mr. Lyon, aged 60, and 
« upwards, of a groſs habit, ſwarthy complexi- 
* on, and choleric diſpoſition, had laboured long 


under an inveterate Scurvy. His legs ſwelled, 


« were hard, and diſcoloured with large deep 
« foul ulcers. For this diſorder he came to 
„% Bath. | | 
« He drank the waters in too great a quan- 
« tity, He tarried in the hotteſt part of the 
* kitchen of the King's Bath, ſweating, ſcrub- 
bing, and brotling, for one hour and a half at 
* time. 1 5 | 
« I often gave him warning that there was 
danger of throwing inflammation on the liver, 
* already vitiated and obſtructed, as is the caſe 
in Scorbutics, He laughed at my progno- 
* ſic, ſcorning the dull beaten track, as he 
| B b . called 
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called it. In exceſſive drinking and bathing 
he perſiſted. _ „„ 
My prognoſtics were at laſt verified. ] 
found him one day very ill indeed. He had 
every ſymptom of the Jaundice, rather black 
than yellow, a high fever with fixed pain in 
the region of the liver. | 
« J ordered him immediately to be bled, 
Next day, he took a gentle purge of Senna, 
Rad. Curcum. Rub. Tinflor. &c which (as is 
common in Caſes of unſound livers) operat- 
ed ſo immoderately, that his pulſe intermitted, 
His ſpirits lagged. Nature was on the point 
of yielding. He then wiſhed he had folloy- 
ed the dull beaten track. 
« By ſome little helps, the ſymptoms abated, 


he recovered ſtrength. During this reprievel 


ordered him to take two drachms of nitre thrice 
a day, in a large glaſs of Bath-water, a medi- 


cine highly commended by Heifter. He | 


ſwallowed as much ſoap as he pleaſed. ! in- 


dulged him in the free uſe of Rum-punch, 


enriched with ſugar and the juice of Seville- 
oranges. I adviſed him to eat freely of Chi- 
na-oranges, Never was a patient more trac- 
0 

His Jaundice gradually went off. His old 
companions, the foul ſcorbutic ulcers, cica- 
trized. He really ſeemed to be regenerated. 
The cure of his Jaundice proved the cure of 
all his ailments. By the help of Soap and 
Lime-water, he continued (ten years) as 
well as a man of his age and habit of body 
could be.” 


8. Mrs. Elliot of Golden Square, London, labour- 


ed under a conſtant vomiting with racking 
pain about the orifice of the ſtomach. She 


e had neither retained food nor medicine for a 


month. 


trofitin 
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by her brother- in- law, my late worthy friend 
Captain Wilkinſon, Agent. Suppoſing her 
complaints owing to biliary concretions then 
paſſing the Dab, T told him that hers was 
truly a Bath-caſe. My opinion was related 

to an eminent phyſician then attending. He 
. roundly pronounced Bath-water pernicious 


mm > Ss — 


, in all reſpects. Dr. Girningham was called 


1s in. He adhered to my opinion. 
t. « With great difficulty ſhe was tranſported 
d. to Bath. When I firſt ſaw her, her pains 


it were exquiſite, ſhe threw up Laudanum 


V. and every other _— She was lodged 


in one of thoſe houſes from whence there 


d, sa Slip, or communication into the Bath. 
| WH | adviſed her to drink a glaſs of water at any 
ce time in bed; and, as faſt as ſhe threw that 


li- up, another, and ſo continue till ſhe was ſure 
Je WF that the water began to ſtay on her ſtomach. 
n- She was alſo carried into the Bath, ſometimes 


ch, wice in a morning, and there ſupported till 


le- be began to vomit. While ſhe was in the 
hi- bach her pains ceaſed. In a few days the 


ac- vater began to ſtay. At once ſhe paſſed 
twenty-two gall-ſtones, as big as beans and 
old WW peaſe, by ſtool. At different times, more. 
ca- Her pain vaniſhed. From a ſkeleton (in 
ed. ks than three week) ſhe grew plump, and 
of {Wvalked on the Parade. The only medicine 
and kat ſhe uſed was a deobſtruent gentle purge 
| as ef Rhubarb Rad. Curcum: Rub. Tinfor. Sc. 
ody rich Caſtile ſoap. | 
She went home. Her complaints return- 
Dur- ad. She came again to Bath, where ſhe pur- 
ing Wind the fame regimen, and found her cure. 
She krofiting by experience, ſhe ſtaid ſix months; 
Bb 2 during 


month. This was the caſe deſcribed to me 
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« during which time ſhe drank about a quart 


« water a day, and ſwallowed two pounds and G 

_ «© upwards of ſoap every week, For theſe eigu info 
« years paſt ſhe has enjoyed perfect health, cx fully 
« cepting grumbling remembrances of her pain, 1 
« which ſhe continues to lull by the conſtan grué 
« uſe of ſoap, and Bath-water, warmed nor. 
cc home.” | | eral 
Every body in Bath knows how deep St, 
Mr. Levellyn, Builder of this city, was tingeq :trin 
« with the Jaundice. Every body fees hi prope 
e now reſtored to his uſual tint, He tried y; Fr 
« rious Doctors, and various noſtrums. He fr th 
« mean while, drank the Bath-waters, and, wit than“ 
out them, it is more than probable, he nere ber t. 
% could have recovered.” houlc 
chann 
CHAP. XL — 

| aſſoly 

Of the DrRoesy, N The 

| 1 pluloſ 

. 7 HEN the ſerum comes to be extra |j rece 
— ſated, and ſtagnates in any of the nl wat 
vities of the body, that diſeaſe is called a Drop cannot 
2. It may ariſe from many cauſes. My bull hould 
neſs is with thoſe only which countenance de pr 
rationale of Bath-waters. Obſtructions in gen arg, | 
ral produce this diſeaſe, ſo do obſtinate Quarta In tl 
Diarhaea's, Dyſenteries, Gout, exceſſive eva authen: 
ations, melancholy, ſcurvy, &c. Bace 
2. Its ſymptoms are too apparent to want Bn G. 

| be enumerated. |—\ | | uam i 
4. The curative indications are 1. To procuiWuy.s , 
a free circulation of the juices, 2. To carry Wu, e 
the liquor depoſited in the cavities. 3. To Lacher 
rect that fault or indiſpoſition of the parts, W Weri vit. 
ther it be the cauſe or effect of the diſeaſe. Wn 1{;7;; 
5 | Strength 10/7 
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and Strengthening, ſtimulating cordial medicines 
oo anſwer the firſt, eſpecially thoſe which are grate- 
„fully acid, and gently aromatic. 

pain, To obtain the ſecond, the cauſe of the ob- 
tan gruction muſt be found out. This mult be re- 


d al moved or corrected, which is often done by Mi- 
neral waters. 

Steel medicines, and ſtrengtheners gently 
itringent anſwer the third intention, given in a 
proper doſe, and ſeaſonably adminiſtered. 

Friction, motion, and heat greatly conduce. 
If the preſſure of water be 800 times greater 
than-that of the atmoſphere, how can we won- 
der that (in Auaſarcs s eſpecially) this preſſure 
ſould thus drive the humours into their proper 
channels! There are many examples of dropſies 
cured by Diuretics, vitriolate metallic medicines 
afſolved in water; ſuch have been ſpecifics. 

Thoſe who content themſelves with turning 
pliloſophic ſtudies into gainful trades, can hard- 
y reconcile the internal or external uſe of mine- 
al waters with bodies drenched in water; they 
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hould be quenched by water, They condemn 


ard, or the diſeaſe. 

In the writings of the antients we find well 
authenticated cures of Drop/es. 

Baccius (De 7 Ber mis, pag. 112) ſays, Occurrit 
yua Grottæ omni incipienti Hydropiſi. Tungri 


am in Burgundia miriſicam tradunt in hydropicis, 


rocullit ce aguas evacuat ebibita jure balnei, flatum dif. 
, & tamen fitim extinguens. Ber gemenſes 
0 CC fackerii aquam experimentis commendant. Quæ 


55 W 
. 5 
10th 120/077 modice purgatorias ſanaſſe in totum. Sal- 
eum balneo in Leſbo curari hvdropem ;neminit Ga- 


3 tens, 


annot account how the thirſt of hydropics 


the practice as irrational. Hydropics die by 


iter; oitio, vel lienis, coacervati ſolent bumiditates, | 
nAſcitis ſpecie principio, vidimus. nitratas, & ſalſu- 
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lenus. In Jympanite diſcuſſoriæ omnino facultatis ef: 
oportet aquas, ſive in potibus principio, five in bali 
in fine ; idonea quoque eſt e vaporibus ipſarum calije- 
rum evacuatio, nec minus ſuper ſaxa, harenaſque cu. 
lentes, ſub ſole recubitus inſolatuſque. In Hypeſarcg 
affiduo præter cetera proſunt illutamenta, & in mari. 
as, ſalſis lacunis, atramentofis paludibus, in ſulphurc- 
ſis callidifſimis, quantum vires ſulſiciunt, lavari. [is 


_ (enquit Celſus) ſudor evocandus in arena calida, La. 


conico, clibano, ſimilibuſque. Maxime utiles naty- 
rales & ficce ſudationes. Arena e littore maris ſilt 
fervefafia capite tenus bydrepicis obruta, vulgari 
preſedii eſt. Incomparabile remedium ad omnem ty 
dropem in pulvere ad aquas calidas in 1ſchia volunta 
ri, atque inſolari. Ex plumbo balnea in Lothoringis 
omni hydropico permira habentur cum lutamentis 
Aridum & valde potens Stygianum ex noſtris, u. 
longe ab urbe, & Sabatinum, Bullicanum, Therm 
in Sicilia, quæ omnes calidæ ad hydropem valere, al 
auctoribus promittuntur. Omni autem byarepi e 
ſalſis clyſteria utilia ſunt. Nec minus Stuphe, hypo 
cauſta, pyrateria. „„ 

In the records of Phyſicians who practiſed a 
Bath, ſeventy or eighty years ago, we allo find 
unqueſtionable narratives of cures in hydropics 
We allo find inſtances of Thirft, the direſt ſymp 
tom of this and other diſeaſes, cured by Bath-wa 
ter. Have the waters loſt their virtue, has th 
practice been condemned from reaſon or expe 
rience ? No. Phyſicians have contented them 
ſelves with jogging on in the dull beaten trac 
Hydropics are excluded from private and ho 
pital practice, and yet Yard cures them eve 
day by a method ſimilar in its operation to tha 
of our waters. But, no longer to dwell on ſuc 
topics, let us ſee whether we can ſupport th 
ſhort theoretical deduction by obſervation 
hiſtories, or facts. 
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1. Guianerus (De Balneis Aquenſibus, Cap. 3) Caſes. 


fays, ** Aſciticam his aquis balneari juſſi. Hæc 
« etiam mane pintam unam illus aquz bibebat, 
« & die alia in veſperis ſolum balneum intrabat; 
« aliquando tres pintas mane bibebat, & per 
« dies XL, hoc centinuans liberata eſt.” 


2. Ugulinus (De Balneis Comitatus Piſarum) 


ſays, Vidi ego multos in uſu Balnei hujus H- 
* dropicos, & ictericos curatos. ? 

3. Pierce (in his Bath Memoirs) gives the fol- 
lowing. George Ruſſel, a tippling butcher of 
« this city (by going too often to the ale-houſe) 
rendered himſelf unable longer togo to market, 
« he turned Sheriffs Bailiff, &c. and then drank 
&« on till he had diſtended his carcaſs as much as 
« he had extenuated his ſtock. He was ſwollen 
« from head to foot by an. exquiſite Aſcites and 
% Anaſarca, and, as is uſual in that diſtemper, 
« was exceſſive thirſty ; the more he drank, the 
„more he craved for drink, and the leſs he diſ- 
charged by urine. 

« I firſt preſcribed draſtic purges, then Bath- 
« water which quenched his exorbitant thirſt, as 
« indeed it infallibly does beyond any other li- 
« quor. They paſſed alfo'ſo well by urine that, 


« by repeating his purge once a week, and drin- 


ing the waters, he was reduced to his priſtine 
« ſhape. Ordering then ſome ſtrengthening bit- 
* ters, I diſmiſſed him perfectly cured. So he 
held two or three years, but he returned to his 
« beloved tipple, till he brought himſelf to the 
<« ſame paſs; and, without conſulting me, by the 
« apothecary's advice, he _— the ſame re- 
« g1men with the ſame ſucceſs; and ſo for a third, 
« it not for a fourth time, till at laſt, with conti- 
* nued drinking, bangs, and bruiſes to which 
« Bailiffs are ſubject, he ſo corrupted his entrails, 
© that he died of an inward impoſtumation.” 

| | B b 4 4. Mr. 
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4. Mr. Treagle of Taunton, grocer, aged 
46, had long been ſcorbutic, nephritic, cacbec. 
2 and Haropic. Finding no relief from any 


medicine, he came hither with his legs and 
thighs greatly ſwollen, and ſo weak that he vas 
hardly able to ſtand; he had large red livid 
ſpots in both; he made very little water, and 


that jaundiced; his eyes and face were of the 


ſame complexion, withal horribly deſpond- 
ing and melancholy. 

« For the firſt week I purged him, made 
him take chalybeates, bepatics, and antiſcorbu. 


tics, intermixing the waters now and then. 


By theſe, his countenance and the colour of 
his water was ſomewhat changed. By drink- 


ing, moderate bathing, and purging, the 


ſhape and colour of his legs were alſo altered. 


At the end of ſix weeks, he returned very 


much advantaged in every reſpect. He car- 
ried home directions for a diet-drink, for which 
I had his thanks ſome years after.” 

3. Much in the like, if not worſe circum- 
ftances was one Apphetree an inn-keeper in 
Crookborn, a man aged about 60; beſides the 
foregoing ſymptoms, he had a cough allo, 
he neither could walk nor ſtand. 

« He bathed and drank the waters, took 


pectorals, anti i{corbulics, and bepatics, He 


returned well, and came back next year to 
confirm his cure. Again he returned, goes 


about his buſineſs, and probably drinks with 


his gueſts, in which he never was back ward, 
and which was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of 
his diſtemper. | 

6. Sir Robert Holmes, whom we have al- 
ready recorded, cured of batters and bruiſes 
in ſea-fights, came here for a colica piffonum, 
atrophy, and dreh, 1 all which he was — 80 

e e 
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« ed, recommended his friend Mr. Warner, 


« Mayor of Wincheſter, who, after a fit of the 


« gout, had his legs and thighs very much 
« ſwollen and diſcoloured with large ſcorbutic 
« ſpots; he made a lixiviate water in ſmall quan- 
« tities, had little or no appetite with great 
« thirſt. | h 

« ] began with gentle purgatives, then put 
« him upon. drinking the waters; and, after 
« convenient time, permitted him to go into 
« the Queen's-bath. His ſwelling abated, his 
« pains aſſwaged, his ſtrength returned, ſo that 
in leſs than two months he went back great- 
« ly advantaged in every reſpect.“—“ I might 


« add ſeveral other inſtances of this kind, but 


« I forbear for fear of enlarging my book be- 
« yond its intended bulk.“ N 

Or the external and internal effects of cold 
water Baynard (in his book of Cold-baths) gives 


us the following. A wine-cooper who had 


« been a free hver fell into a jaundice, thence 


« a dropſy, the aſcites. He applied to Sir Tho- 
« mas Witherly, preſident of the college of phy- 


* ſicians, who treated him in the uſual methods, 
but nothing would do.” He was prodigiouſſy 
„ ſwelled all over. Forſaken by friends and 
« phyſician, he begged his wife to carry him 
« to Mington-wells, there for once to quench 
« his thirſt inſatiable, and die in peace. 

«© From between 4 in the afternoon to ꝙ or 10 
* at night, he drank 14 quarts, without mak- 
ing one drop of water. He ſunk down in 
the chair in a clammy ſweat. Thence being 
laid on the bed for dead, in half an hour's 
„time, the people heard ſomething make a 
„ ſmall ratcling noiſe like a coach in a diſtant 
„ gravel-way. Soon after he began to piſs, 
and pifſed in an hour's time about 7 or 8 


++ quarts; 
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cc quarts; from the weight of the waters, he 
6 alſo had two or three ſtools. He began to 
« ſpeak, and deſired a little warm ſack, after 
<« which he fell into a profound ſleep, in which 

« he both ſweat, and dribled his urine all that 
<« night. Next day, he drank 4 or 5 quarts 

« more of water, had two ſtools thin, and wa- 
« teriſh, ſtill piſſed on. For five or fix days 
« he drank on, taking mutton-broth, and ſo 
& recovered. The relation of this unaccounta- 
4c ble cure had for ever been loſt, had not Sir 
<« Thomas accidentally met with the good wo- 
* man his wife about two years after, and aſk- 
<« ing her, how long her huſband had lived af. 
« ter he had left him? She replied, pointing 
c to a little ſlender man ſtanding by her, here 
« bets, this is the huſhand who was your patient, 


« and who recovered by turning his own phyſician.” 


Of the external uſe of cold-water, the Doc- 
tor gives two remarkable inſtances, 

1. ** James Crook of Long Acre, had dropſy, 
% jaundice, palſy, rheumatiſm, and an inveterate 
« pain in his bac. „ | 
ein three immerſions, the ſwellings of his legs 
« ſunk, ſo did; the pain of his back, as did the 
“ jaundice, blowing from his noſe a great quan- 


* tity of a bilious yellow matter. From the 
4 frigidity and preſſure of the fluid we may ac- 
count for his piſſing more than he drank; 


&« but, how, the icteric matter ſhould be throwen 
off by the noſe, he who can tell, erit mibi 


. magnus Apollo.” 


2. A Scotchman, in an aſcites, was cured. 


% By his girdle which I ſaw, he fell ſix inches 


in five days, piſſing freely all the time.” 


C2 AE: 
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. 0 
Of FEMALE DISEASES. 
IPpPOCRATES (De locis in homine) may well 
1 be ſaid to have ſpoken from experience, 


when he ſaid, at use, Tavror Tov Yooyparur drr 
4%. Omnium morborum cauſae ſunt uteri. Beſides 


| thoſe diſeaſes which equally affect men and wo- 


men, there are ſome peculiar to the fair ſex. 
Humanity obliges me to point out thoſe aids 
which may be had from the waters. Reſpect 
obliges me to mention but few names, and thaſe 
of perſons long forgotten. 


I. Of Ons TRUCTION. 


1. OsBsTrvcT1o, chloroſis, febris alba, ama- Dafaisian- 
toria, morbus virgineus, icterus albus, and green 
ſickneſs are different names only for one and 
the ſame diſeaſe. | | 
2. The remote cauſes of obſtruction are ſud- Cage. 
den chills, viſcid food, fear, grief, exceſſive - 
evacuations, aſtringents, other diſeaſes, &c.— 
Its proximate are, 1. Rigidity of the uterine 
veſſels, 2. Cachexy, 3. Compreſſion, and 4. 
Lentor of 2 humors. 17 2 

3. The ſymptoms are pain and heat of the g 
loins, alla of the ee head-ach, want W 
of appetite, languor, ſhivering, ſlow fever, thick 
red urine, inflammation, ſuppuration, gangrene, 
varicous ſwellings of the veins and legs, vomit- 
ing, anxiety, cough, palpitation, fainting, ver- 
tigo, apoplexy, madneſs, green ſickneſs, long- 
ings, fluor albus, and various haemorhages. 

4. The prognoſtics vary according to the ,, 
{ymptoms, time of ſuppreſſion, age, and cauſes. tic. 


5. In 
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5. In rigidity of the veſſels; relaxing fomen- 


tations, with tepid baths avail. In lentor, ſlug- 


giſn circulation, warm baths are alſo indicated. 
In poverty of juices, Bath waters are indicated 
internally. If from melancholy or deſpair, a 
fiddle and company are fovereign. Muſic has 
greater power than argument 
From Pierce's memoirs-we have the following. 
1. Mrs. Elizabeth Eyles, of the Devizes, aged 
„ 16, was very far gone in this diſeaſe with hy- 
N ſteric fits, ſne was pale, thin, ſtomachleſs, faint 
and tired upon the leaſt motion. She had 


« tried medicines at home, to no purpoſe. The 


« ſame medicines with bathing, and a little wa- 
< ter internally reſtored her (in ſix weeks time) 
< to her appetite, complexion, and cuſtomary 
< benefits of nature.” 


2. A daughter of lady Berifford's, aged 19, 


„Was brought hither June 1693. She was, 


cc in all reſpects, rather worſe than the former. 


She bathed, and drank. At the end of ſeven 
« weeks, {he went off ſo well, that. ſhe want- 


a GE A no help of the phyſician 


3. Mrs. Eliz. Wayte, aged 20, beſides the 
ce ſymptoms of the firit, had the jaundice, ſcur- 
« vy, and dropſy in her legs and feet. She 
<< was ſhort breathed to a degree, hot, and in- 
„ clining to a hectic, with palpitations. She 

* drank and bathed. In five or ſix weeks, 


* ſhe walked in the meadows, recovered her ap- 


4c * complexion, fleſh, and ſpirits.“ 

4. * Miſs La Chambre, aged 13, of the ve- 
« ry complexion of the chalk, mortar, and 
©< other traſh which ſhe uſed to devour, was 
„ faint, tired, heavyheaded &c. I began with 
« 2 vomit and purge. She then drank and 
„ bathed. In a few weeks, ſhe rejoiced more 
at the fight. of a ſhoulder of mutton than a 

8 % hand- 
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« handful of clay. The waters gave her new 
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< life and vigour, ſhe became a healthy young | 


„ omann. | 

It is not the eating of chalk, charcoal ſalt, or 
ſuch traſh that brings on the green- ſickneſs. The 
diſeaſe depraves the appetite; and thus creates 


a longing after things unaccountable. The 


foregoing obſervation proves the fact. 
From Guidot we have drawen the following. 

3. Mrs. Manwaring of Cheſhire (in full habit 
« and obſtructions) received benefit by bathing 
« in the King's and Queen's. wy 


When the catamenia are obſtructed through 
2 of blood, or its bad diſpoſition, the 


ymptoms enumerated in the foregoing ſection 


appear. The ſame method of cure will enable 
nature to perform her work. | 
6. Madam Conſtance Harvey in a cachexy, 
<« or ill habit of body, joined to inveterate ob- 
6e ſtructions, received cure by bathing and 
„drinking, Augult 16 


7 * 5 
7. Mrs. Margaret Hall of Roſs received 


7 10 cure of a cachexy and great obſtructions by 
« drinking and bathing for a month, June 
« 1673.” 


8. « Miſs Finch of Reading, in the ſame caſe, 


« received great benefit, 1693.” 1 
9. Madam Barber, in the ſpleen, and ob- 
« ſtructions, received great benefit, 1693.“ 


II. Of IuMODERATE DIschAR CES. 


Uxpx the head of diſeaſes ſpecifically cured 
by Briſtol waters, I propoſe to treat on the 


ſubject of female diſcharges. Let it ſuffice, 


in this place, in general, to obſerve, that in 
ſangvine plethoric habits, Bath water aggra- 
yates every ſymptom. _ pm 

„ | | If 
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If the diſcharge is white, if the blood is im- 
poveriſhed, if the diforder ariſes from a gene- 
ral cachexy, or bad diſpoſition. of the juices, 
Bath-water is an excellent internal medicine. By 


correcting the bad diſpoſition, it performs the 


cure. If to theſe are joined internal ulcers, 


ſtrains, or violences of any fort, warm-bathing 


will facilitate the cure. 
Pierce gives the following cafes. 1. A 
ce gentlewoman of 43, of a ſanguine complex- 


c jon, of a ſcorbutic habit had about mid- 


“ ſummer 1679, a violent eruption of the fluor 


« albus, which continued for a year. She took 


<« all that farrago of aſtringents which is com- 


« monly preſcribed by apothecaries, midwives 


« and nurſes, to very little purpoſe. . She had 
« pains, weakneſs and ſtiffneſs in her joints, for 


* which ſhe came to Bath in May 1680. 


J put her firſt on drinking the waters, 
c which took off the ſharpneſs of the flux; 
“ and eaſed her pain, though the abatement in 
«© quantity was but ſmall. For her external 
“ pains, ſhe bathed, and drank the water be- 


« tween whiles. The bathing was ſo far from 


e increaſing the quantity of the fluor albus (as 


<« idle theoriſts imagine) that it leſſened it con- 


« ſiderably. After ſix weeks ſhe went home, 

« where (by a decoction of the woods, ivory, 

c hartſhorn &c.) ſhe recovered perfectly.“ 
2. A citizen's wife of Briſtol aged 36, had 


a diſcharge of ſuch variety of colours as eaſi- 


ly demonſtrated excoriation or ulcer. I or- 


* (ered her to drink, bathe, and inject the wa- 


„ ter. By theſe and the help of balſamics, 


« and aſtringents, ſhe returned well in two 


„ months.” 


LL” 
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3. A tradeſman's wife of Cirenceſter, about 
« a fortnight after her delivery, was taken 
« with a violent pain in her flank with ſome 
« ſwelling, which came (in two months) to be 
« large, hard, and tender to the touch. A 
green fetid matter was diſcharged. ] order- 
« ed her to drink the water, bathe, and in- 
« ject. The hardneſs abated, the gleet ceaſed, 
« ſhe brought forth many children, and is 
« now a buxſome widow.” | 

4. © Guidot's Regiſter informs us the caſe 
« of a noble lady, who the very firſt day that ſhe 
e entered the Croſ5-Bath, found herſelf cured 
« of a prolaꝑſus uteri, which had been down for 
« ezohteen years. 


HI. Of BarrENNEss.. 


Is his book De Thermis, Baccius has ratio: 3 
nally accounted for the cauſes of ſterility; he has 2. 


rationally alſo pointed out the cure. Accord- 
ing to him ſterility proceeds from diyerſe cauſes, 


and, therefore, requires diverſe methods of treat- 


ment. In hardneſs of the uterus, emollients, 
and humectants are indicated, in dry hot tem- 
peraments eſpecially. Virago's are born with 
a natural hardneſs of the uterus; they labour 
under three cauſes of ſterility, heat, dryneſs, 


and hardneſs. Theſe can be corrected only by Cara. 


aliduous uſe of tepid emollient baths. For the 
purpoſe of conception, Baccius declares that 
there is no other ſort of remedy ſo certain, or 
ſalutary as natural baths, provided they are du- 
ly, and rationally adminiſtered. Ad ſpem ſo- 
bolis non reperiri alind remedii genus neque ſalubri- 
us, negue experientia certius, quam balnea ipſa nu- 
turalia, fi debite, ac ex ratione miniſtrata fint page 
117. If ſterility proceeds from humidity, or 

| ſuper- 
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quires baths drying, and not much heating, 
ferreous, or aluminous. Theſe may be uſed 
externally, and internally. The Balneum Caine 
at Viterbo got the name of the Ladys Bath, from 
its particular virtue, ſo did the Aponum. The 
.aquae caldanellae were ſaid fiuores cobibere albo; 
mulieribus, et gonorrhaeam viris vimgue illis gene. 


rativam adaugere. 


1. In ſchirrous hardneſs, and ſwellings of 


the womb, warm mineral waters injected, or 


received. by vapour conduce, while total im- 
merſions rather exaſperate. Twelve years ago 
I met with a caſe which proves the oſition. 
& 1. A married lady came down to Bath with 4 
“ hardneſs, and ſwelling of the uterus. By the 
« advice of an eminent phyſician ſince dead, 
« ſhe bathed upwards of twenty times in the 


Queen and King's baths, By conſtant bathing 


« her fleſh waſted, ſhe became hectic. Her 
<« original complaint continued hard, and be- 
« came painful. Deſpairing of cure, the Doc- 
<« tor told her at laſt that her diſorder was chi- 
t rurgical, and out of his way. When I met 
« her ſhe was preparing for her journey, and 


„ had ſent away her cloaths. She told me 


« what had been done, and begged my opini- 
4 on. I told her, that the worſt of her com- 
<« plaints were the effects of improper bathing. 


I adviſed her to go to the country, and drink 


« aſſes milk for a fortnight, and return, which 
« ſhe did. I then directed her to let her maid 
<« throw up a pail of warm Bath-water by the 
« help of a flexible ſyringe, every night at home, 
e which ſhe did. By degrees, the pain abated, 
«* the ſwelling diminiſhed, and grew ſofter, ſhe 


«& recovered fleſh daily. I recommended her to 
Dr. Smellie, who completed her cure with 


40 emol- 
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c emollients, ſo that in about eleven months, * 
« he delivered her of a child.” 
From Dr. Pierce's memoirs I have extracted 
the following caſes. 


2. Mrs, Duffwaite was twelve years mar- 


« ried without Tonceiving once. She came to 
« Bath for a pally. After bathing the tecond 
“ ſeaſon, ſhe returned home well, and, in a 
« month after, conceived, and had five luſty 
« children at different . 0 

3. Mrs. Hawkins of Marlborough, 40 years 
« old, had been married thirteen, or fourteen 
« years without a child. She came hither for 
« lameneſs. By long bathing, ſhe not only got 


« her legs, but her belly up alſo five different 


« times.” 

4. Lady Bliſſington, a weak ſickly perſon, 
« married for years, and childleſs, bathed and 
« drank. By God's blefling, ſhe not only got 
e her health, but became a mother alſo.” 
„This is an effect (ſays the Doctor) ſo very 
« well knowen, and ſo genetally believed, that 
« when any woman comes hither that is child- 
« leſs, they preſently ſay, he comes for the com- 


« mon cauſe. To inſtance all who have ſped in 


« this errand ſince my living here, were to fill 


« a volume.“ 
5. Mrs. Clement of Briſtol, aged 40, had 
6 ſeveral children, but buried them all, She 


s had not conceived in nine years. She came 


« and bathed for rheumatic pains. Soon after 
e ſhe conceived, and brought forth twins.” 
6. „ The very ſame happened to a worthy 
i EG Mrs. Horton of Comend.” “. 
7. Mrs. Davers of Montes had eight chil- 
« dren, but being ill of a ſcorbutic habit, with 


« weakneſs of her limbs, ſhe bred not for fix 


years. I ordered her the Bath, which, with . 
© c » othef 
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«© other helps, reſtored her health. Soon after 
* her return ſhe conceived, and brought forth 
« a ſon. She came to Bath again fearing a re- 


« lapſe. By drinking the waters only, ſhe - 
«© ſoon conceived. She had afterwards two miſe | 


<« carriages and a luſty boy at 44.” 
IV. Of ABORTION. 


THERE are not wanting inſtances of women 
apt to miſcarry, who, by the uſe of mineral 
waters, have been enabled to go through with 
their burdens. 

In ſuch caſes Baccius gives numerous inſtances 
of the power of the Porretanae, Albulae, and 
many other detergent ſtrengthening waters, in- 


ternally and externally applied. 


Savonarola (De balneis vallis Chaim vulgo lie. 


Balnea dominarum) expreſſes himſelf thus.“ This 
„bath has received great commendation in 


« diſorders of the womb, in paſſionibus matri- 
<« cis, by preparing it for conception, cleanſing, 
e abſterging, and ſtrengthening all thoſe faults 
e which proceed from cauſes cold, and moiſt, 


It provokes the menſes. For ſuch purpoſes, 


<« the ladies frequent it daily, pro hiſque palſio- 
« nibus mulieres indies id invadunt. 

1. Guianerus (De balneis aquenſibus Cap. 3.) 
relates the following memorable caſe. A cer- 
<« tain lady (by reaſon of an obſtinate white flux) 
% could not conceive. The matter was ſome- 
<« times ſo fetid, that ſhe loathed herſelf. Af- 
< ter due preparation, ſhe uſed the warm bath, 
% and drank the water. Thus, cured of the 
« whites, ſhe went home, conceived, and in 


* due time, brought forth a boy, menſtruis al- 


« bis purgatis, domi praegnans fattla, puellum 
« enixa eft, Om 
| 2. Mrs. 
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er 2. „ Mrs. Sherrington, after many miſcar- 
h « rjages, came, bathed, and drank the waters 
od « for five or ſix weeks. In three years, ſhe 
4 « brought forth three children at different 
lr WM <« births.” | 


3. Mrs. Howard, formerly maid of ho- 

te nour to the dutcheſs of York, conceived ten 

« times, but never carried any to the full 

« time. She came and bathed five weeks. 

65 « Soon after her return ſhe conceived, and 

al « brought forth a daughter in due time, as ſhe 
th « did afterwards a ſon.” 

4. Lady Kilmurry miſcarried thrice. She 
« uſed the bath only five weeks, returned, con- 
« ceived, and carried her burden to maturity. 
« She miſcarried twice or thrice again, came 
back, bathed again. In due time, ſhe had 
« a daughter.” 


V. f PREGNaNcy. 


INSTANCES of women who have drank ne- 
and bathed during their pregnancy without miſ- /afe, dur- 
carriage. ing preg- 

1. Mrs, Howard of Yorkſhire, came hither“ . 
« May 1690, for a weakneſs in her lower limbs, 
« for which ſhe bathed ſix or ſeven weeks till 
« ſhe was cured. She was young with child 
« juſt before ſhe ſet out for this place, as ap- 
« peared afterwards by her reckoning when 
e ſhe was brought to bed of a luſty girl.” 

2. Mrs. Floyer had often miſcarried, ſhe 
« was very hyſterical. She was with child all 
« the time while ſhe bathed and drank as ap- 

« peared by the time of her delivery of a ſon, 
the ſtrongeſt ſhe ever had. She paſſed her 
month better than ever, which was imputed 

to the bathing.” 
| CC 2 3. 
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came down with ſome relations for pleaſure, 
As ſhe was here, ſhe was willing to bathe 


for ſome pains which ſhe was ſubject to in 


her limbs, but was doubtful, knowing her- 
ſelf to be young with child. She conſulted 
me, I adviſed the Croſs-bath with mode- 
ration. She bathed fifteen times, and was 
then two months gone, as afterwards appear- 
ed by her being delivered of a full-ripe child.” 
4. Lady Scarborough came to the Bath 
for lameneſs after rheumatiſm, gout, &c. 
She bathed even to excels after ſhe found 
the' child quick, imputing the motion only 
to wind. She miſcarried not, for ſhe was, 
at due time, delivered of a daughter which 
they called by the nick-name of the Bath- 


girl. 


5. * A ſervant maid. of Mrs. Pennington 85 


a Yorkſhire lady, made her miſtreſs believe 


ſhe was in a dropſy. She deſired me to or- 
der her ſomewhat. Having no reaſon to be- 


lieve her thoroughly chaſte, I ordered her pills 


made of bread-crumb. Dr. Oliver alſo called 
to ſee her with me. After examining her 
belly, he thought he felt the water fluctu- 


ate. She had ſome purging medicines. In | 


time her big belly diſappeared all at once. 
Upon inquiry, it was found that ſhe had 
bathed often 1n the hotteſt part of the King's 
bath, and had taken violent draſtic purges, 
all in vain. She was delivered of a child 
alk.“ 


When nicht- baths were more in faſhion, our 
women guides were in the water ſometimes eight 
or nine hours a day, many of them have been 


with child, and yet no inſtances of miſcarriage. 


b. 
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L .  Pudendorum vitiis minerales aquae valde conve- © + 
. punt, ſays Baccius, p. 118. Sunt enim hae na- 
e turaliter ficcae, ac ficcis ex aequo medicamentis baec 

n - loca indigent. Humida ſanioſa, ac fiſtuloſa ſedis 

— ulcera, et quae uteri cervicem obſiderint, non poſ- 

«1 ſunt ullis aquae praęſidiis percurari, quam natu- 

>. ralibus balneis; tum aquis, de more, bibitis, tum 


| iſdem per catheterem in loculos ipſos infuſis, et cale- 
factis hieme, quibus nos feliciter ufi ſumus, etiam 
in ſaevo ulcere inteſtini caeci, quod penetrans, tractu 
temporis, foras in inguen, ex ipſo ulcere (mirum) 
ebibitas reddebat aquas.—Percuratam ſimiliter per 
ejuſmadi balnea in Aenaria ſcimus illuſtrem Domi- 
nam Neapoli, quae cancrum occultum medicorum 
judicio, aut ſchirrum alioquin incurabilem, inter ab- 
domen et uterum erat diu perpeſſa. ** By inject- 
« ing warm mineral water, I happily cured a 
« cruel ulcer of the gut caecum, which pene- 
« trating, in tract of time, paſſed the waters 
« which the woman drank by an opening in 
© the groin. In the ſame manner, I know a 
« lady of quality cured at Naples, who had 
« long ſuffered by an occult cancer, or incur- 
« able ſchirrus ſeated between the abdomen 
« and the womb. D „ | 
Thus having pointed out thoſe aids which 
women receive from mineral waters, we next 
proceed to ſhow in what caſes, they may be ſer- 
viceable to their little offspring. * 


C H A P. XIII. 
Of the Diskasks of CuiLDREN. 
C HELDREN while they are well, andvir- p;gu;, or 
tuouſly inclined are the greateſt comforts. chilaren. 
When ſick, or vitious, the greateſt diſcomforts. 


Thoſe diſorders which fall under the power wg 
| Bath- 
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Bath-waters generally are entailed on children 
by their parents, nurſes, or external accidents. 

Thoſe who are diſeaſed themſelves may in 


ſome meaſure repair hereditary taints by the 


prudent choice of nurſes. It is not only ne- 

ceſſary that a nurſe be healthy; ſhe ought alſo 

to be ſober, careful, virtuous, and chaſte. 
From hereditary taints, from want of care, 


from bad milk, from natural defect in the di- 


eſtive organs, and from external injuries pro- 
ceed rickets, lameneſs, and dwarfſhneſs. By the 
external uſe of Bath water theſe complaints may 
be relieved, and often cured. | 
From Pierce's Memoirs we have the following 
examples. 1. Miſs Jeppe inclined to one 
4 ſide, her legs were crooked, her belly was hard 
« and diſtended, ſhe was ſo very weak that I 
« could not allow her to go into the bath but 
« ſeldom. What was wanting in this way, was 
« made up in time. During her firſt trial, 
“ ſhe got ſo much advantage as encouraged 
« her grandmother to ſend her for the three fol- 
« lowing ſummers. - Whilſt ſhe bathed, ſhe 
« uſed a ſwing allo. | 
Her legs became ſtraight and ſtrong. The 
« hardneſs and diſtention of both hypochon- 


% dres fell by degrees. She recovered, and 


« became the mother of healthy children.” 

2. « Maſter Skippewith, aged ten years, had 
« the rickets in his infancy to a degree. As to 
« his inward health, he was much recovered. 
“ His lower limbs were very crooked, his knees 
„ knocked againſt one another, his ſhin-bones 
«© bended outward like a bow. 

He bare the bath well; by my direction, he 
learned to ſwim, which, I think, contributed 
« much to his recovery. Thus he outgrew his 
« weakneſs, and, in a great meaſure, his crook- 
« edneſs.“ x 

N $, Ger- 
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3. © Gerſflam Carmichael of Scotland was 
« ſypported with irons, crooked in his knees, 
« ſhins, and ankles. He came hither for four 
« ſeaſons. He outgrew his weakneſſes, and 


« diſtortions; is now, as I am informed, a lad 


c of good reputation at the Univerſity of Glaſ- 
«© gow.” 

E « Mr. Farwell, aged ſix, looked plump, 
« freſh and ſtrong while he ſat on the table. 
e When the nurſe ſet him down, there ap- 
& peared a weakneſs at the ſmall of his 3 
« with a contraction of his lower limb from the 
« hips downward, inſomuch that his legs could 
« not ſupport his body, nor could he ſuffer 
« them to be extended. He ate, drank, and 
« ſleeped well. 


« After ſome little preparation, he was put 
« into the Bath, at firſt twice a week, then 


e every other day, and at laſt every day, except 
te ſundays. In the firſt ſix weeks, there was 
« very little alteration for the better. After ten 
« weeks he went home, and returned next year, 
“ when he was able to run about, and whip 
« his top. He got ſtill more ground this time, 
« and, by his not returning, I am apt to be- 
« heve he is much better.“ 

53. My own grandchild was truſted to a 
e nurſe as healthy and likely as could be found. 


For fear of loſing her wages ſhe continued 


to give ſuck till ſhe had gone thirteen or four- 
teen weeks. 8 

« This corrupted the child's blood ſo that 
* he was ſubject to frequent fevers with 
“ eruptions, or boils, the conſequence of which 
„ wasthat one of his legs was waſted and 
% weak, ſo that when he was four years old, 
** we could not venture him to go alone. We 
often thought one ſhoulder higher than the 

| „other; 
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« other; to remedy which, we put him into 4 
« neck-ſwing, which being conſtantly uſed af. 
cc ter bathing, rendered him ſtraight and ſtrong.” _ 
2 Many finted in their growth have bathed 
« with ſucceſs, particularly the marquis of Wor- 
6. ceſter's eldeſt daughter, and other children; 
« and great grand Sata of the dutcheſs of 
« Beaufort's.” Bs BY 
Experience proves the ſucceſs of ricketty 
ſtinted children. Every woman guide can re- 
count ſcores of examples. 1 

« Some years ago Mr. Chiſholm aged fifteen, 
* the ſon of a ſilver-ſmith, Soho, came to Bath 
&« for a wry neck. By the advice of an emi- 
« nent phyſician ſince dead, he bathed for four 
« months without the leaſt benefit, and no 
« wonder, for he bathed the whole body. For- 
ce bidding total immerſion, I ordered the con- 
<« tracted ſide to be pumped every night, and 
& anointed, while the oppoſite ſide was foment- 
cc ed with ſtupes wrung out of cold water im- 
“ pregnated with ſalt. This method he con- 
c tinued for four months with ſuch advantage, 
& that I adviſed him to go home, and complete 
e the cure by pumping with warm water, and 
* fomenting with cold. His head has, many 
years, been quite ſtreight: 
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